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CHAPTER  I. 


Domestic  bliss,  that  like  a  harmless  dove, 

Can  centre  in  a  little  quiet  nest. 

All  that  desire  would  fly  for  through  the  earth; 

That  can,  the  world  eluding,  be  itself 

A  world  enjoyed  ;  that  wants  no  witnesses, 

Save  its  own  sharers  and  approving  Heaven. 

T^Kennedt. 

I  CONSIDER  a  good  beginning  of  a 
novel  as  having  a  very  important  effect 
on  its  favourable  reception  with  the 
public.  It  is  especially  necessary,  if  the 
author  would  secure  the  approbation  of 
that  large  class  of  critical  readers,  wha, 
perusing  attentively  only  the  first  and 
VOL.  I.  B  .J  last 
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last  pages  of  a  work,  content  themselves 
with  just  skimming  (a  very  appropriate 
term)  the  remainder.  How  to  please 
those  restless  readers  who  can  find  gra« 
tification  only  in  constant  excitement — 
who  will  not  allow  a  writer  one  moment 
for  description,  nor  hardly  for  narrative 
— who  require  spirited  conversation  on 
every  page,  and  some  important  action 
before  the  close  of  every  chapter,  has 
cost  me  much  study  and  not  a  little 
vexation.  That  I  am  anxious  to  obtain 
the  approbation  of  the  public,  it  would 
be  folly  to  deny — worse  than  folly,  it 
would  be  falsehood.  But  I  wish  to  be 
indebted  for  success,  not  to  an  imitation 
of  popular  authors,  or  the  dissemination 
of  popular  stories;  but  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  scenes  faithful  to  nature,  the 
exhibition  of  passions  the  heart  must  ac- 
knowledge, and  the  expression  of  senti- 
ments which  virtue  will  approve. 

Knowing,  however,  that  the  drama- 
tic manner  of  the  author  of  Waverly  is 

very 


very  popular  in  America,  I  hesitated 
long  whether  to  begin  in  the  same  ab- 
rapt,  canverscUiofud  style,  and  actual- 
ly  penned  a  dialogue  for  that  express 
purpose;  but  it  did  not  appear  in  keep- 
ing with  my  plan.  Mine  is  a  relation 
of  domestic  events — a  description  of 
simple  manners  and  retired  scenes.  I 
have  no  titled  personages  to  show  off; 
no  warrior  with  stern  brow  and  nodding 
plume  to  threaten  or  combat;  no  pro« 
I^tic  stroller,  half  human,  lialf  demon, 
to  obey  my  call  and  extricate  my  cha- 
racters, when  all  reasonable  aid  would 
iail:  having,  in  short,  only  a  farmer's 
son  for  my  hero,  and  a  New  England 
eountry  village  for  his  theatre  of  action, 
I  concluded  it  the  most  prudent  mode 
ot  procedure  to  begin  with  the  begin- 
ning of  his  history.  Those,  therefore, 
who  fancy  every  thing  noble  and  ami- 
able is  confined  to  the  great  and  distin- 
guished, may  spare  themselves  the  trou- 
ble c£  reading  this  humble  record ;  and 

B  SI  those 
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those  who  prefer  to  be  saluted  with 
an  exclamation  or  inquiry,  and  hurry- 
through  half  a  volume  of  dialogue  be* 
fore  making  out  whether  the  speakers 
are  magistrates  or  madmen,  whether 
they  deserve  a  statue  or  a  halter,  let 
them  turn  immediately  to  chapter  the 
fifth,  and  peruse  it  before  reading  ano- 
ther syllable  in  this.  They  may  then 
return,  if  they  please,  and  take  up  the 
story  thus. 

Sidney  Romelee,  the  eldest  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  local  situation  of  the 
little  village  in  which  he  was  bom,  of- 
fered few  temptations  to  the  speculator, 
and  the  soil  promised  no  indulgence  to 
the  idle ;  but  it  abundantly  repaid  the 
industrious  cultivator.  It  was  therefore 
inhabited,  almost  exclusively,  by  hus« 
bandmen,  who  tilled  their  own  farms 
with  their  own  hands,  labouring  actively 
six  days  in  the  week,  and  on  the  se- 
venth, offering  to  that  Being  who  alone 

could 
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could  crown  their  labours  with  success, 
the  unfeigned  homage  of  contented 
minds  and  grateful  hearts.  In  short, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  retired  place  display- 
ed, in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their 
manners  and  morals,  a  model  which  Je- 
remiah Belknap,  when  describing  so  ad- 
mirably what  constituted  a  '*  happy  so- 
ciety," might  have  quoted  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  "  picture." 

Among  this  unsophisticated  people, 
where  men  are  esteemed  more  for  merit 
and  usefulness,  than  rank  and  wealth, 
James  Romelee,  esquire,  the  father  of 
our  hero,  was  a  very  honourable  man ; 
yet  it  was  not  wealth  which  gave  him 
consideration,  for  he  was  only  what  is 
called  in  middling  circumstances;  and 
the  deference  with  which  he  was  treated 
was  the  more  gratifying,  as  he  knew  it 
to  be  an  unpurchasiable  tribute  paid  by 
fieemen  to  his  abilities  and  integrity. 
He,  like  almost  all  the  New  England 

B  8  yeomanry. 
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yeomanry,  married  young,  and  lived 
most  happily  with  his  wife ;  for  she  was 
the  woman  of  his  choice,  and  truly  ami 
fmthfuUy  a  helpmate  in  his  labours,  and 
a  tried  and  discreet  friend,  in  whose 
sympathy  and  counsels  he  found  be 
might  always  rely.  When  they  first 
came  to  reside  on  their  farm,  it  was  air 
most  a  wilderness ;  but  unremitting  int- 
dustry  soon  altered  its  appearance-— the 
thrifty  orchard  occupied  the  place  of  the 
maple  forest—the  garden  Idoomed  where 
the  wild  briar  had  sprung,  and  a  com^ 
fortable  house  quite  eclipsed  the  log  hut 
which  had  at  first  afforded  them  shelter. 
But  the  complacency  with  which  Mr. 
Romelee  surveyed  the  outside  of  his 
new  habitation,  was  nothing  to  the  plea- 
sure he  enjoyed  while  contemplating  the 
beloved  and  happy  &ces  within;  and 
among  a  family  of  fine  promising  chil- 
dren, his  dearest  hope,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, rested  on  the  eldest  There  is 
an  emotion  of  the  soul  awakened  at  the 

birth 
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biitli  of  the  first*bom,  which  seems  to 
place  that  child  in  a  nearer  connexion 
with  the  parents  than  any  subsequent 
offspring;  and  in  most  dvilized  coun^ 
tries,  the  laws  give  the  eldest  some  pecu- 
liar privileges,  as  the  right  of  birth.  The 
wisdom  or  justice  of  such  regulations, 
however,  it  is  not  now  my  intention  to 
discuss.  I  would  only  remark,  that  if 
parental  partiality  was  ever  justifiable, 
the  parents  of  young  Sidney  might  well 
be  excused  for  selecting  him  as  their  fa^ 
vourite.  He  was  very  handsome^  and 
although  personal  beauty  is  of  little  con^- 
sequence  to  the  man,  it  gives  much  in- 
terest to  the  child.  In  the  spring,  who 
does  not  like  to  gaze  on  the  most  beau- 
tiful £k>wers  ?  But  yet  it  is  the  intelli- 
gence and  vivacity  displayed  in  the 
countenance  that  creates  the  strongest 
interest,  as  the  odour  of  the  flower  is 
prized  more  than  the  beauty  of  its  tints^ 
because  we  know  it  will  longer  continue. 
Sidney,  even  from  infancy,  exhibited 

B  4  uncommon 
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uncommon  aptitude  for  learning;  and 
it  is  not  strange  if  his  parents,  at  least, 
should  think  his  bright  and  laughing 
eyes  gave  promise  of  uncommon  ge- 
nius; he  was,  besides,  very  docile  and 
sweet-tempered;  what  was  considered 
most  remarkable,  his  father  often  de- 
clared he  never  heard  him  tell  an  un- 
truth, nor  even  attempt  the  least  preva- 
rication. Falsehood  may  be  termed  the 
besetting  sin  of  infancy ;  and  the  child 
who  has  the  mental  courage  to  adhere 
strictly  to  truth,  even  when  it  may  ex- 
pose his  own  faults  to  punishment,  cer- 
tainly deserves  our  warmest  admiration, 
and  gives  the  most  unequivocal  promise 
of  future  excellence.  Indeed,  the  only 
fault  of  our  little  hero  (which  in  a  child 
could  scarcely  appear  one)  was  the  faci- 
lity with  which  he  yielded  his  own  opi- 
nions and  inclinations  to  the  perseve- 
rance or  persuasions  of  others. 

A  boy  of  this  facile,  generous  tem- 
per, which  melts  like  wax,  is  liable  to 

every 
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wery  impression,  and  requires  more  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  unremitting  re- 
straint, than  those  sturdy,  stubborn,  self- 
willed  varlets,  who  by  turbulent  oppo- 
sition to  necessary  regulations,^  perhaps 
often  require  punishment.  The  former 
is  always  liable  to  adopt  the  faults  of 
others,  which  the  latter,  from  his  very 
stubbornness,  resists.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  inferred  from  this,  that  a  conde- 
scending temper  is  a  misfortune ;  it  only 
becomes  so  by  mismanagement ;  chiefly 
because  parents  or  guardians,  weary  of 
the  task  of  rational  discipline  and  in- 
struction, relax  whenever  they  can  with- 
out immediate  inconvenience;  and  al- 
though they  may  be  sufficiently  assidu- 
ous to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit,  seem  to 
forget  it  is  necessary  to  be  equally  alert 
to  prevent  its  re-entering. 

The  tree  that  grows  straight  of  itself, 
seems  to  require  no  care  of  the  gardener ; 
yet  its  very  luxuriance  often  prevents 
its  becoming  fruitful ;  while  the  crook- 

B  5  ed, 
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ed,  crabbed  shrub,  that  requires  constant 
pruning  and  grafting,  becomes  at  length 
a  sightly  tree,  producing  abundantly/ 
and  of  the  best  quality.  "  But  these 
observations  are  out  of  place  here/'  says 
the  novel-reader ;  "  reserve  them  for  a 
treatise  on  education.'' 

Mr.  Romelee  was  well  read  in  Eng^ 
lish  history ;  and  from  admiration  of  the 
S{dendid  talents  and  devoted  patriotism 
of  the  famous  Algernon  Sidney,  selected 
tlid  same  name  for  his  own  son.  He 
would  have  given  him  both  names ;  but 
Mrs.  Romelee  objected  seriously  to  Al- 
gernon ;  it  sounded,  i^e  said^  too  much 
Uke  '^  Algerine,"  and  she  detested  it. 

Her  husband,  laughing,  told  her  he 
had  no  fear  of  their  son  turning  pirate-*-^ 
^'  But,  added  he,  **  I  dislike  double 
names  myself,  and  so,  if  you  please,  we 
will  call  him  only  Sidney.''  And  Sid- 
ney he  was  called;  and  although  Mr. 
Romelee  was  a  man  of  too  much  sense 
to  imagine  a  certain  combination  of  let- 
ters 
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ters  would  ever  impart  qualities  to  the 
mind  of  his  boy,  yet  the  noble  senti* 
ments  and  exalted  character  of  the.Bri* 
tish  statesman  were  so  inwoven  in  his 
memory  with  the  name  of  Sidney^ 
that,  at  times,  when  pronouncing  it,  he 
would  almost  feel  an  assurance  of  his 
own  son's  future  usefulness  and  distino* 
tion. 

Indeed,  few  conditions,  in  this  world 
of  care,  can  be  imagined  more  enviable 
than  that  of  Mr.  Romelee,  when,  of  a 
winter  evening,  with  every  chore  done, 
he  seated  himself  before  a  "  rousing  fire,** 
**  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,**  and  lis- 
tening to  the  roaring  of  the  tempest 
without,  contrasted  it  with  the  peace, 
plenty,  and  security  reigning  within. 
The  ample  fire-place,  piled  with  wood, 
soon  sent  forth  a  blaze  which  illumina- 
ted every  comer  and  object  in  the  neat 
and  comfortably-furnished  apartment: 
his  wife,  with  her  knitting- work  in  her 
hand,  sat  smiling  beside  him,  and  his 

B  6  children. 
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children,  their  little  faces  bright  and 
beautiful  as  animated  innocence  could 
make  them,  sported  around  him,  all 
eager  to  share  his  caresses,  or  listen  to 
the  stories  he  related.  It  was  at  such 
seasons  he  often  repeated  those  lines 
from  Cowper  (for  Cowper  was  his  fa- 
vourite poet), 

**  Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  surviv'd  the  fall.*' 

Thus  smoothly  passed  the  years  over 
the  happy  dwelling  of  the  Romelees, 
bringing  no  changes,  save  those  quiet 
and  expected  ones  which  the  heart  anti- 
cipates and  blesses ;  and  affording  no  di- 
versity, except  in  the  occasional  absen- 
ces from  home,  which,  to  Mr.  Rom0lee, 
public  business  made  necessary.  The 
bustle  of  political  life  was  not  at  all  con- 
genial to  his  disposition  or  habits ;  but 
he  considered  every  freeman  under  sa- 
cred obligations  to  serve  his  country, 
whenever  and  in  whatever  manner  she 

required 
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required  his  services;  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  own  townsmen  placed  him, 
almost  every  year,  in  some  office,  which, 
had  he  consulted  his  inclination  or  in* 
terest,  he  would  unhesitatingly  have  re- 
fused. 

These  separations  from  his  family  and 
farm,  were  the  only  interruptions  to  the 
domestic  happiness  of  Mr.  Romeleie 
which  occurred  till  Sidney  had  entered 
his  twelfth  year,  beloved  and  praised 
not  only  by  his  own  parents,  but  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  But  there  al- 
ways "  lurks  some  wish  in  every  heart,'* 
and  many  who  can  truly  estimate  the 
world  for  themselves,  will  yet  overrate 
it  for  their  children  ;  and  thus  Mr.  Ro* 
melee,  although  he  was  indififerent  to 
public  honours  for  himself,  Jtnd  felt  con« 
vinced  that  happiness  seldom  resided  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  ambitious  and  cele- 
brated, yet  he  ardently  desired  to  give 
Sidney  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself..    For  this  purpose  he  was  daily 

planning 
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planning  how  to  bestow  on  him  a  liberal 
education.  Literature  is  the  star  and 
garter  of  a  Yankee.  It  claims  precedence 
and  gains  privileges,  to  which  wealth 
alone  is  not  entitled.  This  Mr.  Rome- 
lee  well  knew.  His  own  education  had, 
in  youth,  been  neglected ;  but  good  na* 
tural  sense,  a  sound  judgment,  and  un* 
common  taste  for  reading,  in  a  great 
measure  supplied  the  deficiency;  at 
least,  it  enabled  him  to  discharge  much 
of  the  public  business  of  his  own  town, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employ- 
ers ;  and  he  had  twice  sat  in  the  legisla* 
ture  of  New  Hampshire,  as  a  represen- 
tative. But  there  he  met  with  supe- 
riors ;  and  although  he  was,  by  nature, 
remarkably  free  from  an  envious  or  re- 
pining disposition,  yet  he  could  not 
avoid  feeling  some  mortification,  while 
cpmparicg  his  own  acquirements  with 
those  of  "  college  learnt"  men;  and  he 
resolved  to  hazard  suffering  almost  any 
inconvenience,  rather  than  Sidney  should 

thus 
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thus  be  cast  into  the  shade,  for  the  want 
of  understanding  a  Latin  quotation,  or 
a  reference  to  the  customs  of  antiquity , 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might 
despair.  Childe  Harold. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Romelee  was  vi- 
sited by  a  sister,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  This  lady,  for 
reasons  which  the  reader  will  ultimately 
discover,  must  be  introduced  somewhat 
particularly.  She  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  her  parents,  and  in  her  youth  a 
celebrated  beauty,  two  very  unfortunate 
circumstances  for  the  happiness  of  a 
woman  :  an  only  daughter  is  sure  to  be 
humoui*ed  by  her  family — a  beautiful 
girl  will  be  flattered  by  her  admirers ; 
dither  of  these  is  sufficient  to  turn  a 
young  and  giddy  brain,  and  requires  to 
be ,  counteracted  by  good  sense  and  a 

strictly 
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strictly  judicious  education,  or  the  ob- 
ject of  such  attentions  will  be  pert  and 
vain  while  they  are  continued,  peevish 
and  unreasonable  when  they  are  with* 
drawn. 

Those  who  have  the  superintendence 
of  female  youth  cannot  too  often,  nor 
too  forcibly,  impress  on  their  tender 
minds  those  lessons  of  prudence,  for- 
bearance, and  humility,  which  the  world 
is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  force  upon 
them.  The  art  of  self-government  is 
indispensable  to  female  felicity.  But 
Miss  Lydia  Romelee  was  never  taught 
this  lesson  beneath  the  paternal  roof; 
all  there  was  subservient  to  her  wishes 
or  whims ;  and  it  was  the  common  say- 
ing of  the  neighbourhood,  that  she 
ruled  the  whole  family.  Yet  she  was 
neither  ill-natured  nor  passionate;  her 
greatest  fault  was  that  self-estimation 
which  made  her  imagine  her  own  hap- 
piness ought  to  be  the  first  consideration 
with  all  who  approached  her.    Lovers, 

without 
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>idthout  number,  bowed  before  this 
rural  belle,  and  at  Iragth  she  did  what 
few  belles  ever  do,  bestowed  her  affec- 
tions on  one  of  the  most  worthy.  He 
was  not  rich,  but  possessed  what  is  pre* 
ferable,  industry  to  acquire  wealth,  and 
capacity  to  preserve  it,  good  health, 
good  habits,  and  good  morals ;  but  (the 
truth  must  be  told)  it  was  not  to  those 
i:equisites  he  was  indebted  for  the  &vour 
o£  Miss  Lydia,  but  to  his  manly  form 
and  fine  £Ke,  which,  when  set  off  by  a 
handsome  military  dress  (he  was  a  mili- 
tia captain),  she  declared  was  quite  ir- 
resistible. She  loved  him,  however,  as 
sincerely  as  one  whose  standard  of  refer<- 
enoe  was  ever  self^  could  love  another^ 
and  her  parents  willingly  sanctioned  her 
dioioe,  though  they  would  have  been 
better  pleased  could  Reuben  Porter 
have  added  one  round  0  to  the  sum  to- 
tal of  his  fortune.  But  the  match  was 
aettled.  Reuben,  who  already  owned  a 
;ferm,  set  about  building  a  house,  and 

old 


old  Mrs.  Romdee,  full  of  bustling  im<^ 
portance,  began  in  earnest  to  prepare 
her  daughter's  furniture. 

While  these  operations  were  going 
on,  Lydia  took  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing an  acquaintance  who  resided  in  Bos^ 
ton.  She  was  induced  to  go,  partly  tA 
see  the  capital,  but  more  especially  to 
procure  her  wedding  dress  and  oma^ 
ments,  in  a  style  superior  to  what  tht 
country  afiPorded.  She  was  determined 
her  dress  should  be  the  most  splendid 
her  native  town  ever  witnessed. 

While  in  Boston,  she  was,  at  a  party^ 
introduced  to  a  young  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Brainard;  he  was  from 
South  Carolina,  reputed  immensely  riei^ 
was  hi^ly  accomplished,  and  was,  of 
course,  very  much  caressed  in  the  polite 
circles  of  the  metropolis.  But  although 
he  bad  been  heard  to  declare  he  fek 
himself  perfectly  impenetrable  to  female 
dbarms,  in  a  climate  where  the  arrows 
of  Cupid  must,  at  least  two-thirds  of 

the 
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tb0  year,  be  tipped  with  frost,  yet  at 
first  sight,  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
Miss  Romelee.  He  was  informed  of 
her  engagement;  yet,  considering  a 
Yankee  rival  as  no  very  formidable  ob- 
stacle to  his  success,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  his  passion. 
.  He  was  not  half  as  handsome  as  her 
plighted  swain,  but  he  was  far  more 
fashionably  dressed,  and  had  that  air  of 
esisy  elegance,  and  winning  confidence, 
in  his  deportment,  whidi  can  only  be 
acquired  by  mixing  much  with  good 
company,  and  seeing  what  is  called  the 
World.  These  accomplishments  could 
not  fail  of  making  some  impression  on  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  whf>,  notwithstanding 
her  engagement,  still  felt  at  liberty  to 
do  as  she  had  ever  done,  consult  her 
own  feeUngs  only.  Still  in  her  heart 
she  preferred  Reuben ;  but  she  wished 
him  to  know  what  a  fine  gentleman  her 
charms  had  captivated ;  and  this  female 
vanity  of  seeking  to  multiply  admirers, 

made 
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made  ber,  at  last,  yield  to  the  importu- 
nities of  Brainard,  and  consent  he  should 
accompany  her  home. 

The  town  of  S was  instantly  in 

an  uproar.  A  proud  beauty  must  never 
expect  friends  among  her  own  sex;  it 
requires  the  utmost  suavity  of  manners, 
on  the  part  of  a  handsome  girl,  to  make 
tl^  less  favoured  ones  tolerate  the  supe- 
riority which  nature  has  bestowed.  But 
Miss  Lydia  Romelee  had  always  carried 
a  very  high  head,  and  sure  of  gaining 
lovers,  had  taken  no  pains  to  attach 
friends,  or  conciliate  enemies.  Fortu- 
nate circumstances,  more  than  her  own 
prudence,  had  hitherto  prevented  her 
giving  much  cause  for  scandal;  but  an 
opportunity  was  now  presented  which 
nearly  all  seemed  willing  to  improve. 

Mothers  harangued  their  daughters 
on  the  monstrous  wickedness  of  thus 
trifling  with  a  solemn  engagement,  aU 
ways  concluding  with  the  observation^ 
that "  Lydia  Romelee  would  never  pro^ 

pen" 
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per,"  The  young  ladies  affected  to  hold 
her  conduct  in  the  utmost  abhorrence ; 
while  the  young  raen,  who  had  nearly 
all  bowed  to  Lydia,  felt  chagrined  and 
enraged,  that  the  girl  whom  they  had 
so  eagerly  and  vainly  sought,  should  be 
thus  easily  won  by  a  stranger. 

To  Reuben  Porter  the  intelligence  of 
her  levity  was  speedily  conveyed;  no 
less  than  fourteen  of  his  very  kind  friends 
contriving,  in  the  course  of  two  days, 
tth  inform  him  of  the  whole  transaction, 
cx>ndole  with  him  on  the  disappointment 
<rf  his  hopes,  and  offer  him  all  the  coun- 
sels of  their  wisdom  and  experience. 
Two  opposite  modes  of  procedure  were, 
by  his  female  friends,  recommended  in 
the  case.  One  was,  to  abandon  Lydia 
immediately  and  utterly,  as  for  ever  un* 
worthy  of  his  love  or  confidence. 

This  advice  was  offered  in  the  belief 
that  Brainard's  addresses  were  only 
prompted  by  gallantry — that  he  had  no 
serious  intention  of  marrying  her — and 

that, 
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that,  if  the  breach  between  her  and 
Reuben  could  be  rendered  irreconcil- 
able, she  would,  at  Brainard's  departure, 
suffer  a  complete  mortification,  and  ve« 
rify  the  old  adage,  that  between  two 
stools,  one  was  sure  of  coming  to  the 
gronnd. 

The  other  party,  thinking  Brainard's 
intentions  were  reaDy  serious,  and  that 
Lydia  was  equally  anxious  to  wed  hiro, 
urged  Reuben  to  assert  his  claim,  and 
thus  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes. 

So  much  for  the  advice  of  disinter^ 
ested  ^'ends.  But  there  was  one  good 
old  lady,  who  really  loved  both  Reuben 
and  Lydia. — "  Reuben,*'  said  she,  one 
day,  as  he  breathed  a  low  sigh,  "  don't 
be  cast  down ;  all  may  end  happily  yet 
Lydia  loves  you — I  know  she  does,  and 
perhaps  she  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
has  been  represented.  Stories,  you 
know,  lose  nothing  by  being  carried; 
and  though  I  would  not  have  you  im- 
posed 
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posed  upon,  yet  let  me  warn  you  not  to 
form  any  hasty  resolutions.  I  always 
thought  you  were  made  for  each  other, 
and  so  I  think  still,  notwithstanding 
what  has  happened.** 

Reuben  had  hitherto  listened,  appa- 
rently unmoved,  to  the  surmises,  guesses, 
and  exhortations,  of  his  officious  friends ; 
but  now  he  started  from  his  seat,  grasp- 
ed the  old  lady's  hand,  and  pressed  it  fer- 
vently, while  a  tear  moistened  his  eye, 
and  his  voice  quivered  as  he  pronounced 
— "  Thank  you  !"  So  touching  is  real 
sympathy. 

Reuben  loved  Lydia  as  his  life ;  but 
he  had  a  good  share  of  Yankee  indepen- 
dence in  his  spirit ;  and  although  her  un- 
faithfulness pierced  him  to  the  soul,  yet 
he  prudently  resolved  to  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter.  To  compel  her  to 
fulfil  her  engagement,  was  revolting 
to  his  love,  and  pride  forbade  his  ap- 
pealing to  her  compassion ;  so  smother- 
ing his  emotions,   he  appeared  calmly 

to 
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to  awttt  the  result  of  her  coquetry,  and 
his  conduct  was  an  example  of  stoimni, 
which  Zeno  himself  might  have  acquired 
credit  by  imitating. 

Lydia,  meanwhile,  was  not  without 
anxiety  and  self-reproach.  Her  sense  of 
justice  she  might  perhaps  have  stifle^ ; 
hut  she  had  not  yet  brought  her  mind 
to  contemplate  an  eternal  separation  (to 
use  the  lover's  language)  from  Reuben, 
without  emotion;  and  her  pride  was 
sorely  piqued  at  the  apparent  indifference 
with  which  he  received  the  intelligence 
of  her  defection ;  but  Brainard  pressed 
his  suit  with  so  much  earnestness,  and 
his  riches  pleaded  his  cause  so  power- 
fully, that  Lydia's  parents  were  much 
inclined  to  favour  him.  True,  they  had 
the  reputation  of  being  very  pious  people, 
and  no  considerations  would  have  in- 
duced them  to  advise  a  breach  of  a  so- 
lemn engagement  Thus  far  their  con- 
sciences admonished  them;  ao  they  just 
allowed  their  daughter  to  do  as  she 
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pleased  in  the  a£Eair ;  and  iwben  she  a^« 
plied  to  them  for  counsel^  secretly  hoping 
they  would  advocate  theimuse  of  Reu- 
ben, they  merely  o^^sojved-^*^  That  it 
was  for  her  to  decide^f^^her  happiness  was 
at  stake;  and  as  Refubien,  by  not  more 
manfully  asserting  hfs  right,  had  tacitly 
relinquished  her,  they  thought  she  was 
at  liberty  to  consult  her  oym  indina- 
itions/' 

In  short,  to  give  the  result  of  the 
affair  as  concisely  as  possible,  three  weeks 
frppfi  tbcitime  of  Lydia  Komelee*s  re- 
turn from  Boston,  saw  her  the  wedded 
wife  c{  JJora^  Brainard,  and  journeying 
with  him  to  his  home  in  South  Carolina. 

Poor  Reuben!  she  left  the6;  but  I 
shall  not :  ipnd  will  a  single  reader,  wbo 
bas  a  h^art  of  finy  ^^oipassion,  grudge  to 
acco^ipany  an  unfortunate  loyer  »  few 
lines  fUrtib^  ? 

.jle,uben  Porter  nmtha-  cursed  the 
f^l^koyess  of  h^s  hst  love,  nor  thanked 
^6^  |ie  was  rid  fi  her ;  he  kept  quietly 

at 


at  woik  on  the  house  lie  was  fitting  for 
her  reception ;  ai:id  although  the  woman 
where  be  boarded  thought  his  eyes,  for 
sereral  succes^ve  mornings,  looked  red 
and  swollen,  as  if  he  had  passed  sleepless 
nights,  and  liis  appetite  nearly  failed 
hioi,  yet  he  never  complained ;  so  no 
one  dared  insult  him  by  a  shew  of  com« 
passion,  which  is,  on  such  occasions,  to  a 
refined  or  sensitive  mind,  the  most  ex- 
quisite cruelty.  In  a  few  months  he 
paid  his  addresses  to  a  very  amiable  girl. 
She  was  not  a  beauty ;  but  sufficiently 
pretty  to  be  agreeable,  and  in  every  re- 
quisite for  a  good  wife,  far  superior  to 
Lydia  Romelee.  They  married — ac- 
quired a  handsome  property — lived  very 
happily  together,  and  were  much  be- 
loved by  all  their  acquaintance.  Reu- 
ben was  never  heard  to  allude  to  his  own 
disappointment  but  once.  His  wife  bore 
him  several  girls  in  succession ;  and  some 
one  was  observing  to  him,  that  they 
thought  a  family  of  sons  far  preferable 
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for  a  farmer,  and- that  one  girl  was  quit 
sufficient  for  any  family. 

*•  No,"  he  replied,  "  give  me  a  doze 
rather  f '  then  added,  laughing,  *'  I  ai 
not  partial  to  only  daughters;  you  mui 
remember  I  was  jilted  by  one." 

From  this  observation,  people  infe 
red  he  attributed  the  fickleness  of  Lydia 
conduct  more  to  her  injudicious  educ 
tion,  th^n  to  her  heart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  Ul^s  hae,  the  rose's  d  je, 

The  kindling  lustre  of  an  eye^ 

Wbo  bat  owns  their  magic  sway-^ 

Who  but  feels  they  all  decay.        Burks. 

Mrs.  Brainardy  as  in  future  we  must 
call  her,  did  not  bid  adieu  to  New  Eng- 
land without  emotions  of  regret,  and 
eyen  some  feelings  of  compunction. 
The  parting  from  her  parents,  from 
whom  she  bad  experienced  nothing  but 
kindnes^  and  indulgence,  was  painful  in 
the  extreme — ^she  felt  she  had  liberty  to 
weep;  and  when  the  carriage  reached 
the  last  height  that  oveirlooked  the  vil- 
lage, where  she  had  passed  sa  many 
bright  days,  and  which  she  was  ^ow 
leaving,  perhaps  for  ever,  she  leaned 
krward  to  .catch  another  look,  and  a 

c  S  torrent 


torrent  of  tears  bedewed  her  cheeks. 
They  did,  indeed,  owe  some  of  their 
bitterness  to  the  remembrance  of  Reu^ 
ben — she  thought  of  bis  affection,  his 
disappointment,  and  her  heart  reproach- 
ed her  for  the  part  she  had  acted.  From 
the  height  where  she  then  was,  the 
house  Reuben  had  been  building  for 
her  was  plainly  visible.  She  had  assis- 
ted him  to  design  it,  or  alter  it  rather, 
and  she  now  recollected  how  dieerfully 
he  had  complkd  with  all  her  suggte**^ 
tions.  One  window,  in  particuiiir,  abe 
knew  he  altered  to  please  her,  when  nO' 
other  inducement  woaid  have  prevaikd. 
That  window,  she  how  beheld,  and  the 
train  of  feding  it  awakened,  was  almost 
too  painfol  for  her  ondisciptined  mind  to 
ensure.  Without  sufficient  stability  of 
prineiple  to  guide,  she  bad  ji^t  fnety 
enough  to  tornoeiit  her;  and  the  fear 
that;  for  her  broken  vow^  somc^  pufikliM 
inent  awaited  her  ift  the  stmnge  knd  ta 
wbiek  she  was^  going,  took  hnmediaie 
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poBsesffiOD  of  her  weak  ibncy.  Hev 
husbaiid^  who  thought,  all  hev  grief  pro* 
eee^ted  front  the  liecessity  of  separating 
firoin  her  home  tod  parents,  tried  the 
usual  methods  of  consolation  practised 
on  sach  occasion^  kissed  the  tears  from 
her  &it  dieek^  talked  of  his  love,  and 
gcatitiide,  and  constancy,  all  eternal,  of 
course;  and  told  her  of  the  thousand 
amusements  awaiting  her  in  a  gay  city, 
irhere  his  wealth  would  enable  her  to 
oommand  every  pleasure  she  desired* 
This  last  consideration  gave  her  some 
Qomfbrt 

Persons  who  dare  not  commune  with 
their  own  hiearts,  are  not  only  dependent 
00  society  for  thdr  pleasures,  but  must 
seek  it  as  a  refuge  from  anxiety  and  re^ 
morse* 

It  may  be  thought  strange  Lydia 
should  give  her  hand  to  Brainard,  when 
in  her  heart  sihe  really  preferred  her  first 
love.  But  one  wrong  step  usually  makes 
floiaiiy  others  inevitable.    The  love  of 

c  4  admiration 
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adkniration  first  induced  her  to  admit  the 
addresses  of  Mr.  Brainard;    then  the 
cool  behaviour  of  Reuben  Porter  made 
her  fear  he  would  not  forgive  her  levity, 
without  concessions,  which  she  disdain- 
ed to  make ;  and  thus  she  was  compelled 
either  to  wed  the  former,  or  risk  bdng 
considered  a  forsaken  damsel,  a  character 
she  abhorred  above  all  thin^.     It  can- 
not then  excite  wonder,  if  Mrs.  Brai- 
nard's  ideas  of  future  felicity,  instead  of 
centering  in   the  dear  domestic  circle 
over  which  she  was  so  soon  to  preside, 
should   borrow  many  of  their  tints  of 
happiness  from  the  fashionable  and  gay 
diversions  to  which  her  husband  incon- 
siderately directed  her  attention.    That 
she  now  felt  far  from  being  completely 
happy,   her    heart  acknowledged  ;  but 
willing  to  attribute  it  to  any  thing  rather 
than  her  own  folly,  she  complained  of  the 
tediou^ness  of  travelling,  the  inconveni- 
ences of  inns;  and  scarcely  seeing  an 
object  that  gave  her  any  satisfaction  in 

the 
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the  wbole  way,  impatiently  urged  her 
husband  to  hasten  his  journey. 

Mr.  Brsunard  was  a  gay  man,  and  one 
who  sometimes  yielded  his  reason  to  the 
influence  of  violent  passions,  as  he  had 
done  in  his  hasty  marriage ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed nevertheless  a  generous  heart  and 
a  cultivated  mind.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  4^e  scenery ;  and  his  principal 
inducement  to  visit  the  North,  was  to 
examine  and  take  views  of  some  of  the 
sublime  prospects  nature  exhibits  in  this 
part  of  the  Union.  Often,  when  alone, 
had  he  lingered  on  the  way,  and  his  solif- 
tary  excursions  had  afforded  him  exqui- 
site satisfaction ;  but  he  now  anticipated 
an  increase  of  pleasure,  when  he  had 
such  a  loved  and  lovely  one  by  his  side» 
to  whom  he  might  whisper  his  observa? 
tions,  and  who,  by  the  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  her  taste  and  feelings,  would, 
correct  and  improve  his  own.  What  an 
oversight,  that  before  taking  her  **  for 
better  for  worse,"*  he  did  not  ascertaiA 

c  5  whether 
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whether  ^e  bid  tMte;  and  bow  &r  it  wts 
in  unison  witb  his  own  I    However^  fa^ 
footi  found  she  had  little  admiration  to 
bestow  on  any  object  except  herself  She 
mustbethe&irestflowei^in  everypartenre, 
theobjiectof  unceasing  solicitude  and  at* 
tention,  or  shefel t  neglected  and  unhaj^. 
SduietiiDes,  in  a  fit  of  sudden  enthusi* 
asm,  he  would  call  on  her  to  admire  with 
him  a  sublime  or  beautiful  prospect,  or 
endeavour  to  introduce  rational  conver-^ 
saticm ;  but  the  impatiehce  of  her  coun- 
tenance, and  sullen  answers,  soon  con* 
vfnced  him  he  must  change  his  sutgect 
Before  reaching  Charleston,  be  had 
become  heartily  weary  of  the  insipid 
eommon-place  chat  which  only  could 
entertain  her,  and  something  very  much 
like  a  sigli  heaved  his  bosom,  when  re- 
flecting he  must  travel  the  joumey  of 
life  with  such  a  companion ;  but  he  felt 
certain  her  face  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  excuse  him  for  marrying 
her;  and  be  determined  to  become  bev 

preceptor; 
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preoeptor ;  and  doubted  not,  but  with  a 
Me  aB^iduity  on  bis  part,  she  would 
beooiqe  as  agreeable  a  companion  as  she 
ab^y  was  a  beautiful  mistress.  He 
had,  with  all  his  learning,  yet  to  leanij 
that  the  w<Mnan  who  has  from  in&ncy 
been  aooustomed  to  a  constant  course  of 
adulation  and  indulgence,  seldom  exerts 
h^  talents,  because  she  thinks  such  ex- 
ertion unnecessary ;  and  the  person  who 
presumes  to  arouse  her  from  this  supine* 
ness,  is  sure  to  excite  her  displeasure* 

Mr.  Brainard  was  the  owner  of  a 
plantation  a  few  miles  from  Charleston, 
and  an  degant  house  in  the  city.  It 
was  to  his  city  residence  he  first  coi^ 
ducted  bis  bride,  and  there  introduce4 
her  to  his  large  eirde  of  fashionable  ao* 
quaintance.  The  women  allowed  she 
was  very  pretty,  yet  each  had  objectic^is 
to  urge  agaijnst  particular  features.  One 
tbottj^t  her  nose,  too  long;  another 
called  her  forehead  too  low ;  a  third  dis*' 
blijie  f  y ^  I  apd  a  fourth  was;  quite 
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sure  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexioii 
was  heightened  by  art;  but  they  all 
joined  in  condemning  her  air  and  man- 
ners, as  absolutely  rustic,  if  not  dowdy- 
ish.  The  men,  however,  uninfluenced 
for  once  by  the  ladies,  unanimously 
voted  her  an  angel.  Whatever  was 
abrupt  in  her  conversation,  or  ungrace- 
ful in  her  address,  was,  by  them,  termed 
ndivetS;  and  had  not  the  days  of  chi- 
valry been  past,  the  Northern  lass  might, 
in  a  Southern  city,  have  boasted  many 
a  champion  of  her  charms.  It  was  even 
rumoured,  that  a  number  of  young 
gentlemen  had  vowed  to  go  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  New  England,  before  select- 
ing their  wives ;  nay,  it  was  absolutely 
asserted  one  had  departed ;  but  the  re- 
sult of  his  expedition  was  never,  I  be- 
lieve, made  public. 

What  Mrs.  Brainard  thought  of  the 
new  scene  to  which  she  was  thus  intro- 
duced, will  be  best  understood  by  the 
perusal  of  two  letters  which  she  address-^ 
'^   '  ■'  -^  ed 
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ed  to  her  inother  soon  after  her  arrival. 
To  explain  how  these  letters  fell  into 
my  hands^  would  be  a  long  and  need? 
less  story ;  but  the  reader  may  depend 
on  their  authenticity.  Yet  the  veracity 
of  an  historian  obliges  me  to  acknow- 
ledge they  have  undergone  some  alte* 
rations.  The  orthography  needed  many 
corrections^  and  the  punctuation  had  to 
be  entirely  supplied.  The  capital  let- 
ters, also,  were  distributed  with  the  ut- 
most impartiality  throughout  the  whole, 
as  often  ending  a  word  as  beginning  a 
sentence.  Indeed,  no  one  who  saw  the 
crooked,  blotted,  mis-spelt  scrawls,  would 
have  imagined  a  delicate  hand  had  pen- 
ned, and  bright  eyes  overlooked  them. 
These  facts  are  not  recorded  for  a  libel 
against  Mrs.  Brainard,  but  merely  as  a 
warning  to  beautiful  young  ladies,  lest, 
like  her,  they  should  depend  on  the 
graces  of  their  perscxns,  and  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  people  display  their  own 

image 
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image  in  their  familiar  letters—bow  ner 
oeastaff  to  a  Jkvr  writer^  thrt  the  un-* 
presaion  should  be  a^t>  one ! 


LETTEE  FIRST. 

"  Charleston  City,  December  17, 17 — ^• 

"  MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

**  I  now  take  my  pen  to  inform 
you  I  am  well,  and  hope  this  letter  will 
find  you  enjoying  the  same  blessing. 
We  had  a  very  uncomfortable  journey, 
jolting  along  over  the  rough  roads,  up 
hill  and  down ;  but  we  reached  the  end 
of  it  in  safety,  which  I  take  to  be  a  spe- 
cial interposition  of  Providence,  consi- 
dering the  great  length  of  the  way,  and 
my  being  totally  unused  to  travelling. 
Mr.  Brainard  has  a  fine  house,  the  pret- 
tiest I  have  seen  in  Charleston ;  and  I 
like  the  house  well,  and  I  should  like 
the  place  very  well,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  black  people-^-n^gjg'^^  they  call  'em 

here. 
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here.  Ob^  dear  mothft,  yod  know  how 
fingfatened  I  always  was  at  a  negro  !•« 
how  I  used  to  run  behind  yoiir  cfaaif 
when  old  Sampson  came  to  the  door, 
and  always  screamed  when  he  offered  to 
step  in.  But  mercy !  here  the  negroes 
are  as  thick  as  bees ;  the  streets  are  full 
of  *em.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  imagine 
there  were  so  many  in  the  universe. 
When  our  carriage  drove  up  to  the  gate^ 
out  bolted  a  great  black  fellow,  and  Mr. 
Brainard  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
was  as  glad  to  see  him  as  could  be ;  but 
I  trembled  aU  over,  for  I  began  to  te^ 
member  the  stories  I  had  read  of  slaves 
murdering  their  masters  and  mistresses^ 
and  many  such  bloody  things.  I  guess 
Mr.  Brainard  saw  I  was  pale,  for  he  told 
me  not  to  be  frightened  at  Cato,  who 
wes  one  of  the  best  creatures  living. 
But  when  we  entered  the  hall,  there 
stood  a  row  of  blacks,  laughing  till  their 
mouths  were  stretched  from  ear  to  ear, 
to  weloome  us.  They  all  crowded  round 

my 
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my  husband,  and  I  was  so  frightened, 
thinking  some  of  them  might  have 
knives  in  their  hands  to  kill  us,  that  I 
could  not  help  shrieking  as  loud  as  I 
could;  and  the  slaves  ran  away,  and 
Mr.  Brainard  looked  angry,  and  I  hardly 
know  what  happened  next,  for  I  believe 
I  fainted.  I  am  sure  if  I  had  only 
known  this  was  a  negro  country,  I  never 
would  have  come  here.  They  have  a 
great  many  parties  and  balls  here.  I 
don't  go  to  the  balls,  for  I  never  learned 
to  dance,  and  I  think  they  are  sinful ; 
but  I  go  to  all  the  parties,  and  dress 
just  as  rich  and  fine  as  I  please.  I  have 
a  new  head-dress,  the  prettiest  thing  my 
^yes  ever  beheld ;  I  wish  you  could  see 
it.  My  husband  buys  me  every  thing 
I  ask  for,  and  if  I  did  not  eternally  see 
them  black  people  about  me,  I  should 
be  quite  happy.  Every  single  day  I  am 
urging  Mr.  Brainard  to  send  them  off. 
He  always  tells  me  it  is  impossible,  and 
would  be  cruelty  to  them,  as  they  are 

contented 


oontiented  and  happy,  and  have  no  other 
home  or  country  where  they  could  be 
received.  But .  I  intend  to  teaze  him 
tin  he  does.  I  don't  care  where  the 
creatures  go,  nor  much  what  becomes  of 
them,  if  they  can  only  be  out  of  my 
sight.  Pray  give  my  love  to  Betty 
Baily ,  and  tell  her  I  wish  she  Would 
oome  and  live  with  me,  and  then  I 
should  want  no  other  help.  I  often  tell 
my  husband  I  would  do  my  work  alone ; 
but  he  laughs,  and  says—*  What  a  ridi* 
eulous  thing  it  would  be  to  see  you  in 
the  kitchen  V  And  besides,  he  says,  no 
white  person  will  live  long,  if  they  at* 
tempt  to  labour  in  this  warm  climata 
What  to  do  I  know  not;  but  I  am 
determined  to  get  the  black  creatures 
away. 

"  Your  dutiful  daughter, 

"  Lydia  Bbainaed.** 


LETTEB 


» 

L£TT£E  SECOND. 

*  ■      I  - 

"  Charlestons  City,  May  ^  17-^. 

^  I  recdved  your  kind  ktter 
df  Fi^brMi^  &*st;  and  I  should  bave  an- 
m^f^  16  immediately,  but  I  tLave  had 
i  W0l4d  <]f  trouble  of  kte«  I  do  not 
indW^  h6W  to  tell  y<Hi  wbaU  I  hove  dis- 
tK^eH^l  but  yet  I  noiiiist,.  that  yod  may 
pHty  f6t  tn&,  thkt  my  faith  may  be 
str^Dgtfa^iied,  and  thrt  I  n^ay^  be  kepi 
thyitk  temptatioRv  I  have  c£l&l  heard 
you  wy,  t6e  childi^n  of  pr6fessdr)st  Iveiie 
eiiB{>6t^filIty^  'protected  by  :dSviiie  giace^  and 
I  itm^  i\kr€  I  iye#d  snch :  prdt^ction^or, 
ddti'^  ybfi  thinks  Mr^  Brainard  k  a  popie, 
W  af  papist,  I  fbrgi^t  which  they  call  'em, 
and  he  goes  to  a  chapel,  and  calls  it  a 
meeting, ^when  it  is  no  more  like  our 
m^tiilgs  ifiatiT  it  is  like  a  ball.  I  have 
been  twice,  but  I  am  determined  to  go 
no  more,  and  I  say  every  thing  I  can 
against  it ;  for  it  is  so  different  from  our 
-  Christian 


Chticrtiain  t^ordhip,  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
wrong'.  1  aM  sure  you  will  be  veify 
mucb  shocked  to  hear  of  this,  and  I  was 
when  I  discovered  it;  and  I  harve  a 
tbousasid  times  wished  myself  in  New 
Ungkmd.  But  don't  say  a  word  about 
it— you  know  who*  I  would  not  have 
he*  of  it  for  aB  the  world. 

•^  I  have  every  thing  money  can  com- 
matid  to  content  me,  and  if  Mr.  Brain-^ 
ard  wbdld  onty  send  away  his  servants^ 
as  be  ealls^  them,  and  go  to  a  congre* 
gational  meeting,  I  think  I  should  be 
quite  happy.  But  these  blacks  are  A* 
Wffyd  at  my  elbow.  Here's  one  just 
been  iivto  the  room,  to  see  if  I  wanted 
any  thing,  but  I  bade  her  go  about  her 
business.  If  my  husband  will  keep 
them,  he  may  order  them — I  will  not, 
for  they  frighten  me  out  of  my  senses. 
Mr.  Brainard  is  very  kind  to  them,  and 
they  love  him  like  a  father,  though  he 
will  keep  them  in  slavery ;  while  they 
hate  me,  I  know  they  do,  yet  I  tell  them 

every 
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every  day  I  wish  they  were  in  Guinea. 
But  they  are  a  stupid,  upgrateful  race, 
and  I  detest  them  perfectly.  I  have  a 
new  carpet  for  my  parlour,  very  beauti- 
ful indeed.  Father  would  say  it  was 
too  handtome  to  walk  on;  but  yet,  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  such  fine  things, 
now  I  have  them  so  common,  are  not 
half  so  pledsing  as  I  expected  they 
wou}d  be.  I  have  to  sit  about  with  no- 
thing to  do,  till  I  am  quite  low-spirited ; 
and  then  I.  think  how  I  used  to  enjoy 
myself  when  at  home,  how  I  could 
work  und  sing  the  whole  day.  Oh,  I 
sAiall  never  be  so  happy  again !  Give 
my  love  to  all  my  friends.  Your  duti- 
ful daughter,  Lydia  Braikabd." 


t\ 


CHAF 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  bands  full  ? 
She  either  giTes  a  stomach,  and  oo  food — 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  awaj  the  stomach ;  such  the  rich, 
That  hare  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not. 

King  Henry  IV.  Part  II 

Feom  the  letters  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, the  domestic  management  of  Mrs. 
Brainard  may  be  easily  understood. 
Educated  from  her  infancy  to  consult 
her  own  feelings  only,  neither  the  inte- 
rest, the  happiness,  nor  the  wishes  of  her 
husband,  could  induce  her  to  yield  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  endeavour 
to  conquer  her  anti()athy  to  the  blacks. 
It  was  not  principle,  but  prejudice,  that 
actuated  her  Conduct.  She  cared  little 
for  their  fate,  if  removed  from  their  si^t 
She  feared  and  detested  them,  and  they 

reciprocated 
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reciprocated  her  dislike.    They  had  ra- 
ther be  whipped  than  hated. 

It  was  in  vain  her  husband  attempted 
to  reason  with  her-^told  her  that  his  fa- 
ther, on  his  deathbed,  in  consigning  to 
his  care  the  servants,  had  solemnly  charg- 
ed him  to  treat  them  kindly,  and  never 
to  sell  or  alienate  those  who  behaved 
well.  He  told  her,  moreover,  that  no 
one  could  hold  the  system  of  slavery  in 
greater  aibhorrence  than  himself;  but  the 
peculiar  circumstances  .under  which  the 
$lave-holders  were  placed,  rendered  a 
relinqujUhment  of  their  right  over  their 
^V€;^f  for  the  present,  impracticable, 
1E^%  tb^t  hep  with  every  noble-spirited 
.g^tleman,  injuabiting  the  soujfch,  antici- 
pate the  day,  when  the  necessity  for 
jdaviery  would  cqas^  to  e^st,  ;and  when 
their  ^country,  ki  being  freed  from  its 
cur3e«  would  wipe  off  the  oply  b^Qt  tliAt 
stained  her  cbaraqter.  His  firguments 
were  g^wen  tQ  th^  wwds. .  The  w\»i 
answer  of  Mr9«  Brainard  was,  that  there 

were 
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irereno  fiUyes  m  "New  Engl^n^if  nd  therie 
was  no  need  of  Iv^vipg  finy  in  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

But  the  ^discovery  that  her  husband 
was  a  Roman  Cathdiic,  was  a  still  more 
serious  affair.  His  belief  like  that  of 
most  meu's,  was  more  the  efiGect  of  habit 
and  education,  than  of  reflection  or  seri- 
ous examination.  His  parents^  who  liv- 
ed as  Christians  ought  to  live,  and  died 
as  Christians  must  wish  to  die,  wqre 
Catholics;  and  the  remembrance  of 
their  virtues  and  piety,  halloweds  in  the 
heart  of  their  son,  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. Yet  he  was  not  higotted  to  its 
particular  tenets,  and  his  benevolence  of 
disposition  always  inclined  him  to  think 
favourably  of  the  motives  qfj^umafi  con- 
duct, and  of  the  religions  that;  differed 
frooi  his  own. 

Mrs.  prainard's  piety,  ho^^eyer,  was 
of  quite  a  C9ntrary  spirit.  Elected  to 
salvatiqn^  sl^e  jiad  nothing  to  do  but  ac- 
cept, and  then  there  was  no  possibility 

of 
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of  her  failing  to  gain  the  crown,  how- 
ever she  might  loiter  by  the  way,  or  de- 
viate from  the  prescribed  course.  And 
she  could  not  believe  any  One  would  be 
saved  who  had  not  an  experience  to  re- 
late, and  who  had  not  been  convicted 
and  converted  in  the  regular  wayi  She 
had  faith,  but  forgot  to  add  to  her  faith, 
patience  or  charity,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  all  Having  naturally  a  timid  mind, 
and  being  inclined  to  superstition,  she 
imagined  her  husband's  infidelity,  for 
so  she  termed  his  liberal  principles,  was 
to  punish  her  for  her  unfaithfulness  to 
Reuben  Porter. 

But  the  history  of  matrimonial  infe- 
lidty  is  an  unpleasant  subject,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  seems  to 
be  owing  more  to  what  may  be  termed 
fate  and  necessity,  than  folly  or  vice. 
The  truth  was,  the  habits,  opinions,  and 
tastes  of  the  husband  and  wife  were  to- 
tally dissimilar,  and  neither  was  wiHing 
to  make  cdnc^ons,  or  relinquish  their 

favourite 
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&vounte  theories.  He  thought,  as  hus- 
bands are  apt  to  think,  that  it  was  his 
prerogative  to  rule,  and  his  wife's  happi- 
ness must  consist  in  studying  and  con- 
tiibuting  to  his.  She  rarely  reasoned 
mudi  on  any  subject.  Her  wishes  had, 
beneath  the  paternal  roof,  been  laws  to 
all  who  approached  her;  and  the  transi- 
tion from  a  goddess  receiving  adoration, 
to  an  obedient  wife,  was  a  falling  off  to 
which,  as  she  had  never  anticipated,  she 
did  not  submit  with  a  very  good  grace. 

Those  whom  Providence  seems  to  fa- 
vour^  by  bestowing  the  means  of  luxury 
without  the  necessity  of  labour,  are 
often  the  least  enviable  of  our  species. 
If  they  have  much  leisure,  they  will 
.soon  find  it  a  heavy  commodity  on  their 
hands,  and  be  willing  to  exchange  it  even 
for  the  most  trivial  amusements  and  un- 
profitable pursuits.  None  save  a  judici- 
ously-disciplined mind  is  fitted  to  proper- 
ly  enjo/  and  dignify  leisure.  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  unhappy  for  Mrs.  Brainard, 

YOL.  I.  D  that 
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that  no  necessity  existed  for  the  exer- 
tion of  her  industry.  She  was  naturally 
industrious^  and  had  they  been  poor, 
the  eficNi;s  to  procure  a  livelihood  would 
have  prevented  that  melancholy  vacuity 
of  mind  she  experienced,  while  saunter- 
ing  from  apartment  to  apartment  in  her 
splendid  mansion,  where  nothing  re- 
quired her  care,  and  nothing  interested 
^her  feelings.  She  soon  found  it  was 
possible  to  be  very  rich  and  very  wretch- 
ed; while  Mr.  Brainard  became  con- 
vinced, that  the  personal  beauty  of  a 
wife  added  nothing  to  her  husband's 
felicity. 

The  consequences  may  be  easily  di- 
vined. Instead  of  passing  his  happiest 
hours  beneath  his  own  roof,  Mr.  Brain- 
ard sought  his  pleasures  in  the  circles  of 
dissipation.  The  race-ground,  billi^^- 
table,  and  theatre,  were  his  favourite 
places  of  diversion ;  yet  hi&.  good  3ense 
and  natural  prudence  prev^ited  .his  fall- 
ing a  victim  to  vic^  idthoiigh  h.ewas 

fast 
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&&t  becx>ining  a  votary  of  folly.     His 
wife,  who  had  fewer  resources  for  killing 
time,  was  soon  the  prey  of  ennui  and 
discontent.     Had  they  been  blest  with 
children,   their  story    would  doubtless 
have  been  a  different  one.     A  common 
offspring  hallows  the  union  of  a  wedded 
pair,  far  more  than  the  benediction  of 
tiie  priest.  .  They  then  sympathize  in 
the  same  hopes,  fears,  and  affections,  and 
each   day  draws  closer  and  closer  the 
bonds  of  interest  and  sdfJove;  for  they 
love  themselves  in  their  race,  till  their 
unicxi  becomes  inseparable  by  any  thing 
save  death.     This  bond,  however,  did 
not  operate  in  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brainard,   for  children  they  had  none; 
and  the  disappointment  of  their  wishes 
sensibly  diminished  their  tenderness  for 
eaeb  other.     There  were  not,  to  be  sure, 
any  gross  insults,  or  outrages  against 
propriety,  offered  by  either ;  but  there 
wfts  a  ^^nstant  clashing  of  sentiments ; 
a  perpetual  disagreement  in  tastes  and 

D  2  opinions; 
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opinions;  a  kind  of  querulousness  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  and  contempt  on 
that  of  the  husband,  which  rendered 
their  domestic  society  irksome  and  un- 
pleasant to  all  who  joined  it ;  to  them- 
selves it  must  have  been  most  disagree- 
able and  repulsive. 

In  this  manner  they  passed  nearly 
twenty  years,  Mrs.  Brainard  often  en- 
treating her  husband  to  take  her  to  New 
England;  but  as  she  scrupulously  in- 
sisted on  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  he 
had  given  her  mother,  to  go  the  whole 
journey  by  land,  he  had  a  good  excuse 
for  declining  her  request :  and  perhaps 
she  never  would  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  revisiting  her  native  state,  had 
not  a  severe  fit  of  sickness  come  oppor- 
tunely to  her  aid.  Her  physician  pro- 
nounced travelling  indispensable  to  the 
perfect  recovery  of  her  health ;  and  her 
emaciated  countenance  awakening,  in 
the  heart  of  her  husband,  pity  and  re- 
morse. 
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morse,  rekindled,  in  some  measure,  his 
first  tenderness  for  her. 

He  could  not  forbear  reflectiDg  that 
by  promises  of  enduring  love,  and  un- 
wearied care,  he  had  prevdled  on  her 
to  leave  tbe  home  of  her  childhood,  and 
the  dear  friends  ^ho  delighted  to  che- 
rish and  indulge  her:  nay,  more,  for 
him  she  had  forsaken  a  lover,  who 
would  doubdess  have  made  her  a 
&r  more  fitting  husband  than  he  had 
dime.  It  was  not  probable  her  life 
would  continue  long ;  and  Brainard,  with 
tbe  generosity  natural  to  his  disposition, 
when  his  better  feelings  predominated, 
determined  to  gratify  her  wishes. 

Accordingly  they  started  for  New 
Hampshire,  and  travelling  by  easy 
stipes,  arrived  without  accident  at  the 
end  of  their  monotonous  journey.  But 
twenty  years  had  wrought  strange 
dianges:  both  the  parents  of  Mrs. 
Brainard  were  m  their  graves;  her  bro- 
thers  had  all^  James  excepted,  emigrated 
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to  other  states ;  and  of  her  early  compa-( 
nions  and  friends,  but  very  few  remain- 
ed in  her  native  village.—'*  I  came  to 
the  place  of  my  birth,  and  said-^*  The 
friends  ^rf*- my  youth,  whereare  they.?-^ 
and  echa  ans^vjered — ^  Where  are  they  ?" 

Mrs.  Bitaipaxd  had  neVer  read  the  sent 
timent,  but  her  heart  fqlt  its  force;  aad 
feeble  and  melancholy,  she  entreated  hei 
husband  to  take  her ^i  ta  the  town,  is^here 
she  underrtobd  her  brother  Jiames,  now 
dignified  by  the  title  of  James:  Romelee, 
esquire,  resided.  She  left  him  a.  lad  of 
sixt^en-t--lively,  ardent,  and.  unfearing; 
she  fouad  him  an  eiU:ei|Ktising,  intdli^ 
gent,  and  respectable  inan>.  hapfoly  eix^ 
ployed  on  a  fenn,  vwhtcb  he  had  pur- 
chased with  his  owd  earnings,  and  now 
cultivated  with  hianirwn  hands.  A  oeat,; 
totnmodioos  house,  a  pleasant,  happy* 
looking  Wifey  and  half  a  dozen  lovely 
children^  were  th^  pledges  of  his  felicity^ 

**  We  have  bqt  a  small  house  to  re* 
ceive  yott  ill/' ^aid  Mr .  Bomele^  to  his 

splendidly* 


splendidly-dressed  visitors ;  "  but  your 
wdoome  is  as  sincere  as  though  we  could, 
usher  you  into  a  palace.'' 

,« 1  doubt  it  not,"  returned  Mr.  Brai- 
nard ;  ^'  and  you  have  all  that  is  really 
necessary  to  happiness — ^health,  a  com- 
petency, and  thpse  dear  ones,"  glancing 
his  eyes,  on  the  group  of  little  laughing 
&ees»  which  were  stretching  forward, 
eager  to  catch  a  peep  at  the  strangers. 

The^hildren  were  immediately  called 
forward,  their  names  repeated*  and  the 
good  quaUti^s  and  promisipg  abilities  oC 
eadi  enumerated  and  dilated  upon,  some- 
what at  length,  by  their  delighted  mo« 
ther,  who,  though  a  very  s^sible  wo- 
man^ had  yet  the  mother^s  weakness,  of 
being  dotingly  fond  of  her  children. 

Mrs.  Brainard  beheld  her  brother's 
happiness  with  feelings  very  much  like 
envy,  certainly  with  d^p  repinings  at 
her  own  less  favoured  lot.  3he  had 
wea}tl4  to  gratify  every  whim ;  but  find- 
ing its  enjoyment  did  not  satisfy  her 
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heart,  she  considered  it  worthless,  and 
often  thought  she  would  willingly  part 
with  it  all,  could  she  only  have  one 
sweet  child,  to  call  her  by  the  endearing 
name  of  *^  mother,"  and  embrace  her  as 
affectionately  as  the  children  did  her 
sister-in-law.  She  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  returning  to  her  desolate 
home,  and  living  in  the  cheerless  do- 
mestic solitude  which  had  so  long  prey- 
ed on  her  spirits. — "  I  shall  never  have 
a  child  of  tny  own,"  said  she  to  herself 
one  day,  as  she  sat  tracing,  in  the  infan- 
tile features  of  her  brother's  children,  the 
resemblance  of  her  deceased  parents; 
**  but  I  will  beg  one  of  these— my  bro- 
ther cannot  refuse  me— 4ind  then  I  shall 
have  something  to  live  for."  No  sooner 
had  this  idea  taken  possession  of  her 
mind,  than  she  hastened  to  impart  it  to 
her  husband,  hoping  he  would  aid  her 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan,  which 
now  seemed  indispensable  to  her  hap- 
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pnes8»  and  almost  necessary  to  her  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  Braifiard  had  secretly  formed  the 
same  wish.  He  had  no  near  relative  who 
needed  his  property,  and  flattered  him- 
self, if  he  oould  obtain  a  son  of  Mr.  Ro< 
melee's,  and  educate  him  as  his  own,  he 
should  then  transmit  his  immense  wealth 
to  one,  who,  grateful  for  the  favour, 
would,  by  his  assiduity  and  filial  respect, 
endeavour  to  merit  the  continuance  of 
his  favour.  Seldom  had  the  husband 
and  wife  been  so  well  agreed  on  any 
subject  as  in  the  design  of  obtaining  one 
of  the  little  rosy-cheeked  urchins,  who 
now  bounded  by  them,  all  frolic  and 
happiness,  as  unconscious  and  uncaring 
of  the  proud  fortune  which  awaited  one 
of  their  number,  as  were  the  children  of 
Jesse,  when  the  prophet  came  to  select 
fix>m  among  them  a  king  to  reign  over 
Israel.  But  the  motives  of  choice  in  the 
two  cases  were  widely  different.  The . 
prophet  did  not  regard  the  outward  ap- 
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pearance>  pc^  the :  aige ;  JVfr.  Prainai;cl 
and  his  wife  were  almost  entirely  inflni- 
'^H^  1^  the^et  i^onsidf  ii^kM3i&(  Sidney 
iV^  ti^^fi^i^t,  9fkd  would  soon  be  a  com- 
^D}on  fpr  tl^eip ;  be  had  a  ^r  counte- 
jaaQCQ,,  and  )v;ouljd  do  honour  to  their  ^- 
lectipu.  The$e  were  the  fir$t  requis^- 
ikiojpis;  then  ^rs.  Srainard  recollected 
his  wother  had  told  her  how  sweet-tem- 
,pered  and  docile  he  waSt  and  what  an 
:e;xce^ent  scholar.  '*  Axid^"*  said  she, 
"  aiiy  one  may  know  he  is  amiable,  by 
fmly  looking  on  his  face ;  and  for  genius, 
t^ere  never  wa^s  a  Romelee  deficient  in 
,thfit "  Mr.  Brainard  smiled.  He  m^t, 
;perhaps,  have  named  one  exception, 
but  his  good-nature,  or  good-breeding, 
prevented,  and  he  only  repoarkef},  hp 
wi^sbfd  they  might  obtain  the  o}pl^. 
Mrs.  3rainar4  undertook  to  procure  h^r 
brptt^er's  cpnsent,  while  her  husband  v^IEMS 
Ito  ^ry  his  rhetoric  on  Mrs.  Romele^, 
£rom  whose  maternal  tenderness  thjey  i^ 

prebendai 
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prehended  the  most  serious  opposition  to 
didr  plan. 

It  would  be  too  lengthy  to  detail  all 
that  was  said  and  thought  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  will  not  believe  it  would  be  unin- 
teresting ;  for  can  the  deep  emotions  of 
parental  love^  contending  with  the  pow- 
er&d  temptations  of  ambition  and  inte- 
re^  be  an  uninteresting  exhibition  to 
those  who  would  analyze  the  human 
mindy  by  tracing  the  operations  of  its 
mcxst  pot^it  passions  ? 

The  parents  hesitated  long,  and  not 
till  a  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  by 
Mr.  Brainard  for  the  conclusion  of  his 
visit,  did  they,  give  a  decisive  answer  to 
his  proposal  of  taking  Sidney  to  South 
Carolina,  adopting  him  for  his  own  son, 
educating  him  in  the  best  manner^  and 
making. him  sole  heir  to  his  vast  posses- 
ions. "  What  answer  shall  we  give  ?" 
said  Mr.  Romelee  to  his  wife,  as  they 
were  discussing  the  matter  after  the  fa- 
mily had  retured  for  the  night.    ^\  I  wish 
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to  subdue  my  own  feelings,  and  acC 
wholly  for  the  best  interests  of  our  child.*' 

Mrs.  Romelee  sighed.  She  thought 
the  boy's  interest  would  certainly  be 
promoted  by  going,  and  that  such  was 
the  conclusion  at  which  his  father  was 
intending  to  arrive.  "  If  I  thought  it 
was  the  will  of  Heaven,''  said  she,  ip  a 
low  tone,  ^  I  would  submit  I  have 
often  thought  something  singular  would 
happen  to  that  child.  Don't  you  re- 
member what  strange  dreams  I  have  had 
about  him  ? — that,  in  particular,  which 
I  thought  portended  his  death  ?" 

"  No,  J  do  not  now  recollect  it,"  re- 
plied her  husband. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  never  told  it  you," 
returned  she ;  **  but  I  dreamt  I  was 
looking  out  of  our  east  window,  and  I 
saw  a  man  riding  up  the  lane,  full  speed, 
on  a  coal-black  horse.  The  man  was  a 
stranger  to  me  then,  but  since  I  have 
seen  brother  Braihard,  I  think  he  did 
resemble  him.     WeH,  he  came  up  to 

the 
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the  door»  took  Sidney  by  the  hand,  and 
placed  him  before  him  on  the  hors^ 
and  galloped  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
they  were  soon  out  of  sight  I  told  the 
dream  to  Mrs.  Watson,  and  she  said  a 
black  horse  always  betokened  prosperity, 
and  she  should  think  Sidney  would  have 
good  fortune." 

**  I  hope  it  may  prove  so,"  answered 
her  husband,  who  had  listened  to.  his 
wife's. dream,  and  Mrs.  Watson's  inters 
station  thereofi  without  a  single  sneer 
or-^  pshaw  T — (would  ^1  husbands  be 
as  well  bred  ?)  **  but  I  own  I  have  not 
much  &lth  in  presages ;  yet  I  have  al- 
ways, myself,  cherished  the  idea,  that 
Sidney  was  bom  to  be  distinguished; 
and  I  have  been  forming  every  plan  I 
could  devise  to  give  him  a  liberal  educa^ 
tion,  yet  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able.    We 
have  a  number  of  children  already,  and 
-shall  probably  have  more ;  and  the  in- 
xx)meof  my  farm   will  only  give  us  a 
comfortable  support.   May  not  this  offer 

of 
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bfour  fiiai43  be  an  h^t^tpmlAofKQiFrfh 
sidence  to  fulfil  my  aiixiows  w)^h^? 
And  ncyvir,  «hall  we  murowx»  ^^^  refu^ 
the  blessing,  because  it  i^  npt  ^b$9!to,^€|4 
in  jjiist  &e  way  ^edesiie  ?  AckI  I JsnpiW 
Sidney  Jiafs  been  oujr  idcA.  May  nojt  bijF 
Yemoval  from  us,  for  n  tunc^  be  vi  i^eiicy , 
lest  by  rejoicing  in  the  giflt,  wd  ^org^U 
ting  the  giver,  we  m/ex^  a  xm^e  severe 
trial?"      . 

There:  was  a  jQQg.t>Ause.    Bptfe^fplt 
i^dney  must  gOj  yet  neither  h(a4;9fiHf9gf 
to  express  their  feelings.      :      . 
/"HJQW  can  I  bear''t|[teijs«fiai]^^9n?'' 

43aid  Mrs.  Roinelee,  al;  ik^glh  :  : 

**  We  must  endm^  seppuktiflti  irofl? 
those  lye  love/'  repliwl  ihp]i!  JiHsfefl^tA 
pressipg  Jaer  bwid  i»  (his,:  >'' -l^yqi^^yie 
«iu8t>pai!t!  landtinitbatiSol^Q^/^piir.^^ 
jweetest  'Codsolatiou '  >vtill  |^  j^^t  y^e 
iui^ef  to  )the  best  of  our  .MftllMi«5,v4ifi- 
-cbaigedj&itbfidlytheduti^  inq^n]))^i^t 
ion  us^v^en  thdugh  itbeir  perfwmftpfje 
'ivias  BainfuL" 

Mrs. 


iK>iiiorfSobjeqtkns;  and  tb?  4^{])prjtur^<of 
Sidney  WM  i^imd^sred  €^rtauv  and>  prpr 
psra|y)Ofi  wi^T^  Bficofdingly  made. 

H]a^  Mr.  ^md  Mas.  ILomelee  known 
exacdy  the  sita^ticm  and  pnnc^pt^ipf 
those  to  whose  oiure  tiiey  wexe  noiy^gft^w 
th^ir  darling  chUi^i^  they  would  ij^ew)^ 
have  conaent^d  to  his  depra^re.  ,J^ 
happy  themselves^  blessed  mid  Ufss^g 
each  other,  they  hardly  thought  {fiitfpiiy 
disagreemetits  possible;  and  shame  ^nd 
pride  had  operated  on  the,  n)in4$  of  :tb(^ 
Ti^tonfy  and  prevented  t^em  from  rf^ 
vealing  their  domiestic  troubles.  J^qiv 
could  Mrs.  Braioard,  while  displaying 
her  xkik  4»tins  and  laces,  and  costly  jf^w- 
els^  to  her  admiriog  sister4QrlaWf' ac- 
knowledge they  ive^re  worn  to  <^np^ 
the  throbbings  pf  a  di^ontented  ^^^^ 
spoiling  hieart,  ^nd  that  with  ^^^ 
mh^  and  «plendo!ur«  i^he  was  a  preyjtp 
gjdef  ?  Ifoi  she  could  not  humble  her- 
self so  |l|r.   ^adi  her  ^mother  been  livlqig, 

she 
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she  would  have  poured  into  her  pitying 
ear  the  tale  of  her  distresses ;  but  now 
she  endeavoured  to  appear  as  cheerful  as 
possible,  and  her  altered  countenance 
was  ascribed  altogether  to  the  ravages 
of  time  and  disease.  She  had  made  a 
profession  of  religion  when  very  young, 
beftM^  she  was  married,  and  from  her 
conversation,  her  brother  ascertained  she 
still  held  fast  to  her  hope.  It  was.  true, 
he  did  not  see  in  her  that  spirit  of  hu- 
mility so  lovely  in  a  Christian ;  but  he 
considered  her  situation  and  habits  <^ 
living  were  very  different  from  his,  and 
charity  bade  him  make  many  allows 
ances.  He  knew,  also,  that  Mr.  Brain* 
ard  was  far  from  being  an  orthodox  b^ 
liever;  but  the  affability  c^  his  manners, 
and  the  generosity  and .  kindness  of  his 
temper,  seemed  pledges  of  his  tender 
care  to  the  child  he  was  adopting;  and 
Mr.  Romelee,  who  always  saw  the  good 
in  every  character,  and  excused,  if  pos- 
Mbie,  the  evil,  hoped  he  would  yet  be 

won. 
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won,  by  the  pious  cravereatioii  of  his 
wife,  to  embrace  rdigion. 

The  day  of  separation  at  length  camef 
and  passed,  as  every  day  will,  whether 
brightened  by  joy  or  saddened  by  grief; 
md  the  evening  found  Mr.  Romelee 
and  his  wife  seated  in  their  accustomed 
places  before  their  fire.  A  small  table 
8txx)d  between  them,  on  which  lay  her 
wi>rk  ami  an  open  Bible,  in  which  be 
was  preparing  to  read  a  chapter,  as  a 
part  of  his  evening  devotions.  It  was  a 
custom  he  never  omitted^  always  taking 
the  chapters  in  sucoessimi,  till  he  had 
read  the  whole  Bible,  and  then  again 
turning  to  the  beginning.  The  chapter 
which  came  in  rotation  that  evening  was 
the  forty^sixth  of  Genesis ;  and  when 
reading  the  particulars  of  the  meeting 
of  Jacob  with  his  son  Joseph,  Mr.  Ro- 
melee came  to  that  affecting  exclama* 
ticm  of  the  aged  father—**  Now  let  me 
die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  &ce^  and  thou 
art  alive,  my  son  T  his  vdoe  quivered, 

and 


silence  ensued,  w^fM^^'yrss.brbkeu  by.  tbe 

-  1i,J^y„my  deer yVIary,"  s^4  hfft( tftfc; 
ipg;her  tr^)>Ung  hm^t  '^,we  wwt.  b^, 
i»M'.  <?o4  «tni  jrcfitore  ftijur  ehil^  9n4. 1 
ItAve  fidtb  tp  ,b«fil^Y!9  *fce  wJjU,  in  hi&pjirn 
g«t0d  ti<n«^  ^vtxtiUSitp  see  tbftt  4^ftr 
hgjr'a  feWj  ^gaiip^    .liefc  u»;  rely  on  bji^ 

gw)()9]9(9t  «ncl  «^  bis- protect^  g^^sse 
ferpuwelve3ao4<*iW,i.»;.      ^ 

Wfl.(*»if  ;(^,  posi^n  in;  w^h  the  :4i5-5 

«5j^d#ntsii'9f  tl*§  pyritanp  u§paUy  a^t 

^$«8||?d  thja  tfciP«n^,ftf  gr^$5e),.fee  bmat^b^ 
f[^\k  (be  fef  linger  <^  his  s<mji1  in  i^  m^st 
ferveott  petition  tp  the  J^ej^g  wboiQ  be 
loyed  ahd  tru^ed.  He  prayed  fpr  f<«- 
^tud^.  faitlij^  and  ir^si^i^^on,  for  bimr 
self^  md  b^  i»fcQ  :wa«  dearer  than  Wnji- 
sdf-rtrand  he  prayed  far  hia  aJb^ept  Ghild^ 
that  b0  might  i)eJk«pt  from  temptatipn, 
and  preaerved  ftom  every  sqare;  and» 
ah !  bow  earnestly  he  entreated  that  al- 
though 


though  they  might  h6  denied  the  hapn 
piness  of  seeing  him  again  on  earth,  they: 
might  all  meet  in  that  glorious  worlds 
where  there  are  no  changes  to  dread-r* 
no  separations  to  grieve.  From  that 
time  the  parents  were  resigned,  to  the 
destination  of  Sidney---true»  his  name 
€&isa  trembled  on  the  lips  of  his  mo^ 
Hier,  bit  it  was  only  to  wish  they  might 
bear  he  had  reached  the  end  of  his  jour^ 
ney  in  safety. 

And  in  due  time  her  desire  was  gn^ 
tified:  a  letter  aixived,  filled  with  Sidn 
ney's  praises,  and  the  thanks  of  his  ande 
and  aunt  for  such  a  good  boy.  This 
letter  was  a  treasure,  especially  to  Mrs. 
Romelee;  she  read  it  at  least  fifty  tiooies 
in  the  course  of  the  week ;  and  every 
person  who  called,  being  supposed  int&r 
rested  in  the  intelligence  it  qonveyed, 
bad  to  listen  to  its  contents.  And  hc^ 
kind .  heart  was  not  mistaken  in  her 
friends  and  neighbours :  nearly  all  re«i 
joiced  with  her;  yet  truth  must  be  tbld^ 

however 
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liowever  it  may  shame  poor  human  na* 
ture*-— there  were,  even  in  that  secluded 
and  friendly  place,  a  few  good  ladies, 
who  made  visiting  the  business  of  their 
afternoons,  and  talking  that  of  their 
lives;  these  tea-drinking  veterans  did 
not,  in  their  hearts,  love  Mrs.  Romelee 
-—she  was  too  strict  a  "  keeper  at  home'' 
to  obtain  their  &vour;  yet  they  usually 
Gontiived  to  spend  an  afternoon  with 
her  every  two  or  three  weeks,  just  to 
scold  her  for  not  returning  their  visits ; 
and  when,  with  all  the  mother  in  her 
voice  and  countenance,  she  read  to  them 
the  letter  she  had  received  concerning 
Sidney,  one  remarked,  that  ^*  his  uncle 
might  give  him  a  great  fortune,  and 
make  a  gentleman  of  him,  but  for  her 
part,  no  earthly  consideration  should 
ever  tempt  her  to  let  one  of  her  children 
go  such  a  distance.''  Another  said— 
*'  The  climate  was  very  unhealthy,  and 
she  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  boy 
didn't  live  a  year:"  while  a  third  ob- 
served, 
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served,  that  "  if  she  had  let  one  of  her 
children  go  to  such  a  far-away  place, 
and  he  did  die,  she  should  never  for- 
give herself ;"  adding,  "  there  is  no  one 
will  take  care  of  a  sick  child  like  an  own 
mother." 

Mrs.  Romelee's  heart  sunk  within  her 
at  these  suggestions ;  she  feared  she  had 
done  wrong,  in  giving  her  consent  to 
Sidney's  departure,  and  could  scarcely 
speak  without  weeping  the  whole  after- 
noon. 

'*  Ah !"  said  her  husband,  when  to  his 
eager  inquiries  of  what  disturbed  her, 
she  had  related  the  conversation  of  the 
gossips,  "  ah !  Mary,  you  are  too  good 
and  benevolent  yourself  to  suspect  envy 
or  ill-will  in  others ;  but  do  you  really 
think  those  women  are  kinder  mothers^ 
and  love  their  children  better  than  you 
do  yours  ?  no,  it  is  all  fudge ;  and  whei;i 
they  read  you  another  lecture  on  mater- 
nal tenderness,  tell  them  to  evince  theirs 

by 
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by  staying  at  borne  and  taking  care  of 
their  families." 

Another  and  another  letter  succeeded, 
filled  with  good  tidings  concerning  Sid- 
ney ;  and  for  a  whole  year,  scarce  a  fort- 
night passed  without  bringing  intelli- 
gence of  his  healthy  growth,  and  pro- 
gress in  literature,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
his  friends ;  then  the  letters  began  to  be 
more  rare ;  and  finally  became  much  like 
**  angel's  visits,"  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
multiplicity  of  engagements  in  which 
Mr.  Brainard  was  involved. 

So,  at  least,  thought  Mr.  Romelee^ 
and  his  wife  was  more  ea^  under  the 
neglect  than  might  have  been  expected; 
but  besides  the  effect  which  time  natu*- 
rally  has  in  diminishing  our  concern, 
«and  diverting  our  thoughts  fi^m  the 
absent,  there  was  another  reason  which 
reconciled  Mrs.  Romelee  to,  at  least,  a 
partial  suspension  of  the  correspondence 
IVom  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Brainard  never  paid  the  postage 

on 
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on  his  letters.  Rich  people  ntfely  do ; 
a  shiilihg  is  of  so  little  consequence  to 
them,  they  think  it  as  triffing  to  others ; 
but  the  postage  on  his  letters  to  New 
Hampshire  amounted^  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  to  a  pretty  round  sum  for  a  Yan- 
kee farmer  to  pay,  who  was  not  much 
in  the  bal^t  erf*  corresponding,  and  Mrs. 
Homelee  felt  wiling  it  should  be  lessen- 
ed. Accordingly^  when  her  messenger 
returned  from  the  postoffice  with  tidings 
t)f  "  no  letter  to-day,"  although  she  felt 
-^sappointed,  it  was  a  consolation  to  re- 
flect they  had  **  no  postage  to  pay^^— 
"^  Should  any  thing  serious  bbfall  bur 
ehiid^"'  said  she  to  her  huisband,  *^  th6y 
will  inform  lis ;  and  my  mother  always 
used  to  say — ^  No  news  is  good  news :'' 
and  tbus^  in  peace,  sufficiency  and  con- 
ten^  lived  this  good  and  happy  pair. 

*'  Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendsliip,  books, 
£ase  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life. 
Progressive  virtue  and  approving  heaven, 
These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtiioos  lo^*e.*' 

And 
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And  these,  for  nearly  thirteen  years  suo 
oeeding  the  departure  of  their  ^on,  they 
enjoyed  in  as  perfect  a  degree  as  the 
nature  of  humanity  will  permit.  In 
that  space  of  time,  they  had  added  four 
fine  children  to  their  household,  which, 
with  their  former  ones,  made  altogether 
a  pretty  round  number.  Yet  Sidney  was 
not  forgotten ;  often  did  his  father,  in 
a  particular  manner,  allude,  in  his  even- 
ing devotions,  to  the  dear  absent  one; 
and  never  did  a  thanksgiving  pass  with- 
out his  saying,  as  he  looked  on  his  plao^ 
tifully-supplied  table,  surrounded  by  smi- 
ling, happy  faces — "  Oh !  if  Sidney  were 
only  here,  my  joy  would  be  complete.'* 
Then  the  sigh  or  tear  from  his  wife,  re- 
minding him  he  must  check  his  own 
feelings  to  support  hers,  he  would  add-^ 
'*  But  it  is  best  as  it  is ;  we  have  «s 
many  children  as  we  can  provide  for, 
and  Sidney  is  well  off." 

During  the  last  four  years,  they  had 
received  but  two  letters,  both  from  Sid- 
ney— 
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ney — ^the  first  reporting  the  decease  of 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Brainard ;  the  other  giv- 
ing an  account  of  a  tour  he  had  made 
through  Virginia,  and  describing,  in  par- 
ttcular.  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  tomb  of 
Washington.     Both  letters  were  very 
well  executed ;  yet  Silas  and  James,  the 
two  brothers  next  in  age  to  Sidney,  con- 
tended the  hand-writing  was  not  equal 
to  theirs,  and  thought  it  strange  that  a 
scholar,   who  bad  nothing  to  do  but 
study,  should  write  no  better  than  Yan- 
kee lads,  whose  education,  had  been  sole- 
ly  acquired    by    attending    a    distant 
school  a  few  months  in  each  year.  Their 
mother,  however,  warmly  supported  the 
cause  of  her  first-born,  asserting  his  su- 
periority,   especially    in    flourishes,    of 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  had  been 
very  profuse. 

Mr.  Romelee  was  called  upon  to  set- 
tle, by  his  opinion,  the  point  in  contro- 
versy. After  examining  the  specimens, 
quite  as  attentively  as  do  literary  com- 

VOL.  L  E  mittees 
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mittees  the  addresses  submitted  for  the 
new  year's  prize,  he  finally  decided  in 
favour  of  the  two  younger  claimants ; 
adding,  by  way  of  appeasing  his  wife— 
"  Sidney  does,  indeed,  write  well,  but  so 
many  flourishes  are  unnecessary.  It  is 
utility,  and  not  show,  we  should  en- 
courage. A  good  hand-writing  requires 
no  ornament,  and  a  vile  one  no  orna- 
ment can  conceal." 

From  this  decision  and  these  remarks^ 
we  may  safely  infer  that  Mr.  Romelee 
was,  in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  a  real 
republican.      , 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


What  recoUections  memory's  power  restores, 

Uome  of  my  childhood^  thy  beloved  shores  ! 

Fair  bursting  through  oblivion's  mist  appear 

Tby  deep^reen  vales,  bold  hills  and  fountains  clear : 

Again  the  crag  abrupt  I  climb,  and  now 

Plack  the  wild  berries  purpling  o'er  its  brow  : 

Days  of  untroubled  joy  !  yet  why  deplore 

Days  fled  for  ever,  joys  that  come  no  more. 

Home,  a  Poem, 

The  autumns  in  New  England,  and  in- 
deed in  all  North  America,  are  as  plea- 
sant, notwithstanding  the  horrible  things 
related  of  their  terrible  smoky  days, 
as  any  European  country  in  the  same 
latitude  can  boast.  There  is,  usually, 
during  a  part  of  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  a  succession  of  fair  sun- 
ny days,  that  seem  to  breathe  almost 
tbe  freshness  and  inspire  the  feelings  of 

£  2  spring. 
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spring.  True,  the  flowers  and  blossoms 
do  not  display  their  beauty  nor  exhale 
their  fragrance,  but  the  forest  trees  as- 
sume such  rich  and  varied  tints,  and  the 
orchards  offer  such  a  profusion  and  va- 
riety of  excellent  fruit,  and  "  from  the 
boughs  such  savoury  odour  is  blow»," 
that  the  eye  and  appetite  which  are  not 
gratified,  must  be  fastidious  indeed  : 
and  who  can  ramble  out  on  a  bright 
November  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
seems  to  shed  down  all  his  glory,  as  if 
intending  to  show  off  his  broad  face  to 
the  best  advantage  before  shrouding  it 
beneath  the  gloomy  veil  of  winter,  with- 
out acknowledging  that 

"  Though  all  the  gay  foppery  of  Nature  is  flown/' 

the  earth  is  still  beautiful  ?  and  it  will 
be  beautiful  while  gilded  by  that  lumi- 
nary, which  still  shines  on,  regardless 
whether  his  beams  are  tinging  the  open- 
ing rose,  or  only  reflected  from  the 
**  dark  grey  stone,"  as  the  human  form 

always 
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always  retains  a  charm  while  irradiated 
by  the  lustre  of  a  virtuous  mind. 

How  I  do  love  our  clear  autumn  at- 
mosphere! it  is  so  like  a  benevolent 
heart ;  the  one  beaming  brightly,  though 
nature  will  not  put  forth  her  blossoms, 
and  the  other  doing  good,  even  to  the 
evil  and  unthankful. 

But  I  am  far  away  from  my  story. 
The  turnpike,  leading  from  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  to  Portsmouth,  passes 
directly  through  the  retired,  but  romanti- 
cally situated  town  of  Northwood,  in  the 
county  of  Rockingham.  On  this  route, 
and  near  where  the  turnpike  entered 
the  western  part  of  the  town,  landlord 
Holmes  had  established  himself;  he  had 
just  opened  a  new  tavern,  and  all  his 
thoughts  were  employed  in  contriving 
bow  to  obtain  customers,  or  how  to 
please  them.  The  seasons  rolled  round, 
without  bringing  any  pleasure  to  him, 
except  they  brought  company ;  and  on 
that  account  he  considered  the  winter 

£  S  as 
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as  far  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the 
year.  So  now,  although  he  stood  calmly 
smoking  his  pipe  under  the  **  Sign  of 
the  Eagle,"  (which,  by  the  way,  very 
much  resembled  a  night-hawk)  and  ga- 
zing attentively  around,  let  no  one  ima- 
gine he  was  delighted  with  the  prospect 
And  yet  the  prospect  was  delightful, 
when  the  sun  suddenly  bursting  forth 
from  behind  a  dark  doud,  which  had, 
for  the  last  half  hour,  totally  obscured 
his  brightness,  threw  his  rich  beams  osi 
the  many-dyed  forest  trees  and  seared 
fields,  till  the  russet  covering  assumed  a 
silvery  hue,  as  the  flood  of  light  quiver- 
ed over  its  surface.  But  the  landlord 
thought  not  on  the  beauty  of  the  after- 
noon, except  to  wonder  more  heartily 
at  the  unaccountable  delay  of  the  stage, 
which  usually  reached  -his  house  two 
hours  earlier. 

"  The  dinner  will  be  totally  spoiled/' 
cried  his  wife,  in  a  shrill  voice  from 
within. 

"How 
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"  How  can  I  help  it,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, gruffly,  "  except  I  eat  it  myself? 
But  look !  yonder  they  come,  as  sure  as 
eggs — very  carefully  though ;  some  ac- 
ddent  has  certainly  happened."  The 
stage  drove  slowly  up,  and  while  the 
passengers  were  alighting,  the  landlord 
inquired  the  reason  of  the  delay. 

^'  Oh,  it  was  all  on  account  of  a  sick 
man,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  driven 
fast,"  answered  the  driver ;  '*  but  he  has 
paid  me  well  for  the  delay;  and  now, 
landlord,  I  shall  leave  him  with  you  to 
provide  for." 

'*  Provide  for !"  eagerly  ejaculated  the 
landlord ;  **  why,  does  he  intend  staying 
here  ?" 

*'  No  longer  than  while  you  can  har- 
ness your  horses,"  answered  the  other. 
**  He  and  another  gentleman  are  intend- 
ing to  go  somewhere  to  the  south  part 
of  the  town,  to  visit  some  relations,  I 
guess ;  and  I  told  them  you  could  doubt- 
less furnish  them  with  a  carriage." 

E  4  "  But 
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*^  But  I  can't,''  replied  the  landlord ; 
'^  I  have  no  carriage  at  home  except  the 
old  waggon,  and  none  to  drive  it  but 
little  Zeb," 

"  Why,  where  the  deuce  are  all  your 
carriages  ?"  inquired  the  driver. 

^^  Oh  the  boys  have  taken  the  new 
waggon,  and  gone  off  to  the  shooting- 
match,"  said  the  landlord.  *^  To-morrow 
is  Thanksgiving-day,  you  know,  and 
the  gals  are  gone  in  the  chaise  to  the 
store,  to  buy  some  furbelows  for  the 
ball ;  and  none  of  'em  will  be  at  home 
till  pitch  dark,  I  dare  say.  There's  no- 
thing done  here  the  day  before  nor  day 
after  Thanksgiving." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  driver,  "you 
can  see  the  gentlemen,  and  then  con- 
clude what  to  do.  I  shall  leave  'em 
here,  and  they  may  take  care  of  them- 
selves, which  they  can  do  pretty  well^  I 
guess ;  for  they  have  money  plenty." 

This  last  item  of  information  bright- 
ened the  landlord's  countenance,  and  his 

step 
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step  was  quick  and  light  as  he  entered 
his  house  to  reconnoitre  the  strangers. 
Whether,  like  our  own  statesmen,  they 
merely  exerted  their  eloquence,  or  whe- 
ther,  like  British  ministers,  they  offered 
money,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  it 
seems  the  means  they  employed  were 
successful  The  corpulent  landlord  was 
soon  seen  puffing  and  bustling  about, 
exerting  himself  to  clean  and  repair  his 
<dd  waggon  for  an  expedition.  Zeb  too, 
came  out,  habited  in  his  Sunday  suit, 
with  his  hat  set  smartly  on  his  head, 
and  cracking  his  whip  with  all  the  im- 
parlance  of  a  veteran  postilion.  Every 
thing  was  planned  to  make  the  worse 
^pear  the  better — a  large  buffalo  skin 
aoYered  and  concealed,  in  part,  the  de- 
cayed seat  of  the  crazy  vehicle ;  but  the 
sagacious  landlord  could  devise  no  ex- 
pedient which  would  conceal  the  defects 
of  a  steed,  that  in  appearance  and  quali- 
ties very  nearly  resembled  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield's  old  Blackberry.     Soon  al 

£  6  was 
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was  pronounced  ready,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  appeared  to  take  their  seats. 
One,  whose  countenance  bore  traces  of 
reoent  and  severe  illness,  had  doubtless 
been  a  fleshy  man,  for  his  clothes  hung 
loosely  on  him,  and  there  were  wrinkles 
on  his  face  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  effect  of  years.     He  was  ,  very  pdie^ 
but  the  brightness  of  his  eye  told  tbsA 
his  heart  was  glad  with  the  hope  of  re- 
turning health,  although  its  current  had 
not  yet  sent  the  glow  to  mantle  on  his 
sunken  ^heek.     His  stature  was  rather 
below  the  middle  size,  yet  he  had  an 
air  of  conscious  superiority,  usually  im- 
parted by  high  rank,  that  added  dignity 
to  his  figure,  aixd  his  address  and  man- 
ners bore  ample  evidence  of  the  refine^ 
ment  and  elegance  to  which  he  had  been 
.  accustomed ;  and  on  the  whole,  though 
there  was  nothing  peculiarly  striking  or 
interesting  either  in  his  face  or  form, 
yet  whoever  looked  on  him  would  wish 
to  look  again. 

^  The 
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The  other  genUeman,  on  whose  arm 
he  leaned,  was  of  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance.    Tall  and  symmetrically  form- 
ed, his  figure  was  a  model  of  elegance, 
united  with  the  appearance  of  strength 
and  activity  ;  and  nature,  as  if  disdain- 
ing^ for  once,  the  assistance  of  art,  in 
striking  him  off,  had  stamped  on  every 
lineament;  and  impressed  on  every  move- 
ment, the  perfect  gentleman.    His  eyes 
were  dark  hazel ;  yet,  when  agitated  by 
emotions  of  any  kind,  either  of  pleasure 
or  anger,  the  lighting  up  of  his  counte- 
nance gave  to  them  such  a  lustre,  ttiat 
tbey  were  almost  always  mistaken  for 
Uack,  and  several  wagers  had  been  lost 
in  deciding  on  their  colour.    His  dark 
hair  clustered  thickly  around  a  high  fore- 
head, whose  polished  whiteness  proved 
the  original  tincture  of  his  skin  to  have 
possessed  all  the  deliqacy  of  a  lady's. 
True,  the  climate  in  which  he  had  re- 
oded,  or  the  exposure  of  a  journey,  had 
bronzed  it  a  little,  and  Ids  cheek  did 

e6  not 
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not  wear  the  northern  freshness;  yet 
his  was  a  face  that  would  excite  curi- 
osity and  admiration,  and  the  eye  that 
rested  on  him  would  be  loath  to  with- 
draw its  gaze.    Neither  did  his  counte- 
nance lose  any  of  its  interest  from  a 
shade  of  melancholy  which,  at  times^ 
passed  over  his  fine  features;  for  the 
beholder    always   felt    an    involuntary 
sympathy  in  his  fortunes ;  and  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  generally  found,  that   the 
world  sympathizes  more  willingly  and 
sincerely  with  the  sorrowful  than  the 
gay.    But  the  smile  that  now  hovered 
on  his  lip  seemed  to  speak  only  of  fe- 
licity, and  the  mellow  tones  of  his  clear 
voice,  while  making  inquiries  of  the 
landlord,  were  kind  as  the  accents  of  a 
friend,  rejoicing  to  meet  and  learn  the 
welfare  of  beloved  objects  after  a  long 
separation. 

The  landlord  was  minute  in  his  direc- 
tions ;  and  his  last  w(»^,  as  they  started, 
were  an  order  to  Zeb  to  ^^  drive  slowly^ 

remember 
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remember  and  keep  the  right-hand  road, 
and  be  sure  and  take  a  long  sweep 
when  he  turned.'' 

Phaeton's  example  was  an  evil  one,  no 
doubt,  but  he  has  found  many  imita- 
tors. There  never  yet  was  a  youthful 
hand  entrusted  with  the  reins,  that  al- 
ways guided  them  steadily;  and  Zeb 
was  not  exempt  from  the  ambition  of 
wishing  to  display  his  skill  as  a  coach- 
man, now  he  had  mounted  the  box — or 
chair  rather,  such  being  the  substitute 
for  the  driver's  seat. 

Exerting  all  his  strength,  therefore, 
lie  applied  his  long-lashed  whip  with 
such  good  will,  that  he  succeeded  for 
once  in  starting  the  lazy  beast  upon  a 
.fiuious  trot,  which,  as  the  road  was 
ncme  of  the  smoothest,  and  the  waggon- 
seat  had  no  springs,  was  rather  too  stir- 
ring an  exercise  for  the  nerves  of  an  in- 
valid. The  gentlemen  loudly  ordered 
him  to  stop;  and  prompt  to  obey  the 
order,  the  boy  pulled  the  reins  violently, 

and 
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and  the  horse,  much  more  willingly 
obeying  the  rein  than  whip,  stopped  so 
suddenly,  that  the  shock  nearly  threw 
them  both  from  their  seats. 

"  What  the  devil  did  the  fellow  mean, 
Romelee,"  cried  the  sick  man,  as  soon 
as  he  could  recover  himself  "  by  giv- 
ing us  such  a  rumbling  old  ark  as  this? 
Or  perhaps,"  added  he,  seeing  his  com- 
panion's mirth,  *^  perhaps  this  is  your 
real  Yankee  style.** 

"  True  Yankee  style,'*  replied  the 
other,  who  was  indeed  Sidney  Romelee, 
and  who  had  been  nearly  convulsed 
with  laughter.  "  Now,  boy>  drive  on, 
but  slowly;"  and  then  composing  his 
countenance,  and  turning  to  his  friend, 
he  added,  gravely,  "  you  will  doubtl^i$9, 
Mr.  Frankford,  in  a  short  time,  learn  to 
value  our  fashions." 

"  Not  at  the  expence  of  my  bones,  I 
hope.  Oh !  they  are  half  dislocated  al- 
ready !  Pray  how  far  have  we  to  ride 
in  this  manner  ?" 

"  About 
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"About  two  miles,  or  perhaps  three," 
seplied  Romelee. 

"  And  all  the  way  over  such  an  exe- 
crable  road  ?" 

''  Why,  the  road  that  leads  towards 
my  own  native  home  cannot  seem  exe- 
crable to  me,**  answered  Sidney.  "  The 
objects  begin  already  to  look  familiar. 
See  yonder  mountain,  where  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  now  stiiking.  I  have  climbed 
that  mountain  many  a  time,  and  it  looks 
like  a  friend." 

*^  And  those  ragged  rocks  and  stumps, 
Vkek  as  if  they  had  just  risen  from  the 
infernal  pit,  are  your  old  acquaintances, 
I  presume/'  replied  Frankford.  *^  Come, 
Bomelee,  you  must  confess  your  Yankee 
fiffmera  are  the  most  slovenly  people  on 
eardi,  that  pretend  to  civilization  •  Look 
at  the  balf^deared  fields,  and  fences  fall- 
ing down  before  they  are  finished,  and 
timbei:  houses  placed  plump  in  the  high- 
way. What  would  an  English  &rmer 
say  to  such  management  ?** 

"Mr. 
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"  Mr.  Frankford,"  replied  Sidney, 
"  perhaps  I  might  show  you  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  expecting  to  find  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  country,  which  scarcely  fifty 
years  ago  was  an  unexplored  wilderness^ 
corresponding  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments and  neatness  of  appearance  with 
one  settled  and  cultivated  for  nearly 
twenty  centuries.  But  we  have  not 
time,  neither  do  I  now  feel  an  inclina- 
tion for  argument.  My  mind  has  sweeter 
fancies ;  and  I  shall  not  even  attempt  to 
defend  my  country  from  your  criticism. 
I  wish  myself  only  to  enjoy  its  beau- 
ties." 

He  spoke  with  energy,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman, who  really  possessed  the  can- 
dour and  generosity  whidi  many  q£  his 
countrymen  only  afiect,  although  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  naticmal  con- 
tempt for  every  thing  American,  that  he 
sometimes  forgot  his  good  breeding  and 
good  feelings  while  expressing  his  senti- 
ments^ 
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ments,  immediately  asked  pardon  for 
what  he  had  said. 

"  *Tis  granted/'  replied  Sidney,  laugh- 
ing. "  The  jolting  you  have  just  under- 
gone was  certainly  a  sufficient  provoca- 
tion for  your  severity;  and  it  has  di- 
verted your  attention  from  our  carriage, 
which,  I  confess,  deserves  all  your  ana- 
themas. But  now  which  road  do  we 
take?** 

**  The  strait  forward  one,"  said  the 
boy. 

^  But  we  are  going  to  the  south  pa- 
rish," said  Sidney,  ''  and  must  certainly 
torn  south  to  reach  it" 

**  I  know  it,  sir,"  replied  the  perti- 
nacious Zeb ;  ^^  but  we  go  half  a  mile 
further  before  we  turn." 

"  Look  at  the  roads,  Romelee,"  cried 
the  Englishman,  *^  and  be  sure  to  take 
the  best  'Tis  always  my  maxim.  I 
fike  to  travel  in  a  smooth  road,  and  I 
have  always  found  such  led  to  the  most 
agreeable  places." 

«  Take 
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**  Take  that  turning  to  the  right," 
said  Sidney, 

"  You  are  certainly  wrong,  sir,"  said 
Zeb,  still  holding  fast  the  reins;  ^^  and 
so  you  will  find,  for  that  road  goes  to 
the  mill." 

"  Then  to  the  mill  we  will  go,**  re- 
plied Frankford ;  **  turn,  I  say." 

The  boy  slowly  obeyed  the  order.  . 

^*  A  true  slip  from  the  Puritan  stodk, 
I'll  warrant  him,"  continued  the  Eng- 
lishman, *^  determined  to  have  his  own 
way — that  was  their  liberty  of  con- 
science." 

"Yes,"  said  Sidney;  "and  to  that 
unoonquered  and  unconquerable  spirit 
we  owe  the  settlement,  independence, 
and  glory  of  America." 

"  And  its  republicanism,  you  may 
add,"  replied  the  Englishman;  "and 
that  I  like  in  theory,  but  not  in  prac- 
tice. I  like  to  hear  and  to  read  of  liber- 
ty ;  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  repeat,  a 
^  nation  is  free,'  if  we  did  not  find  the 

tyranny 
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tyranny  of  the  people  to  be  far  more 
galling  than  that  of  the  prince.  In  a 
country  where  men  boast  of  equality, 
where  there  are  no  distinctions  of  rank, 
no  established  customs,  no  certain  forms 
of  respect  instituted  towards  superiors, 
there  the  rabble  rule,  for  there  is  always  a 
rabble  in  every  community;  and  whose 
pride  is  most  insupportable,  that  of  the 
upstart,  covered  with  filth,  or  the  gen- 
tleman, who,  feeling  secure  of  his,  own 
dignity,  is  not  constantly  puffing  it 
about  your  ears  ?" 

"  If  I  receive  a  kick/'  replied  Sidney, 
*'  I  care  little  whether  the  foot  which 
bestowed  it  be  covered  with  a  shoe  of 
leather  or  prunello.  One,  to  be  sure, 
may  inflict  a  deeper  wound  than  the 
other;  but  a  blow  is  a  blow.  Yet  I 
think,  sir,  you  mistake  the  organization 
d  our  society.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange, 
as  no  age  nor  country  can  produce  a  par 
rallel.  We  really  enjoy  what  the  Greeks 
and  Homans,  with  all  their  boasts,  never 

did-- 
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did — ^rational  freedom;  and  every  per- 
son is  equally  protected  by  mild  and 
equitable  laws ;  but  laws  which  he  can 
neither  defy  nor  evade.  As  men  wish 
to  be  treated,  so  they  must  treat  others; 
and  thus  the  principle  of  self-love  ope- 
rates to  prevent  insults  from  being  of- 
fered. And  this  intercourse  between 
equals  is  marked  by  a  courtesy  of  de- 
meanour, equaUy  free  from  fawning  ser- 
vility  or  overbearing  arrogance,  which 
you  will  in  vain  seek  where  distinctions 
of  rank  are  organized  and  supported."  . 
**  At  least,**  returned  Mr.  Frankford, 
'^  you  must  allow  that,  for  the  rich  and 
superior  classes,  the  intercourse  with 
the  world  is  more  agreeable  and  refined 
where  those  little  observances  are  at- 
tended to.  There  can  be  no  commu- 
nity where  all  are  precisely  on  a  level. 
The  superiority  of  wealth,  intelligence^ 
and  virtue,  even  the  difference  of  age, 
and  distinctions  of  sex,  render  a  diffe- 
rent address  to  different  persons  proper 

and 
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and  necessary.  In  this  particular,  I 
think  your  countrymen  are  deficient. 
For  instance,  this  little  urchin  here, 
whose  answers,  I  confess,  now  awakened 
these  ideas — why,  he  speaks  to  us  with 
just  the  same  sangfroid  he  would  to 
a  schoolfellow.  What  he  says  is  perti- 
nent and  intelligent  enough,  but  there 
is  wanting  that  preface  of  respect  with 
which,  in  every  other  civilized  country, 
we  should  be  addressed.  He  has  not  once 
said  *  your  honour,'  or  *  your  worship,* 
nor  do  I  believe  he  ever  heard  those 
terms  used  when  speaking  to  a  superior." 

**  Did  you  ever  call  any  man  *  your 
honour,*  or  *  your  worship,'  Zeb  ?"  ask- 
ed Sidney,  settling  his  countenance  with 
all  the  gravity  in  his  power. 

The  boy,  glancing  round  his  roguish 
eye;  with  an  expression  which  showed 
not  a  syllable  had  been  lost  on  him,  said 
— "  I  never  saw  any  gentlemen  with 
such  names  in  my  life." 

The  arch  simplicity   of  his   manner 

made 
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made  the  Englishman  smile ;  and  Sid- 
ney, laughing  heartily,  was  about  to 
reply,  when  his  attention  was  diverted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  man  coming  to- 
wards them,  to  whom  JZeb  desired  they 
would  speak,  and  inquire  if  that  road 
did  not  lead  to  the  mill.  There  was  not» 
however,  much  room  for  doubt,  as  the 
man  was  then  evidently  returning  from 
such  a  place.  He  was  driving  a  horse 
before  him,  laden  with  bags,  whistling 
the  air  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  look* 
ing  around  him  with  perfect  unconcern. 

**  There,"  said  Sidney,  "  now,  Frank- 
ford,  you  may  see  a  genuine  Yankee ; 
I  know  by  his  whistle  he  is  a  true  one. 
You  have  often  enough  heard  him  de- 
scribed, and  beheld  him  caricatured;  now 
look  at  the  original." 

The  age  of  the  man  might  be  about 
five-and-thirty ;  he  was  nearly  six  feet 
in  height,  and  rather  spare,  but  showed 
such  an  athletic  and  vigorous  -  form,  as 
might  well  entitle  him  to  the  character 

of 
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rfteing  the  "  bone  and  muscle"  of  the 
land.    He  was  habited  in  a  dark- colour- 
ed  suit,  made  of  what  is  termed  *^  home 
mapufactured ;"  for  the  celebrated  Lu- 
cretia  herself  could  not  spin  with  a  more 
becoming  grace,  than   do— or  at  least 
rfid— the  fair  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  New  England  farmers ;  and  not  to 
keep  their  families  comfortably  clothed, 
would  reflect  great  discredit  on  their  in- 
dustry, and  consequently  on  tiieir  cha- 
racters.   His  clothes  were  fitted  nearly 
in  the  London  fashion,  though  the  fa- 
shion of  a  year  gone  by ;  for  every  indi- 
vidual being  ambitious  to  appear  well 
dressed,  and  antiquity  not  having  sanc- 
tioned any  particular  form  of  the  habit, 
nor  necessity  obliging  our  citizens  to 
appear  in   the  suits  of  their  ancestors, 
''the  fashions''   are,  by  all  classes  and 
ages,  more  universally  followed  through- 
out the  United  States,  than  by  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.     A  red  bandanna 
handkerchief  was  tied  around  his  neck, 

above 
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above  which  rose  his  shirt  collar,  white  ^ 
as  the  driven  snow ;  boots,  and  a  good 
hat,  completed  his  array,  which  appear- 
ed to  unite  comfort  and  economy  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  taste,  and  showed 
the  wearer  was  one  who  thought  some- 
thing of  himself,  and  meant  to  appear 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  claim  attention 
and  respect  from  others.  As  they  drew 
nearer,  he  ceased  his  whistling,  and 
taking  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  led  him 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  to  allow  the 
waggon  to  pass  more  conveniently. 

Zeb's  steed  stopped  the  moment  he 
came  opposite,as  if  anticipating  hisyoung 
master's  desire  to  learn  the  route. — "  Is 
this  the  direct  road  to  the  south  parish  ?" 
inquired  Sidney,  bowing  to  the  stranger. : 

The   man,  raising  his  hat,  returned 
the  salutation,  and  replied,  with  a  plea-  * 
sant  though  inquisitive  look — "  No,  it 
is  not  the  direct  road,  and   you  have . 
come  a  little  out  of  your  way ;  but  you 
may  get  there  by  making  a  circuit." 

Zeb 
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Zeb  turned  round  and  smiled. 

**  And  which  way  must  we  go?**  said 
the  Englishman. 

The  farmer  let  go  his  horse,  and  came 
up  close  to  the  waggon. — "  There  are," 
said  he,  **  two  ways  which  lead  there; 
but  you  win  do  best  to  take  the  first, 
turning  to  the  left,  then  go  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  rods,  and  turn  short  round 
by  a  guide  board,  and  that  will  bring 
you  to  Pleasant  Pond,  and  then  the  road 
is  straight  forward." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  know  the  way  well 
enough,  if  I  can  once  reach  the  pond," 
said  Sidney,  his  eyes  glistening  with 
emotion,  **  and  the  distance  is  not  quite 
a  mile." 

**  Then  you  have  been  hereabouts  be- 
fore, I  guess,  sir,"  said  the  farmer,  re- 
garding him  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  Sidney ;  "but 
might  not  now  have  found  the  way 
witliout  your  direction.     Good  bye,  sir." 

The  farmer  responded  the  fareweU; 
J»L»  I.  F  Zeb 
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Zeb  snapped  his  whip,  and  they  aet  off. 
The  road,  and  a  had  one  too,  for  more 
than  a  mile,  led  through  a  thick  wood. 
Frankford  made  many  observations  on 
the  state  of  the  highways,  and  the  dmiI- 
titude  of  forest  trees  growing  in  the  ud« 
cultivated  parts  of  America ;  but  Sid- 
ney's mind  was  occupied  with  the  idea 
of  the  approaching  meeting  with  his 
family,  and  he  scarcely  listened  to  the 
inveetives  of  the  Engli^man  agaiiwt 
the  horrid  roads,  nor  replied  to  the  ar* 
guments  he  used  to  prove  the  country 
would  never  be  a  pleasant  place  of  kA* 
demce,  till  it  was  better  cultivated,  and 
more  tastefully  adorned  But  soon,  on 
turning  the  corner,  the  beautiful  shed; 
of  water,  called,  significantly,  ''  Pleasant 
Pond,"  appeared  expanding  before  them : 
its  surface,  just  dimpled  by  the  passing 
breeze,  rose  in  trembling  undulations; 
acid  as  the  quivering  water  caught  the 
a  st  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  it  shone^ 
liJ&e  Loch  Katrine, 
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"  OiM  boraisbed  sheet  uf  ibrtag  i^oU." 

Beyond  the  lake  or  tbe  paad^  and  near 
ils  ttflitem  edge,  rose  a  high  mounfUin, 
nhote  hM,  peak  reflected  the  light,  in 
Strang  cooixast  to  the  shadows  that  were 
already  gathering  at  its  base.  The 
mountain  was  clothed  nearly  to  its  sum- 
mit,  by  a  growth  of  erergreens,  inter- 
mingled irith  sumac  and  white  birdi ; 
the  filrait  white  trunks  of  the  latter 
appeuong  throu^  the  dark  gteen  of  the 
&s  and  aprnee,  like  pillars  stiU  standing, 
whUe  the  edifice  they  bad  supported 
wm  0vert]»rown.  ComnxNa  willows  and 
dwarf  pines  grew  aiXHmd  the  edge  of 
tbe  potid ;  but  the  leaves  of  tbe  former 
w&e  nearly  fled,  and  the  naked  branches 
drooping  over  the  water,  looked  like 
tine  am  of  age,  stiU  stretched  to  screen 
the  loved  one  from  danger,  although  the 
strength  that  had  made  such  defence  ef- 
fisctuai^  was  withered. 

Tbe  fo^ings  of  Sidney  eould  no  lon- 
ger be  restrained*    He  oEtarted  neady 

r  2  uprightt 
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upright,  and  extending  his  hand  towards 
the  water,  exclaimed — **  Oh  that  I  may 
find  the  hearts  of  my  friends  as  unchan-* 
ged  as  the  face  of  that  lovely  lakef 
Years  have  made  no  alteration  here—* 
just  as  I  have  seen  it  look  a  hundred 
and  a  hundred  times.  Here  was  my. 
holiday  resort — ^fishing  in  the  summer, 
and  sliding  in  the  winter :  and  on  that 
mountain — how  many  times  have  I  ram*^ 
bled  over  it,  in  search  of  blueberries,  m 
climbed  on  yonder  high  peak,  and  rolled 
down  huge  rocks,  listening,  as  they 
bounded  thundering  from  crag  to  crag, 
till  they  fell  dashing  in  the  waters  be« 
low.  Ah,  those  were  blessed  times! 
But  they  are  passed,  and  the  change 
that  has  come  over  me  will  forbid  .theirs 
return.  The  lake  and  the  mountain  are 
beautiful  and  sublime  as  ever— the  blight 
of  time  falls  only  on  the  human  heart." 

Zeb  had  reined  in  his  steed,  and  was 

listening  with  wondering  attention  to 

this  burst  of  sentiment ;  but  Frankford,/ 

;     ^      i;  I   i  who 
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who  really  felt  greatly  fatigued,  did  not 
relish  it  quite  so  well ;  and  his  voice  was 
peevish,  as  he  inquired  how  much  far- 
ther they  had  to  go. 

**  When  we  reach  the  top  of  yonder 
hill,  we  shall  see  my  father's  house,*' 
said  Sidney,  still  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  water. 

"  You  are  certainly  more  romantic 
than  I  imagined,  Romelee,"  said  the 
Englishman ;  **  and  this  meeting  with 
your  friends,  after  so  long  a  separation, 
will  be  a  real  novel  scene.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  describe  the  thing.  Sup- 
pose I  should  write  a  book,  and  put  the 
i^eech  you  have  just  spoken  in  the 
mouth  of  some  hero  returning  from  an 
expedition,  or  some  saint  from  a  pil- 
grimage, or  even  a  discarded  lover  from 
^l£-banishment,  how  apposite  it  would 
appear!  And  what  answering  sympa- 
thy it  would  awake  in  the  bosoms  of 
my  fair  readers !  Oh  that  I  possessed 
the  skill  of  a  ready  writer !" 

F  8  "  Perhaps 


""  Ferhtps  it  fnight  do/'  i^tuMied  iSid^ 
ney,  koghkig.  <'  I  have  often  htiai 
told  I  had  many  tratts  of  a  novel  hem 
in  my  character ;  and  an  old  S]rbil  onee 
predicted  I  would  die  for  lova  And  so, 
if  you  wbb  to  make  your  tale  truly  {» 
thetic,  you  must  wait  tiB  that  catastrc^ihe 
overtakes  me." 

^  Which  will  be  shortly,  I  presume," 
replied  the  oth^ ;  ^  you  say  New  Sii|^ 
land  is  the  native  land  of  female  beauty, 
and  some  dulcinea  will  soon  ensnare, 
your  msceptible  heart ;  a  lady's  fidr  fiae 
must  certainly  overpower  you^  if  yoa 
are  thus  moved  at  the  face  cff  a  lake.'' 

They  had  ndw  gained  tkt  heigbt 
overlooking  the  village,  if  if  deserved 
that  name,  oonsistHig  only  of  abomt  a 
dosen  wooden  bouses,  built  on  a  street 
running  east  and  west,  with  a  meeting- 
house, as  it  was  calftad,  on  a  rise  af 
ground  at  its  angl^  with  a  road  ftmn 
the  south,  the  one  by  which  Sidney 
should  have  entered  the  village. 

The 


The  tall  steeple,  whose  spire  w&s  on 
namented  with  a  fish,  that  still  reflected 
the  bri^tness  of  the  western  sky,  look- 
ed like  a  sentinel  guarding  the  humUe 
abodes  beneath  and  around  it,  and  by 
the  assoeiationsi  which  its  saored  pur- 
poses inspired,  served  as  a  mementoi  to 
lift  tbe  gazer's  thoughts  to  heaven. 
What  the  fish  was  designed  to  repre- 
seiit^  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  frooi  the 
known  Protestantism  of  the  builders,  I 
presume  it  had  not  the  most  remote  al- 
liisioii  to  St  Anthony,  or  his  mission  to 
the  aquatic  tribe. 

"  Which  is  your  father's  house  ?"  said 
Ffimkford 

Sidney  looked  earnestly  around. — ^^  I 
do  not  recognise  iV*  replied  he ;  **  the 
road,  or  the  viUag^  or  both,  are  altered; 
the  church,  and  hidf  the  houses,  have 
been  built  since  I  left  the  village^  I 
cannot  see  a  familiar  otgect  Oh  yes, 
tbeie  ia  the  school-house,  that  w9B  erect- 
ed the  year  before  I  left  home. — Do 

F  4       .  you 
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you  know^  Zeb,  where  Mr.  Romelee 
resides  ?" 

"  Squire  Romelee,  you  mean,**  said 
the  boy. 

«  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly,**  an- 
swered Zeb ;  "  I  never  was  here  but 
once,  and  that  was  to  a  muster,  and 
then  there  was  so  many  folks,  I  didn't 
see  any  body ;  but  I  guess  it  is  pretty 
near  that  are  store.'* 

"  The  store  !'*  said  Sidney  ;  "  there 
was  no  store  there  when  I  left  home— 
what  an  alteration  a  few  years  will  pro^ 
duce !" 

"  In  such  a  new  country,*'  replied 
Frankford,  "  and  where  the  number  of 
inhabitants  is  doubled  once  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  there  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  great  and  rapid  changes.'* 

"  They  don't  double  only  once  in 
twenty-five  years,  sir,"  said  Zeb,  look- 
ing up  with  an  air  of  much  self-com- 
placency. 

"And 
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•'And  how  should  you  know  any 
thing  about  statistics  ?"  said  Frankford, 
regarding  the  boy  with  astonishment. 

**  I  didn't  read  it  in  stactics,  sir,**  re- 
plied Zeb ;  ^  I  read  it  in  our  almanack/' 

Both  gentlemen  laughed  so  heartily, 
that  the  boy,  abashed,  hung  his  head, 
feiring  he  had  said  something  wrong; 
then  brightening  up,  as  he  saw  an  op- 
portunity of  diverting  the  conversation 
— **  Yonder,*'  said  he,  "  comes  Harvey 
Romelee,  now  riding  on  that  are  horse," 
pointing  to  a  lad  about  his  own  age,  on 
horseback,  without  saddle  or  hat,  and 
urging  his  spirited-looking  pony  to  a 
full  gallop. 

As  he  drew  nearer,  the  Englishman 
exclaimed-^"  He  is  your  relative,  Ro- 
melee, without  doubt!  see,  he  is  your 
perfect  miniature,  and  has  your  features 

exactly." 

And  so  he  had,  only  his  were  blended 
with  infantile  softness.  His  brown 
curling  hair  was  flung  back  from  his  fair 

F  5  forehead 
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forehead  by  the  Mishit^  wiild  thitt  ftiet 
his  QBLreit;  the  mdle  of  raptor^  seeoft^ 
issttiog  from  hiy  parted  litps;  ahd  his 
kughing  e^e^  and  flushed  diedk,  oom- 
pleted  ft  picture  of  iimotent  a^  wfld 
d^lighty  on  wl»ch  even  a  misaHthtDpe 
eo«dd  riot  havt  giisied^  without  acknowt- 
ledg^ng  there  was  a  season  when  iht 
children  of  men  are  happy« 

Before  they  met  hinr,  he  had  reodhad 
a  SQ2dU  houae,  which  wais  erected  diE^se 
by  the  road  side,  and  bounding  fiiom  his 
horse^  he  gave  the  bridle  to  a  mast  Wfaa 
stood  at  the  dbor,  watching  tte  ap«- 
prooching  waggon^  and  theiii  tamed 
himself  to  gaze  on  the  strangerSi 

"  Now,"  whispered  Frankfbrd^ "  there 
is  an  elcedAent  opportattity,  Romeiee^ 
for  you  t6  establidi  your  favourite  doe» 
trine  of  sympathy ;  speak  to  that  littile 
fellow,  and  see  if  his  spirit  will  chum 
kindred  with  youri^'' 

<'  Glin  you  inform  me  in  which  of 
those  houses  Mr.  Romelee  resides  ?"  in« 

quired 
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quired  9i4«^y  of  tfaf?  man  who  wbs  ie<* 
garding  him. 

''  He  lives  in  that  large  red  house 
yondfis;''  replied  the  mm,  pointing  to 
a  dwelling  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant ;  ''  and  here  is  a  sooi  of  his  ji^tt 
gOH%  bopie^  who  can  be  your  coqi- 
pany." 

**  Come  into  the  carriage,  nsy  Uttl^ 
10000"*  said,  Sidney,  extending  his  hand 
towards  him. 

The  boy  hesitated^  and  put  his  hand 
on  his  head,  his  countenanoe  saying,  I 
feel  the  want  of  my  hat 

*^  Come,  step  in,"  continued  Sidney ; 
"  here  is  plenty  of  room." 

The  kindness  of  his  voice  and  manner 
seemed  to  penetrate  the  heart  of  the 
child ;  be  bounded  lightly  in,  but  then 
his  bashfulness  returned,  and  refusing 
the  c^er  of  Sidney's  knee,  he  took  a  seat 
on  the  side  of  the  waggon. 

No  one,  except  he  who  has  been  long 
separated  from  his  near  relatives,  and 

F  6  who 
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who  has  felt  the  chill  of  unreciprocated 
afiection,  and  that  vacancy  in  the  bo- 
som, which  nothing  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  kindred  love  can  fill,  is  compe-^ 
tent  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  the  elder 
brother,  while  he  fixed  his  admiring 
aild  tender  gaze  on  the  sweet  face  of  the 
little  fellow  now  seated  beside  him. 
How  his  soul  yearned  towards  him,  and 
how  he  longed  to  clasp  him  to  his  heart, 
and  call  him  brother !  But  he  could  not 
articulate  a  word,  and  taking  his  hand, 
pressed. it  in  silence. 

**  You  are  a  fine  boy,**  said  Frank-* 
ford,  who  saw  his  friend's  emotion,  and 
wished  to  divert  it ;  "  pray  how  old  are 
you?** 

"  Nine,  sir,  last  June," 

^*  And  how  many  brothers  have  you?** 
continued  Frankford. 

"  I  have  four,  sir — Silas,  and  James, 
and  John,  and  Oliver,"  answered  the 
child. 

«  And 
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^  And  have  you  no  more  ?••  asked 
Frankford. 

•*  Oh  yes,  sir,  I've  one  more,  Sidney ; 
but  he  is  to  Carolina,  and  I  never  see 
him  in  my  life.** 

**  Should  you  like  to  see  him  T  in- 
quired the  Englishman. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  indeed  I  should  !**  ati- 
8wered  the  child,  with  emphasis ;  •*  and 
mi  says  she  knows  he  will  come 
home  soon,  and  then  we  shall  all  be  so 
glad«— -But  there— see  Oliver  now,  after 
that  old  turkey !  he  han't  catched  him 
yet,  and  he  said  he  should  before  I  got 
back.  I  threw  off  my  hat  to  chase  him," 
and  a  flush  pasised  over  his  bright  cheek, 
as  if  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  apologize 
for  thus  appearing  bare-headed ;  *'  but 
111  help  catch  him  now." 

'^  And  what  are  you  intending  to  do 
with  him  ?"  asked  Sidney. 

"  Oh,  kill  him  for  supper  to-morrow 
—it  will  be  l*hanksgiving-day."    And 

he 
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he  ^rung  from  the  waggoiit  and.  joined 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  bird. 

<'  We  have  come  in  an  excellent  time," 
sidd  Frankford.  ''  ^w»  I  presumt^  thi9 
fatted  calf  will  be  killed  aa  well  as  the 
turkey.  Don't  you  thiqk,  Romelee,  the 
return  of  the  prodigal  was  on  the  eye  of 
a  thanksgiving  f"^ 

^  Shall  I  ikive  up  to  the  back  door?" 
inquired  Zeb,  as  they  drew  near  the 
house. 

"  No,'*  replied  Sidney,  "  we  wili  (^ 
light  here,  and  you  may  now  return^  or 
you  will  be  late  home.  I  paid  your  ^ 
ther,*  he  continued,  as  they  aMghted* 
''  for  our  passage;  but  here  is  coniething 
for  you*  good  behaviour." 

'<  And  hare  is  a  trifle  tocv''  said  Fnmk* 
ford,  <<  to  buy  you  an  almanack  for  tbf 
ensuing  year.  Study  it,  and  I  h^e  no 
doubt  but  you  wiJi  hereafter  become  a 
stetasmanJ' 

Zeb  bowed,  imd  smiled  his  hearty 

thanks  for  the  money,  or  the  compli- 

*  ments ; 
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ments ;  then  turning  his  waggon  with  a 
long  sweep,  his  horse  seemed  to  know, 
instinctively,  the  road  homewards,  and 
set  off  with  a  furious  clatter. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


All  hail,  yc  tender  feelings,  dear! 
The  smile  of  love,  the  friendly  tear, 
The  sympathetic  glow.  BvRi«s. 

The  house  before  which  our  travellers 
now  stood,  was  a  two-story  building  in 
front,  with  a  range  of  low  buildings  be- 
hind ;  the  whole  painted  red,  with  white 
window-sashes  and  green  doors ;  and 
every  thing  around  looked  snug  and 
finished.  The  house  stood  about  five 
rods  from  the  highway ;  and  this  fact 
deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  a  genuine  old- 
school  Yankee  seldom  leaves  so  many 
feet  before  his  habitation ;  indeed  they 
usually  appear  to  grudge  every  inch  of 
ground  devoted  merely  to  ornament — 
the  mowing-lot,  cow-pasture,  and  corn- 
field,  being  all  the  park,  and  lawn,  and 

garden, 
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garden,  they  desire.     A  neat  railing, 
formed  of  slips  of  pine  boards,  painted 
vrbite,  and  inserted  in  cross  pieces,  which 
were  supported  by  wooden  posts,  ran 
from  the  highway  to  the  house,  on  each 
side,  and  stretched  across  the  front,  en- 
closing an  oblong  square,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  the  **  frontdoor  yard." 
Around  this  square  were  set  Lorn- 
hardy  poplars,  an  exotic,  which  has  been 
cherished  in  New  England,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  far  more  beautiful  indigenous 
trees,  as  foreign  articles  are  considered 
more  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance from  whence  they  must  be  im- 
ported.    It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
Romelees  had  already  discovered  their 
error,  and  were  endeavouring  to  correct 
it ;  this  was  evinced  by  the  young  elms 
and  maples  planted  between  the  pop- 
lars, evidently  with  the  design  to  have 
them  for  the  guard  and  ornament  of 
their  scene,  whenever  their  size  would 
permit  their  tall,  straight  neighbours  to 

be 
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be  displaced.  A  gravdled  wdkJed  up 
ta  ttee  front^door  steps,  whidk.  were  farm* 
ed  of  hewn  graaitey  and  wimig^  to  ftp* 
pear  seas'ly  as  beautiful  as  marUe 
Clumps  of  rose  bushes*  lilaca,  and  ho^ 
ney&uckles,  were  scattered  over  this 
lawn,  as  it  should  be  ealled,  aud  it  was 
erident  the  formifk^  band  of  taste  had 
been  busy  in  disposing  all  to  the  best 
advantage;  and  had  it  been  tha  sebsoa 
of  sweefis^  the  senses  and  itnaginatidn  of 
even  the  most  refined  might  have  found 
foil  gratification. 

On  the  east  ^ide  of  the  nuling,  a  gate 
opened  kito  the  bade  yard ;  and  there 
was  a  carrk^e-way  to  drive  round  to  the 
kitdien^door,  beyond  which  the  barnk, 
sheds*  oom^-hottse,  and  all  the  variiHis 
offices  of  a  thriving  and  industrious  faf- 
mefs  establishment  were  scattered  abou^ 
like  a  young  colony  rising  around  a  fa- 
mily mansion.  The  last  gleams  of  the 
setting  sun  yet  lingered  on  the  distant 
mountaihs^  the  village  lights  were  be- 
ginning 
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gtoim^  to  4|>p6cir,  and  a  strong  gleam, 
as  of  a  bkaie  frcm  a  firev  iUumintted  the 
windows  of  one  of  the  front  apartments 
in  the  boisse  of  Mr.  Romelee. 

«  What  if  this  worshipful  father  of 
yours  should  mot  adcnowledge  yoa?" 
aud  Frankford^  bidf  laughing ;  '*  we 
seem  to  be  thrown  entir^  on  his  mer- 
cy." 

^  He  wilU  at  least,  entertaia  us  for 
the  nighl;''  replied  Sidney,  opening  the 
gate,  and  going  forward,  *^  as  we  have 
money  sufficient  to  clear  our  score." 

*•  Yes,**  replied  the  Englishman,  '*  I 
liBve  been  told  a  Yankee  will  sdl  any 
cmhty  for  cash;  and  it  is  usually  on 
that  alone  we  must  depend  for  favours 
ai  our  xntarcoucse  with  them.*" 

The  hist  remark  was  uttered  m  a  low 
tone,  and  did  not  reach  the  ear  of  Sid- 
ney, who  was  just  rapping  at  the  door 
iar  adnnttaiice*  A  masculine  voice  was 
heard,  bidding  him  *^  walk  in;^  ai«}  im^ 
mediately  obeying,  they  entered  what 

in 
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in  Europe  is  called  the  IibII,  here  the 
front  entry :  it  was  about  ten  feet  wide, 
and  ran  through  the  building,  and  at  its 
termination  was  a  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen.  A  flight  of  stairs,  painted  to 
imitate  marble,  conducted  to  the  cham- 
bers above ;  and  doors,  opening  on  either 
side  below,  led  to  apartments  called  the 
parlour  and  sitting-room. 

As  they  entered  the  hall,  the  doot  of 
the  sitting-room  was  thrown  open  by  a 
little  girl,  with  her  knitting- work  in  her 
hand,  who,  in  a  soft  tone,  said—***  Walk 
in  here,  if  you  please." 

They  followed  her,  and  entered  an 
apartment  about  eighteen  feet  square, 
and  eight  feet  in  height,  finished  in  the 
style  of  the  country.  The  floor,  which 
was  formed  of  pine  boards,  was  white 
as  a  table ;  and  a  skirting  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance rose  about  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  extended  around  the  room: 
above  this,  and  overhead,  it  was  plas- 
tered and  whitewashed.   There  were  no 

paper- 
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paper-hangings,  nor  tapestry,  nor  pic- 
tures; but  some  itinerant  painter  had 
exerted  his  skill,  probably  to  the  no 
smaQ  admiration  of  the  wondering  com- 
munity, to  ornament  the  room,  by  draw- 
ing around  on  the  plaster  wall  a  grove 
of  trees,  all  looking  as  uniform  in  ap- 
pearance as  Quakers  at  a  meeting,  or 
soldiers  on  a  parade,  excepting  that  here 
and  there  one  would  tower  his  head 
above  his  fellows  like  a  commander. 

Over  the  mantel-piece  the  eagle  spread 
his  ample  pinions,  his  head  powdered 
with  stars,  his  body  streaked  with  white 
and  red  alternately,  his  crooked  talons 
grasping  an  olive  branch  and  a  bundle 
of  arrows,  thus  significantly  declaring, 
that  although  he  loved  peace,  he  was  pre- 
pared for  war ;  and  in  his  beak  he  held 
a  scroU,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  ta- 
lisman of  American  liberty — E  pluri- 
bus  unum.     A  bed  occupied  one  corner 
of  the  apartment;  its  high  and  square 
Smn^  white  pillows,  and  ample  quilt, 

promising 
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promising  a  comfbrtaUe  jpe&ge  from  the 
eaA!es  and  &tigne$  of  (the  day.  A  deds:» 
surmoumted  by  a  bookeaose^  whose  open 
door  shewed  it  neaily  fified  witih  wdl 
worn  volumes ;  a  l^rge  chepy  table,  a 
small  work-table,  a  wooden  clock,  and 
about  a  dozen  chairs,  completed  the  fur- 
niture of  the  apartment 

There  was  no  candle  burning;  per« 
haps  the  pnecise  tiooe  to  light  it  had  not 
arrived ;  but  a  large  wood  fire  sent  forth 
a  bright  blaze  from  >the  hearth,  and  be- 
fbte  it,  in  an  arm-chair,  was  seated  a 
serioas  but  happy*looking  man.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  newspaper,  which  be 
had  probably  been  perusing ;  and  with 
the  other  he  was  pressing  to  his  boson 
a  rosy^beeked  gir],  of  three  or  tout 
years,  who  sat  on  his  ki:iee. 

Rising  at  the  approach  of  the  strangws^ 
he  set  down  his  child,  and  offered  them^ 
his  hand,  with  »~^'  How  d'ye  do  ?^  and 
then  bidding  Mary  set  some  chairs,  he 
resumed  his  own,  while  his  little  dau^^ 

Jer 
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ter  immediately  regained  her  station  on 
his  knee. 

Sidney  at  onoe  recognized  his  ikther, 
and  his  heart  beat  violently. 

"  A  fine  evening  for  the  season/'  said 
squire  Bomelee ;  so  I  must  call  him,  to 
avoid  confusion,  though  I  do  hate  titles. 

'•It  is  quite  cold,  I  think,"  replied 
Frankford,  moving  his  chair  towards  the 
fire. 

^  You  have  been  ridisig,  I  sup|»se," 
retamed  the  squire,  ^  and  tliat  makes 
jroa  &el  the  cold  more  sensiUy.  I  have 
heea  srt:  work  all  day,  and  thought  it 
veiy  moderate.'* 

"  While  be  spoke  he  gave  the  fii«  a 
rousing  stir,  and  threw  on  some  wood 
that  was  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
fireplace.  He  then  looked  several  times 
from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  endeavour* 
ing  to  recollect  them ;  and  bidding  Ma- 
ry draw  a  mug  of  cider,  again  addressed 
himself  to  entertain  them,—"  Do  you 

find 
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find  the  roads  pretty  good  the  way  you 
travel?" 

"  Not  the  best,"  replied  Sidney,  who 
determined  to  speak,  though  the  effort 
was  a  painful  one. 

"  There  ought  to  be  better  regular 
tions  respecting  the  highways,  I  think," 
said  the  squire :  "  where  every  man  is 
permitted  to  work  out  his  own  tax,  the 
public  are  but  little  benefited.  I  was 
telling  Deacon  Jones  the  other  day  (he 
is  our  surveyor  this  year),  that  I  would 
take  half  the  money  and  hire  workmen, 
who  should  repair  the  roads  better  than 
they  are  now  done,  by  collecting  the 
whole  in  the  manner  it  is  now  mana- 
ged." 

"  Then  Deacon  Jones  is  living  yet?" 
said  Sidney,  glad  to  hear  a  familiar 
name. 

"  Yes,  he  is  living,"  answered  the 
squire,  surveying  Sidney  attentively ; 
"  are  you  acquainted  with  him  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  him  many  times,  but  it 

is 
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Ji  now  some  years  since/'  replied  Sid- 
ney. 

"  I  expect  he  will  call  here  this  even- 
ing," ohserved  the  squire. 

"He  would  not  probably  recollect 
me  now,**  answered  the  other ;  "  yet  I 
have  been  at  his  house  often." 

•*  Then  you  once  lived  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ?*• 

**  I  have." 

"And  how  long  since ?*•  said  the 
aquire,  whose  curiosity  seemed  power- 
fully awakened. 

"  It  18  nearly  thirteen  years,**  replied 
Sidney;  raising  his  hat  from  his  head, 
ttid  turning  his  fine  eyes  full  on  his  fa- 
ther's fece. 

The  truth  flashed  on  his  mind — ^'  My 
Km!"  exclaimed  he,   starting  from  his 

^  Sidney  Romelee !"  replied  his  son, 
wd  they  were  locked  in  each  other's 
tnns. 

Just  then  Mary  entered  with  her  pit- 
▼OL.  I.  G  cher 
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cher  of  cider :  she  caught  the  last  words, 
and  setting  down  her  pitcher,  darted 
out  of  the  room,  and — "  Sidney  has 
come !  Sidney  has  come !"  resounded 
through  the  house  in  a  moment.  In 
the  next,  the  room  was  filled.  Mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  crowded  aroun4 
the  lopg-absent,  but  never-forgotten  l^d- 
ney.  Oh !  it  was  a  meeting  of  unaUoy* 
ed  joy ! — one  of  those  sun-lit  points  of 
existence,  when  the  heart  lives  99  age 
of  rapture  in  a  moment  of  time. 

Mr.  Frankford,  who  often  descril^ 
the  sc^ne  thus  far,  always  declared  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  attCK^p^ 
more ;   and  I  must  follow  his  examplcji 

leaving  it  to  the  reader's  imagination, 

« 

and  those  who  have  the  best  hearts,  will 
best  portray  it. 

When  the  first  burst  of  afTectionati^. 
exclamations  and  interrogatories  was 
oyer,  Sidney  introduced  Mr.  Frankfor^ 
as  an  Englishman,  and  his  particuliH; 
f^en4»    with  lyhom  he  had  traveled 

frpw 
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fiom  the  south,  and  made  a  tour  to  Sa- 
mtoga  Springs,  and  north  as  far  as  Mon- 
treaL.  At  the  latter  place  Mr.  Frank- 
ford  had  been  confined  nearly  three 
months  with  the  typhus  fever,  from 
which  he  was  now  recovering ;  and  Sid- 
ney  wished  them  to  consida*  him  with 
particular  attention. 

Mr.  Frankford  had  hitherto  sat  en- 
tirely unnoticed,  though  not  unnotic- 
ing;  for  he  there  learned  a  lesson,  from 
the  exhibition  of  natural  feelings,  which 
made  him  ever  after  disgusted  with  the 
heardessness  and  frivolity  of  the  fashion- 
able world;  and  whenever  he  wished  to 
dwdl  on  a  holy  and  touching^  picture  of 
nature,  he  always  recalled  that  scene  to 
bis  remembrance.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever^ suffered  to  be  any  longer  a  stran- 
ger or  a  spectator.  The  friend  of  Sid* 
n^  was  the  friend  of  the  family,  and 
emy.one  seemed  anxious  to  render  him 
attentions*  Mr.  Komelee  immediatdiy 
narigned.  hia  armrchair,/in  which  one  of 

6  2  the 
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the  little  girls  officiously  placed  a  cush- 
ion; and  having  persuaded  Frankfbrd 
to  seat  himself  in  it,  Mrs.  Romelee 
brought  from  her  closet  a  cordial  of  her 
own  preparation,  which  she  recommend, 
ed  as  '^  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to 
prevent  a  cold  after  riding  ;'*  and  Hd^ 
ding  the  girls  hasten  supper,  she  told 
him,  after  the  repast,  she  should  bathe 
his  feet  in  warm  water,  and  then  a  good 
nighfs  rest  would  restore  his  spirits  at 
once ;  adding — *'  You  must,  sir,  endea- 
vour to  be  at  home  and  enjoy  yourself 
for  I  cannot  bear  to  think  any  one  is. 
sad  while  I  am  so  happy."  '    >'  - 

She  wa^a  goodly-looking  woman  of 
five  and  forty,  perhaps,  dressed  as  if  she 
had  been  engaged  in  domestic  affiiirs^ 
but  still  neatly.  She  had  on  a  blac^ 
flannel  gown,  a  silk  hankerchief  pinned 
carefully  over  her  bosom,  and  a  very 
white  muslin  cap,  trimmed  with  black 
ribbon — ^her  mother  had  been  dead 
more  than  a  year,  but  she  still  wore  her. 

'  mourning. 
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ittouming.  Her  apron  she  would  doubt- 
iM  have  thrown  off  before  entering  the 
loom,  had  she  thought  of  any  thing 
save  her  son;  for  when  she  returned, 
nfter  leaving  the  apartment  to  assist  her 
chughters  in  their  culinary  preparations, 
it  was  laid  aside.  The  dress  of  the 
daughters,  which  their  mother  observed 
was  **  according  to  their  work,"  it  may 
periu^  be  interesting  to  describe^  and 
tfaoiy  a  century  hence,  when  our  country 
boasts  its  tens  of  millions  of  inhabitants, 
iKL  ladies  and  gentlemen,  arrayed  in  sa- 
tins and  sinchaws,  muslins  and  Mechlin 
iioes,  chains  of  gold  and  combs  of  pearl, 
this  unfHretending  book  may  be  a  refe* 
lence,  describing  faithfully  the  age  when 
to  be  industrious  was  to  be  respectable, 
and  to  be  neatly  dressed  fashionable. 
Both  sisters,  who  were  of  the  ages  of 
sententeen  and  fifteen,  were  habited 
piecisely  alike,  in  striped  cotton  gowns, 
in  which  deep  blue  was  the  prevail- 
mg  colour.      The  gowns    were  fitted 

G  3  closely 
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closely  to  the  fi>rED,  fastened  beiuiid 
with  Uue  glass  buttons,  and  disi)lay- 
ing  the  finely-ix>anded  symmetry  of 
the  shape  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  gowns  were  cat  high  in  fratU^ 
concealing  all  the  bosom  hut  the  white 
•neck,  which  was  uncovered  and  cnrmi- 
mented— -when  does  a  female  forget  her 
ornaments  ? — with  several  strings  of  glass 
heads,  braided  to  imitate  a  chain ;  tB^ 
fio  eye  that  rested  on  those  lovely  ncdks 
.would  deem  tiiey  needed  richer  adorn- 
ments. They  also,  like  their  moOMs. 
wore  aprons ;  but  theirs  was  dT  GaJiix( 
and  ruffled  across  the  bottom.  The  only 
difference  in  their  costume  was  in  the 
manner  they  dressed  tiieir  hidr.  Scf^httu 
the  eldest,  confined  hess  on  the  top  of 
the  head  with  a  oomb;  and  Liucy  let 
hers  flow  in  curls  around  the  neck.  Both 
fiishions  were  grac^l  and  becoming,  as 
not  a  lock  cm  either  head  seemed  dis- 
placed ;  both  were  combed  till  the  dark 
brown  hair  resembled  fine  glossy  silk. 

Around 
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Aioimd  theit  foreheads  the  curls  were 
laid  thickly,  and  confined  with  pins; 
probably  a  little    more  carefully  than 
usual,  as  the  morrow  would  require  a 
i&play  of  dress,  which  would  render  all 
thdr  curls  necessary ;  and  these  childt^n 
of  nature  never  had  recourse  to  artificial 
deeoraticmi^,  or  displayed  borrowed  finery. 
But  those  who   gazed  on  their  sweet 
ftees^  glowing  with  health  and  happi- 
aesfl^  where  the  soul  seemed  beaming 
forth  itiB  innocence  and  intelligence,  and 
^  smile  of  serenity  playing  on  lips  that 
Ittd  bever  spoken,  save  in  accents  of 
llbdaesi  Imd  love,  would  feel  no  regret 
that  they  were  unitiitiated  in  the  fa- 
shionable mysteries  o£  the  toilet.  Frank- 
Ibrd  often  declared  he  never,  before  see- 
ing them,   felt  the  justness  of  Thom- 
•Ofils  assertion,  that 


•^'  Loveliness 


Needs  not^he  aid  of  foreign  ornament. 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  itaost'' 

G  4  They 
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They  were,  indeed,  beautiful  girls-^tfae 
Romelees  were  a  comely  race — and  every 
fair  reader  who  honours  these  pages 
with  a  perusal,  and  does  not  think  them 
at  least  as  handsome  as  herself,  may  be 
certain  she  possesses  either  a  vain  head 
or  an  envious  heart. 

The  supper  was  now  in  active  pr^pa* 
ration :  the  large  table  was  set  forth,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth  as  white  as  snow. 
Ijucy  placed  all  in  order,  while  Sophin 
assisted  her  mother  to  bring  in  the  va- 
rious dishes.  No  domestics  appeared^ 
and  none  seemed  necessary,  liove, 
warm-hearted  love,  supplied  the  place 
of  cold  duty ;  and  the  labour  of  prepa^ 
ring  the  entertainment  was,  to  Mrs*  Ro* 
melee,  a  pleasure  which  she  would  not; 
have  relinquished  to  have  been  made  an 
empress,  so  proud  was  she  to  show  Sid* 
ney  her  cookery  ;  and  she  tried  to  recol- 
lect the  savoury  dishes  he  used  to  like, 
and  had  prepared  them  now  in  the  same 
manner.    At  length  all  was  pronounced 

ready. 
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mAj,  and  after  squire  Romelee  had 
fervently  besought  a  blessing,  they  took 
their  seats. 

The  supper  consisted  of  every  luxury 
the  season  afforded.    First  came  fried 
ehicken,  floating  in  gravy,  then  boiled 
hmb,  toast  and  butter,  wheat  bread,  as 
white  as  snow,  and  butter,  so  yellow 
and  sweet,  that  it  drew  encomiums  from 
the  Englishman,  till  Mrs.  Romelee  go- 
loured  with  pleasure,  while  she  told  him 
she  made  it  herself.    Two  or  three  kinds 
of  j^eSy  all  excellent,  as  many  of  cake, 
with  pickles  and  preserves,  custards  and 
cbeese,  and  cranberry  sauce,  the  last  par- 
ticularly for  Sidney,  furnished  forth  the 
feast    The  best  of  young  hyson,  with 
cream  and  loaf  sugar,   was  dispensed 
•around  by  the  fair  hand  of  Sophia,  who 
presided  over  the  department  of  the  tea- 
pot ;  her  mother  being  fully  employed 
in  helping  her  guests  to  the  viands,  and 
uiging  them  to  eat,  and  make  out  a 
supper  if  they  could. 

G  S  Sidney's 
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Sifbiey's  feelirigs  were  tc^o^mudlee- 
dipied,  todOow  any  great  ffppetite  for 
mere  corporeal  food ;  he  wanted  eveiy 
moment  to  gaee  on  the  b>ved  faces  smil- 
ing around  him,  w  listen  to  yoioes» 
whose  soft  toneSf  when  calling  him  mm 
or  bmther^  made^eTary  fibre  of  Us  heart 
tiirill  with  rapture ;  but  Frankford  was 
18  fumgry  as  fasting  and  fever  could 
make  him.  He  was  just  in  that  stage 
of  returning  health,  when  the  sqf^^ietile 
demands  its  arrearages,  with  such  vnpe- 
nous  calls,  that  the  whole  mind  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  desire  of  satisfying  iti  em- 
vings.  He  did  h(mour  to  every  diah  cti 
the  'table,  till  Sidney,  fearing  he  would 
injure  himself  by  eating  to  excess^  was 
obliged  to  beg  be  would  defer  finishing 
his  med  till  the  next  mcHtiing~**  For 
you  know,  Mr.  Frankford,"  added^Jb^^ 
famghing,  ^*  the  physician  forbade  yow 
making  a  full  meal,  tail  you  could  walk 
a  mile  before  taking  it" 

"  If  that  be  the  ^iMse,"  said  squire 

Romelecy 
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Bomelee»  **  I  hope  you  will  exert  your- 
idf  to-mofrow ;  it  is  our  Thanksgiving, 
and  I  should  be  loath  to  have  the  sup- 
•  p^  of  any  one  at  my  table  abridged. 
It  will,  indeed,  be  a  day  of  joy  to  us, 
sod  Sidney  could  not  have  come  home 
9t  a  UHxe  welcome  season." 

While  he  spoke^  he  directed  a  glance 
towards  Silas^  whose  cheeks,  fresh  as 
tbey  ireve,  showed  a  heightened  colour, 
nd  hb  black  eyes  were  involuntarily 
east  down.  Sidney  observed  it,  and 
asked  his  father  if  there  were  to  be  any 
peeoifiarity  in  the  approaching  festival— 
^  Do  you,**  said  he,  *^  still  have  your 
plum  pudding  and  pumpkin  pies,  as  in 
fimQer  times  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,"  replied  his  &ther,  "  our 
•upper  will  be  the  same ;  but  our  even- 
k^B  entertainment  will  be  different" 

A  wink  from  Mrs.  Romelee,  who 
jevidently  pitied  the  embarrassment  of 
Silas,  prevented  further  inquiries  or  ex- 

c  6  planations ; 
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*  *      * 

planations ;  and  they  soon  obeyed  her 
example  of  rising  from  the  table. 

Mr.  Frankford,  who  they  feared 
would  exert  himself  too  mul[^h,  was  per- 
suaded to  retire^  after  bathing  his  feet^ 
and  taking  another  glass  of  cordial,  MrB. 
Romelee  all  the  time  lamenting  he  had 
not  reached  Northwood  before  his  sick- 
ness, and  repeatedly  saying—"  If  you 
and  Sidney  had  only  come  here  instead 
of  going  on  to  Montreal,  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been !  I  would 
have  nursed  you,  and  we  have  the  best 
doctor  in  the  country.  I  don't  believe 
you  would  have  been  half  as  sick  here.** 

"  Nor  do  I,**  replied  he,  gratefully 
smiling.  "  And  to  have  been  a  witness 
and  partaker  of  so  much  goodness  and 
benevolence,  would  have  made  disease 
not  only  tolerable,  but  pleasant ;  the 
iBympathy  and  interest  I  should  have 
awakened  in  such  a  kind  heart  as  yours, 
would  have  more  than  indemnified  me 
for  my  sufiferings.^ 

Squire 
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Squire  Romelee  attended  him  td  his 
chamber;  it  was  directly  over  the  sit- 
ting-room, and  finished  nearly  in  the 
same  style ;  the  ornament  of  the  eagle, 
however,  was  wanting,  but  its  place  over 
the  mantel-pieoe  was  supplied,  and  in 
Frankford's  estimation,  its  beauty  ex- 
celled, by  a  "  Family  Record,"  painted 
and  lettered  by  Sophia  Romelee. 

There  were  two  excellent-looking 
beds  in  the  chamber,  with  white  cur- 
tains and  counterpanes,  a  mahogany 
bureau,  half  a  dozen  handsome  chairs,  a 
mirror,  and  a  dressing-table,  covered 
with  white  muslin,  and  ornamented 
with  fringe  and  balls ;  every  thing  was 
srrianged  with  perfect  neatness,  order, 
and  taste — ^yes,  taste ;  nor  let  the  fiish- 
kmable  belle  flatter  herself  that  she  mo- 
nopolizes the  sentiment.  The  mind  of 
a  rural  lass  may  be  possessed  of  as  just 
conceptions  of  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful, and  less  trammelled  by  fashion;  she 
ocmsulta  nature  in  selecting  the  appro- 
priate. 
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piiat^  which  is  sure  to  please  all.  who 
have  good  sense,  whatever  may  be  their 
refinement  or  station. 

Squire  Romelee  set  down  the  ligbtt 
and  was  about  leaving  the  chamber, 
when  Mr.  Frankford,  laying  his  hittid 
on  the  door,  remarked  there  was  &9  lock 
nor  &8tening. 

«  We  don't  mdke  use  of  any,**^  said 
the  squire.  ^'  I  never  in  my  life  ftfrten- 
ed  a  door  or  window;  you  will  be  fer. 
fectly  safe,  sir." 

Why,  have  you  no  rogues  in:  this^ 
country  ?"  asked  Frankford. 

''  Ncme  here,  that  will  ent^  ycfur 
dwelling  in  the  night  with  felooKHis 
intentions,''  replied  the  other ;  **  I  sup- 
pose you  might  find  some  in  ibe  ^t^ 
but  they  are  mostly  unported  onosi"  he 
added,  snailing. 

^  And  can  you  really  retire  tp  rest^" 
reiterated  Frankford,  with  a  look  of  inr 
creduHty,  *^  Biod  sleep  soundly  and  se- 
curely with  your  dows  iwbarred  ?" 

^•IteU 


**  I  tdi  you,  sir,**  replied  the  squire^ 
*'  I  have  lived  here  twenty-five  years, 
and  never  had  a  fastening  on  a  door  or 
window,  and  never  was  my  skep  dis- 
turbed, except  when  some  neighbour 
was  sick  and  needed  assistance." 

^  And  what  makes  your  community 
so  honestly  disposed  ?"  asked  Frankford. 

"The  fear  of  God,"  returned  the 
squii^  ^  and  the  pride  of  character,  in- 
fused by  our  education,  and  cherished  by 
our  free  institutions." 

''  But  I  should  think  there  might  be 
some  strolling  vagrants,"  said  Frankford, 
^^^[ainst  whom  it  mi^t  be  prudence 
to  guard." 

"  We  seldom  think  of  a  shield  when 
we  never  liear  of  an  enemy,"  answered 
^the  squire.  **  llowever,  if  you  feel  in- 
iQcnre,  I  will  tell  Sidney-^he  too  will 
sleep  in  this  chamber — to  place  his  knife, 
or  some  fastening,  over  the  door,  before 
going  to  bed." 

''  I  hope,"  said  Sidney  to  his  mother, 

after 
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after  his  father  and  the  Englishman  had 
withdrawn,  "  that  Mr.  Frankford  will 
have  a  good  bed.  He  complains  bitter- 
ly of  his  lodgings  since  he  came  to 
America.'' 

The  matron  drew  herself  up  with  a 
look  of  exultation. — '*  He  will  find  no 
fault  here,  I'll  warrant  him/'  said  she. 
^  My  beds  are  as  soft  as  down ;  indeed, 
those  two  in  the  chamber  wh&te  you 
and  he  will  sleep  are  nearly  all  down, 
for  I  made  them  for  the  girls,  though  I 
keep  them  now  for  spare  beds ;  and  I 
told  your  father  I  could  afford  to  give 
each  of  the  ^rls  a  down  bed  when  they 
were  married,  as  I  have  always  bad  sudi 
capital  luck  with  my  geese." 

Sidney,  laughing,  bejstowed  a  kiss  oil 
the  blushing  cheeks  of  each  of  his  fiiir 
sisters,  telling  his  mother  he  thought  it 
much  easier  to  provide  beds  for  such 
sweet  girls,  than  find  husbands  worthy 
to  share  them. 

The  idea  of  matrimony,  however,  a- 

wakened 
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wakened  a  desire  in  Mrs.  Romelee's 
mind  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
her  significant  looks  had  prevented  her 
husband  from  relating  while  at  supper. 
With  true  feminine  delicacy,  she  did 
not  wish  to  have  Sidney  first  apprised 
of  it  in  the  presence  of  Silas ;  nor  did 
she  feel  willing  a  stranger  should  hear 
the  remarks  and  interrogations  which 
Sidney  might  make.  These  objections 
were  now  removed,  as  Silas  had  gone 
out»  and  Mr.  Frankford  retired  to  bed ; 
and  so  she  ventured  to  say  that—''  To- 
morrow evening  Silas  is  to  be  married 
to  Priscilla  Jones ;  and,"  said  she,  **  it  is 
an  excellent  match  for  him.  Deacon 
Jones  is  very  rich,  and  has  only  three 
daughters ;  the  other  two  have  already 
married  and  moved  away,  and  so  your 
brother  will  go  there  to  live  and  have 
the  homestead.'' 

Squire  Romelee  now  returning  to  the 
room,  they  drew  their  chairs  around  the 
fire^  and  entered  into  a  confidential  fa- 
mily 
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mily  conversation.  And  the  conversa^ 
tiones  of  Italy  offer  no  entertainment 
like  that  which  the  Romelees  enjoyed-^ 
the  interchange  of  reciprocal  and  holy 
liffection.  A  thousand  mutual  inquiries 
Vfere  made,  and  Sidney  listened^  de^ 
lighted,  to  many  an  anecdote  of  his  boy* 
ish  acquaintance,  or  the  history  of  Aany 
an  improvement  in  his  native  village. 
The  clock  struck  twelve  before  tiM)r 
thought  the  evenii^  half  spent ;  and 
then,  with  repeated  wishes  for  his  good 
night's  rest^  Sidney  Mras  suffered  to  re^ 
tire,  to  dream  over  the  happiness  he  had 
just  enjoyed. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


All  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  registered  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  torn  to  dost,  and  all  oor  mighty  works 
Die  too ;  the  deep  foandations  that  we  la^. 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 

CowPER. 

:Th£  first  sound  that  saluted  the  ear  of 
S^ney^  on  awaking  neixt  morning;  was 
Uie  Toice  of  Harvey,  who  entered  the 
chamber,   bearing  a  wash-bowl   aind  a 
pitcher  of  water,  and  informed  the  gentle- 
men breakfast  was  ready.    The  sunbeams 
ware  shining  brightly  through  the  thin 
muslin  window-curtains;   and  Harvey, 
to  their  interrogatories,  replied  it  was 
past  eight  o'clock.-^^*  But  ma*,"  said  he, 
'*  would  not  have  you  called  before, 
though  we  always  break&st  at  seven.^ 
''  She  is  a  blessed  woman,**  said  Franks- 
ford, 
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ford,  **  and  I  do  not  wonder,  RomeleCf 
you  wished  me  to  accompany  you  home. 
The  only  strange  thing  is,  that  when 
you  had  such  a  good,  affectionate,  and 
lovely  family  to  welcome  you,  you 
could  stay  so  many  years  from  their  em- 
braces.** 

''  I  think  myself  it  is  strange/'  re- 
plied Sidney ;  **  but  till  my  education 
was  completed^  my  uncle  would  never 
consent  to  my  coming,  and  since  that 
period  he  has  always  seemed  unwilling; 
yet  I  will  not  Uame  him  entirely.  HIl 
within  a  few  months,  pleasure  has  been 
the  idol  of  my  pursuit;  and  I  have,  I 
believe,  sought  it  in  every  place,  except 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found-— in  a  vir- 
tuous home.**  He  sighed  as  he  con- 
<:luded. 

**  You  seem  to  be  spiritually-minded 
this  morning,**  said  Frankford,  stretching 
iumself  and  yawning ;  **  and  so  all  youir 
follies  are  to  be  given  to  the  winds^  I 
suppose,  at  least  while  you  are  here.     It 

is 
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is  best  perhaps,  for  I  have  been  told 
that  politics  and  religion  are  the  only- 
subjects  which  excite  an  interest  in 
Yankee  society.** 

On  descending  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  the  breakfast-table  was  spread — 
that  apartment  serving  for  many  pur- 
poses —  they  found  all  the  family  as- 
sembledy  every  eye  bright  with  benevo- 
lence,  and  every  face  looking  like  the 
personification  of  happiness.  To  the 
inquiries  of  "  how  they  rested,"  and 
**  how  they  liked  their  accommoda* 
tions,**  the  Englishman  expressed  his 
entire  satisfaction  ;  and  launching  forth 
in  encomiums  on  his  bed,  he  declared  it 
was  the  very  best  he  had  found  in  Ame* 
rica,  and  fully  equal  to  any  in  his  own 
country. 

Mrs.  Romelee,  a  good  but  a  true  wo- 
man, was  not  insensible  to  flattery ;  at 
least  it  might  have  been  thus  inferred, 
from  the  delight  which  diffused  itself 
over  her  comely  countenance  on  hear- 
ing 
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ing  these  praises ;  and  it  was  afterwm'da 
often  remaoked  by  her  neighboar%  that 
they  neves  knew  Mrs.  Rometee  sa  taken 
with  any  stranger  as  she  was  with  that 
^Englishman.  Their  table  was,  if  pos- 
sible,  more  plentifully  supplied  dian  on 
the  preceding  evening;  and  Sidney  ob-i 
served  that  he  feared!  they  had  forestalled; 
their  supper,  a&  he  did  not  see  how  they 
could  be  gratified^  with  a  greater  variety. : 

**  Your  mother  will  answer  for  that,*^ 
replied  the  squire;  "  she  has  a  plenty  o£ 
niceties  still:  in  store  for  us,  I  presuttet 
but  we  must  all  attend  church  to-dayj^ 
and  endeavour  to  fit  our  hearts,  as  well 
as  appetites,  to  enjoy,  with  advantage  toi 
ourselves,  the  blessings  a  kind  Proviv 
dence  is  continually  bestowing.*' 

This  speech  led  to  inquiries  concerns 
ing  the  clergyman,  and  Sidney  was  glad 
to  hear  Mr.  Cranfield  still  continued 
their  ministen-r*^*  And  what  has  become 
of  Geoi^e  P'*  he  inquired.,  ^^ 

"Well,"  replied  his&tber;  "  he  ha» 

been 
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bem  through  college,  and,  as  I  hear, 
was  caOed  an  excellent  scholar.  He  is 
now  at  home,  studying  divinity  with 
his  father,  and  promises  to  be  an  oma- 
inent  to  his  profession." 

"You  will  see  him  this  evening," 
sjdd  Mrs.  Romelee,  nodding  to  Sidney ; 
**  he  is  to  be  the  bridesman." 

Mr.  Frankford  now  made  some  in- 
quiries concerning  who  was  to  be  mar- 
ned,  which  elicited  an  account  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  evening,  and  a 
cordial  invitation  to  join  the  festivity 
and  witness  the  marriage. 

**  Nothing/'  said  he,  "  could  give  me 
greater  satisfaction,  except  being  myself 
the  principal  on  such  an  occasion ;"  and 
he  gazed  so  earnestly  at  Sophia,  that  her 
face,  which  happened  at  the  moment  to 
be  turned  towards  him  as  she  handed 
him  some  cakes,  was  crimsoned  to  her 
forehead.  As  he  withdrew  his  eyes, 
they  met  Sidney's,  their  keen  glance 
seeming   to  say — **  Beware  of  trifling 

here ! 
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here!  we  are  proud  as  you  T  andFrank-^ 
ford,  abashed,  resumed  his  breakfast—* 
"  These  Yankees,*'  thought  he,  "  intend 
to  be  very  dignified." 

Just  as  they  had  risen  from  the  ta- 
ble, Harvey,  who  was  standing  by  the 
window,  exclaimed — **  There,  doctor 
Perkins  is  coming  now;  he  said  he 
should  call  this  morning  and  see  brother 
Sidney," 

**  And  who  is  doctor  Perkins  7"^  asked 
Sidney. 

**  Why,  don't  you  remember  Warren 
Perkins  ?"  inquired  his  father. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  returned  Sidney ; 
"he  and  George  Cranfield  were  my 
dearest  friends.  But  is  he  really  meta- 
morphosed into  a  doctor  of  physic  ?" 

**  Indeed  he  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Rome- 
liee,  **  and  an  excellent  one  too.  He 
has  all  the  practice,  now  old  doctor  Rod- 
gers  is  dead ;  and  I  never  heard  a  word 
of  fault  found  with  him,  except  by  Mrs. 

Watson, 
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Watson,  and  she  always  has  something 
to  say  against  every  one." 

"  And  every  one  against  her,  of 
course,"  said  Sidney.  **  Your  slan- 
derers are  the  Arabs  of  society/,  their 
hand  against  every  one,  and  every  one's 
hand  against  them.  And  though  they 
deprive  many  of  character,  they  are  still 
destitute  themselves :  as  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael  live  in  wretchedness  while 
the  plundered  wealth  of  caravans  is  scat- 
tered around  them." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  cii- 
trance  of  doctor  Perkins,  a  robust,  flo- 
rid-complexioned,  happy-looking  fellow, 
with  a  sort  of  comical  shrewdness  in  his 
small  hazel  eyes,  that  instantly  revealed 
the  lover  of  fun  and  frolic ;  yet  the  child 
of  misfortune  would  have  addressed 
him,  confident  of  succeeding  in  any  re- 
quest that  appealed  to  his  heart. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  description 

of  these  meetings.      Those  who  have 

souls  will  understand  what  they  must 

VOL.  I.  H  have 
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have  been ;  and  those  who  have  none 
are  requested  to  lay  down  this  volume 
«-— it  was  not  written  for  them.  If^  after 
this  fair  warnings  they  will  read  on^  I 
shall  not  think  myself  amenable  to  their 
criticism.  To  the  dull,  all  books  will 
be  dull 

"  You  are  some  altered,  Sidney ,•*  said 
doctor  Perkins,  **  besides  your  growth, 
for  which  I  was  prepared.  You  haye 
lost  muqh  of  that  fairness  of  ccotnplexioti 
which  used  to  make  you  so  handsome. 
And  I  may  be  allowed  to  remember  it, 
for,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  used  to  think, 
when  we  were  at  schodi  together,  that 
the  teachers,  school-mistresses  in  parti- 
cular, were  always  partial  to  you ;  but 
what  it  could  be  for,  except  your  good 
looks,  I  never  could  divine." 

"  Then  you  attributed  nothing  to  his 
superior  industry  and  application  to  his 
book,'*  said  squire  Romelee,  ,  who  still 
remembered  that  Sidney  was  always  al- 
lowed to  be  the  best  scholar. 

•*  I  thiqk. 
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"  I  think,  sir,"  replied  Perkins,  "  there 
must  be  a.  cause  before  an  effict ;  and 
that  it  is  encouragement  and  attention 
CD  the  part  of  the  teacher,  which  makes 
good  and  attentive  schdar&  I  was  al- 
ways called  an  unlucky  rogue;  they 
knew  by  my  countenance  I  was  one, 
and  accordingly  I  was  watched  and  pu- 
nished; and  thus  the  faculties  of  my 
mind  were  more  directed  to  deceive  them 
and  escape  punishment,  than  to  acquire 
learning.  Sidney,  on  the  contrary,  had 
s\ich  a  pleasant,  amiable-looking  face, 
that  he  was  patted  on  tlie  head,  called  a 
fine  fellow,  and  had  full  confidence 
placed  in  his  integrity,  and  this  animated 
him  to  deserve  it.  Whatever  you  wish 
to  make  a  child,  treat  him  as  such,  and 
you  will  seldom  be  disappointed." 

"But,  Warren,"  said  Sidney,  "it 
don't  appear  that  you  have  suffered  at 
all  for  your  juvenile  follies.  You  are 
now  a  physician,  with  a  diploma,  and  I 
have  no  such  hmiours  to  boast." 

H  2  "  You 
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"  You  never  sought  them,"  answered 
Perkins.  "  Wealth  and  distinction  were 
yours  without  exertion  ;  buti  have  been 
compelled  to  save  every  sixpence,  or  go 
without  a  dinner,  and  force  my  way  for- 
ward by  main  strength,  or  run  the  risk 
of  being  precipitated  to  the  bottom  by 
by  some  jostling  competitor.  And 
thus,  partly  necessity  and  partly  com- 
petition, have  operated  to  make  me  what 
I  am — a  poor  physician,  who  will  do  his 
best  for  any  patient  that  pays  him  well ; 
yet  nature  has  still  a  nook  in  my  heart, 
and  I  can  love  and  serve  a  friend  with- 
out pay." 

''  I  wish  I  could  give  as  good  an  ac- 
count of  myself,"  said  Sidney,  laughing ; 
''  but  mine  has  been  a  kind  of  life  more 
pleasant  to  pass  than  profitable  to  relate. 
I  have  seen  much,  and  studied  little ; 
resolved  great  things,  and  done  nothing 
at  all — nothing,  at  least,  that  I  can  claim 
any  merit  for  having  performed." 

''  And  do  you  call  saving  my  life  a 

performance 
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performance  of  no  merit?"  asked  Frank- 
fcMrd.  "  I  never  knew  before  how  low 
you  rated  me." 

"Then  he  did  save  your  life?"  re- 
peated Mrs.  Romelee,  her  countenance 
brightening.  "  I  knew  Sidney  had  done 
some  good ;  it  is  his  disposition ;  and 
now  Providence  has  given  him  the 
means,  he  would  be  criminal  to  do  other- 
wise. And  'tis  just  so  with  all  my  chil- 
dren ;  I  never  knew  one  of  'em  that 
would  ever  hurt  a  fly.  There's  Silas 
xiow,**  and  she  looked  around  to  assure 
herself  he  was  absent,  **  he  will  make 
ooe  of  the  best  husbands  in  the  world." 

"  And  to-night  is  his  wedding,"  said 
doctor  Perkins ;  ^^  faith,  I  had  forgotten 
it" 

"  You  are  going,"  said  Mrs.  Romelee. 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied ;  "  I  would 
iiot  miss  this  wedding  for  the  fees  of  a 
month.  There  will  be  the  old  deacon, 
puffing  and  preaching,  all  smoke  and 
original  sin.    Have  you  forgotten,  Sid- 

h3  ney. 
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ney,  how  the  schoolmaster  flogged  me 
for  robbing  the  deaooii's  pear-tree  ?  That 
was  the  last  flagrant  breach  of  the  eighth 
comnQandnoent  I  -was  ever  guilty  of. 
The  master^  ferule,  or  the  deacon's  leo^ 
ture,  eflteptuallj  convinced  me  of  iny 
fault,  and  induced  a  thorough  reforma* 
tion." 

^^  I  have  entirely  forgotten  tbecireum- 
stance,"  said  Sidney.  *^  Indeed,  I  recol- 
lect but  very  little  about  Deacon  Jones, 
except  his  sour  looks,  and  how  my  mo- 
ther once  scolded  me  for  saying  he  re- 
sembled a  crab-apple.  I  believe  it  was 
the  only  witty  thing  I  ever  attempted.^ 

The  convocation  now  beoame  more 
desultory,  if  possible;  and  though  many 
things  were  said,  at  which  the  party 
laughed  heartily,  read^s  might  not  be  so 
humourously  inclined.  Indeed,  to  relish 
a  good  things  the  hearer  must  symp«» 
thize  with  the  speaker ;  and  jests  that 
convulse  an  audience  with  merrimeni; 
often  appew  exceedingly  silly  when  pub* 

Ushed 
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fished  as  ban  mots.  For  these  reasons  I 
shall  omit  many  conversations,  whicli,  as 
they  actually  occurred  during  the  visit 
of  my  hero,  I  had  taken  down  with  all 
an  author*s  accuracy,  for  publication ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  making  them  under- 
stood, and  the  fear  of  swelling  the  work 
beyond  its  prescribed  limits — ^three  vo- 
lumes^ the  fashionable  number  —  pre- 
vented their  insertion. 

At  length,  after  the  most  urgent  invi- 
tations to  Mr,  Frankford  and  Sidney  to 
visit  him,  and  spend  a  month,  if  possible, 
and  see  his  wife  and  two  boys,  and  teli- 
ing  them  that  they  should  meet  again  in 
the  evening,  doctor  Perkins  took  his 
letve. 

**  A  doctor,  you  call  him  !"  said 
Frankford ;  **  I  should  sooner  think  him 
a  Merry  Andrew." 

**  You  will  find,  sir,"  said  squire  Ro- 
mdee,  '*that  notwithstanding  this  ap- 
pearance of  careless  humour,  which  is 
eonstitutional,  he  is  a  man  of  strong  ta- 

H  4  lents, 
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lents,  and  sound  judgment ;  and  he  has 
not  only  a  practically  useful^  biit  even  a 
classical  education,  though  almost  en- 
tirely self-acquired.  And  a  more  honest 
man,  or  sincere  friend,  or  better  citizen, 
I  do  not  believe  exists !  He  and  Dea- 
con Jones  are  often  at  variance  on  reli- 
gious opinions ;  but  I  tell  the  deacon,  if 
Warren  Perkins'  principles  are  unsound, 
his  practice  might  be  an  example  for  the 
most  rigid  professor/' 

'*  What  is  he,"  asked  Frankford,  care- 
lessly, "a  Deist?" 

"  A  Deist !"  repeated  the  squire ;  "  no 
indeed ;  there  never  was  a  Deist  in  this 
town,  I  guess.  He  only  objects  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  decrees  and  election; 
and  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  not  my- 
self strenuous  on  those  points ;  or  I  don't 
think  them  subjects  of  very  profitable 
discussion.  But  the  deacon  thinks  other- 
wise ;  and  if  our  minister  followed  his 
advice,  we  should  have  nothing  but  doc- 
trinal discourses.    However,  Mr.  Cran- 

field 
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fbld  manages  to  satisfy  the  deacon  toler- 
ably well ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  dislike  him.  Even  the 
moat  opposite  in  sentiment  are  equally 
charmed  with  his  preaching,  and  his 
spotless  life  bids  defiance  to  censure. 
But  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  to-day,  and  then  he  will  not 
need  my  praises  to  recommend  him." 

Mr.   Frankford  smiled  almost  con- 
temptuously, that  a  Yankee  puritanical 
preacher  should  be  considered  an  object 
of  any  interest  to  him,  who  had  heard 
die  most  eloquent  and  learned  doctors  of 
dJFioity  declaim,  without  any  sensations 
ttve  of  weariness,  and  had  thought  the 
ooDclusion  far  the  best  division  of  the 
discourse. — **  I   believe,**    said  he,    "  I 
dull  hardly  feel  in  health  to  attend  to- 
day." 

At  this  declaration  the  whole  family 
appeared  so  distressed,  for  fear  he  needed 
some  remedy  which  they  had  not  yet 
I»x)vided,  and  their  inquiries  and  solici- 

H  5  tude 
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tude  about  his  diswder,  and  yovnmr  and 
disappqintinent  that  he  was  not  to  heat 
their  tbanksgiring  s^mon,  were  so  over- 
whelpiing  and  sinc^e,  that  the  apathy 
of  the  Eoglishoiaq  was  oyercoi»e-*«»^^  I 
eaxmot,''  thought  he,  **  refuse  to  maHe 
these  kind  i^reatures  happy,  when  it  de^ 
pends  only  on  appearing  so  myael£  I 
will  go  to  th^r  meting,  and,  if  possible^ 
refrain  from  ridicuMng  the  odditie*  and 
absurditiei  I  shall  undo«ibt^dly  see»  and 
he^r.^ 

The  wliole  figaaily,  Sophia  excepted^ 
weoe  soon  amray^  in  tfaeiv  best^  and  rea- 
dy for  riaivch.  She  wasi  left,  at  home  to 
superijatend  the  ^  various!  operatioiis  of 
stewdn^  roasting,  baking,  kc  whioh 
were  in  the  fult  tide  of  suceessfuli  coBpe^ 
rimenife,  and  required  earful  attention. 

**  Sophia,"  said  her  mother,  "  can  dm- 
JWge  suck  matters  better  than  Lucy, 
though  she  wouid  do.  tbe&i  nieely.  9ut 
Sophia  ifi  going  to  the  batt  tObmovrow 

evening, 
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evenings  and  so  is  willing  to  stay  at 
home  to-day.'* 

'*  Then  you  dance  in  this  country  ?" 
said  Frankford.  ''  I  thought  that  was 
a  pn^bited  amusement  with  your  re- 
ligionists.'* 

^  It  has  be^i  so,  in  particuhr  places/' 
leplied  the  squire ;  "  but  there  is  now 
less  ctf  opposition.  For  my  own  part,  I 
nevar  could  see  any  enormous  wicked- 
ness in  dancing,  when  managed  with 
decorum,  and  followed  with  modera- 
tion. I  have  always  permitted  my  chil- 
dren to  attend,  and  should  have  made 
no  oigection  to  their  taking  a  few  lessons 
in  the  art,  had  there  been  an  opportu- 
nity ;  but  some  of  my  brethren  in  the 
chuveh  were  so  bitterly  opposed,  that  lio 
sdKM)!  for  teaching  it  could  be  establish- 
ed in  this  town." 

"  Deacon  Jones,  in  particular,**  said 
Mrs.  Romelee,  ^  thinks  it  an  unpar- 
donaUe  sin ;  and  he  has  been  here  to 
give  me  and  the  diildren  many  a  lee* 

H  6  ture. 
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ture,  and  argued  the  matter  with  my 
husband  till  I  have  been  vexed  beyoiid 
measure — he  is  so  unreasonable,  and  so 
set  in  his  way.'' 

'^  And  probably  honest  in  his  opinion 
now,"  replied  the  squire,  "  whatev^  he 
was  when  adopting  it.  Men  cannot,  for 
any  length  of  time,  defend  a  system 
without  becoming  convinced  of  its  truth, 
especially  if  its  tenets  are  much  contro- 
verted. The  arguments  they  advance 
may  fail  to  convince  an  opponent,  but 
are  not  lost  on  themselves ;  they  streng- 
then their  zeal,  till  creeds,  which  at  the 
first  were  adopted  without  reflection  or 
consistency,  shall  become  the. polar  star 
of  their  existence.  How  carefully  should 
we  examhie  a  proposition  that  afiects 
our  morals  or  happiness,  before  we  ad- 
mit its  truth,  or  advocate  iti^.f^equire- 
ments !" 

.  AH  were  now  assembled,  and  the  bell 
had  ceased  ringing  as  they  set  off. 
Squire  Romelee  was  arrayed  in  a  suit  of 

blacky 
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black,  home  made^  merino ;  and  Silas  in 
one  of  deep  blue,  hran  new  for  the  wed- 
ding :  Mrs.  Romelee  wore  a  black  silk 
gown,  red  merino  shawl,  green  bonnet, 
and  black  veil :  Lucy  was  dressed  in 
white,  with  a  satin  spencer ;  and  all  the 
children  looked  not  only  neat,  but  hand- 
somely attired.  The  church  stood  but 
about  eighty  rods  from  squire  Rome- 
lee'sT  but  so  punctual  were  the  parish- 
ioners to  be ''  in  season,"  that  all  had  en- 
tered before  he  arrived.  His  seat  was 
the  second  in  the  broad  aisle,  an  excel- 
lent one  for  observation ;  its  situation 
eoafaJing  the  occupants  to  see,  to  the  best 
advantage,  not  only  the  clergyman,  but 
nearly  all  the  congregation.  Mr.  Frank- 
ford  had  the  best  corner  assigned  him, 
and  Sidney  sat  by  his  mother,  who  ex- 
perienced a  triumph  which  a  queen 
might  have  envied,  in  seeing  the  eyes  of 
her  acquaintance  so  often  turned  to- 
wards him.  It  was  the  triumph  of  ma- 
ternal feeling.  Frankford  bad  deter- 
mined 
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mined  to  be  entirely  at  ease^  and.  look 
about  him,  as  suoh  an  oppwtunity  for 
commenting  on  the  real  Yankee  phia$»  es- 
pecially when  lengthened  by  Uie  solem* 
nity  of  his  seveire  devotions,  might  never 
again  occur.  The  psalm  was  performing 
when  they  entered :  the  tune  was  ^  Old 
Hundred/'  with  a  bass  viol  for  ai>  ao» 
eompaniment.  ^  They  sung  with  eneigy, 
and  made  up  in  tone  what  they  lacked 
in  harmony ;  yet  there  were  some  fine 
tenor  voices,  and  the  Engfishman  allow- 
ed the  p^ormance  to  be  tolerable;  bat 
be  s»d  there  was  wanting  the  full  swell- 
ing peal  of  the  organ  to  lift  the  soii)  to 
heaven ;  and  nothing  could)  in  cbureb 
music,  he  thought,  supply  tbc'  ptitce  ef 
that  instrument. 

Mr.  Granfield  bad  been  reelinisig  it» 
the  pulpit,  so  aer  not  to  be  visiUe,  but  a 
moment  after  the  singing  ceased,  he 
arose,  and  the  whole  congregaticM,  by  a 
simulfoneous  movement,  »rose  with  him, 
"^  and  stMd  trp;*"  When^  dcupinj^  his 
kanAi,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaveut 

where 
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where  the  pmyer  he  poured  fwth  seem- 
ed ascending,  Mr.  Frankford  admitted 
the  possibility  that  his  talents  might 
merit  the  praises  they  had  received. 

Not  9  foot  was  moved,  nor  a  loud 
breathing  hewd;  all  seemed  to  realize 
that  tbey  ware  in  the  presence  of  a  holy 
Gc^ ;  and  when  the  amen  was  pvonoun- 
oedy  there  was  not  a  heurt  in  the  assem^ 
hly  that  could  not  have  responded~*^  So 
be  it  r 

Again  they  song;  and  then  Mr. 
Cianfidd,  who  bad  been  industriously 
turaiDg  over  the  leaves  of  his  Bible,  as 
if  searching  for  his  text,  arose,  and  look- 
ing around,  a  profound  stitfaness  was 
Bsaintained,  while  with  a  slew  and  sei- 
lemn  pron«iiiciati(»i^  he  invSted  their  se- 
rious attention  to  what  might  be  of&red, 
froai,  that  pwtioii  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
turea  recorded  in  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
twenty-sixth  chapter  and  fifteenth  verse 
«^<^  Thoa  hast  increased  the  nation,  O 
Lerd^  t^ou  hast  incneased  the  Ration : 

thou 
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thou  art  glorified ;  thou  hast  removed  it 
far  unto  all  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

That  the  whole  sermon  is  not  insert* 
ed,  is  no  fault  of  mine,  and  well  was  it 
worthy  of  being  so,  but  the  copy  could 
not  be  obtained.  Mr.  Cranfield,  with 
the  proverbial  modesty  of  pulpit  orators^ 
refusing  it  fc»r  publication,  I  can  give 
only  such  an  imperfect  sketch  as  the  re- 
collection of  one  of  the  audience  could 
supply. 

After  an  appropriate  exordium,  de- 
scriptive of  the  h^piness  and  security 
of  that  *'  nation  whom  God  increased," 
the  orator  adverted  to  America,  suc- 
cinctly mentioning  its  settlement  by  the 
pilgrims;  their  persecutions  in  the  old 
world,  and  the  perils  they  braved  in  the 
new,  and  the  influence  which  their  cha- 
racter had  exerted  in  fashioning  the 
minds  of  their  descendants.  From 
thence  the  transition  was  easy  to  the 
war  of  our  revolution,  which  was  waged 
in  resistance  of  oppression ;  and  in  de- 
tailing 
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tailing  some  of  its  most  trying  scenes, 
he  shewed  plainly  that ''  if  the  Lord  had 
not  been  on  our  side  when  men  rose  up 
against  us,  we  should  indeed  have  been 
swallowed  up."  Then  he  noticed  our 
excellent  institutions,  securing  the  li* 
berty  and  happiness  of  the  people  on 
the  broad  foundations  of  intelligence 
and  public  virtue ;  and  drawing  a  pic- 
ture of  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  he 
anticipated  its  probable  increase,  power, 
and  glory,  by  an  estimate  of  its  hitherto 
rapid  growth,  and  unparalleled  and  al- 
most inexhaustible  resources. 

No  eye  was  closed  during  the  sermon, 
nor  was  a  nod,  or  even  a  look  or  action, 
expressive  of  weariness,  seen  through* 
out  the  assembly.  With  eyes  rivetted 
on  the  speaker,  old  and  young  sat  mo- 
tionless ;  except  at  times  a  half-curious, 
half-gratified  glance  was  directed  towards 
the  pew  where  sat  the  Englishman,  to 
learn,  if  possible,  how  he  relished  such 
sentiments :  and  he  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged. 
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Icdged,  that  never,  during  bis  life,  had 
he  experienced  sueh  a  variety  of  emo- 
tions. His  contempt  for  itinerant  or  un- 
educated clergymen,  among  whom  he 
supposed  were  ranked  all  in  'America; 
excepting  a  few  in  the  cities,  had  led 
him  to  expect  nothing  n^ore  than  a  rhap- 
sody in  favour  of  some  exclusive  dogma, 
or  a  rant  against  some  prevailing  sin. 
Little  had  he  anticipated  the  beauties  of 
a  chaste  and  classical  composition— ^the 
polished  period — the  dear  and  XH>ncise, 
yet  animated  description—- the  pathetic 
appeal — the  lofty  sentiment — and  the 
aoul^iriing  patriotism,  that  seemed, 
like  a  shock  of  electricity,  to  thrill  the 
nerves  of  the  audience^  and  even,  in  spite 
of  his  pr^udices,  made  his  own  tremble^ 
He  knew  very  well  that  America  had 
been  disoovered  and  settled,  and  that 
the  States  had  gained  their  indep«[i- 
dence ;  but  he  seemed  now  to  learn  it 
for  the  first  time.  He  knew  too,  that 
his  eountpymen  had  been  beaten  by 

these 
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tliese  rebels^  and  little  had  he  recked  of 
the  matter ;  but  now,  when  the  orator, 
indescrifaing  the  tremendous  struggle, 
alluded  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  little 
band  of  patriots  who,  fighting  their  first 
fight  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  met 
and  defied  the  proud  power  of  Britain, 
when  he  told  of  the  twice-routed  foe, 
and  the  wasteful  carnage  before  succeed-  - 
ing  to  dislodge  the  Americans,  Mr. 
Fnank&ird  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand, 
and  internally  vowed  never  to  listen 
to  another  Yankee  Thanksgiving  dis- 
course. 

The  <n*ator  did  not  stop  at  the  point 
wher^  his  hearers  naturally  concluded 
he  would,  the  acme  of  the  prosperity - 
and  glory  of  his  own  country ;  be  glai)* 
ced  at  the  probable  consequences  such 
an  event  would  have  on  the  nations  of 
the  <4d  world,  and  particularly  on  that 
from  which  we  were  descended.  He 
dwelt  on  the  advantages  which  would 
iiecrue  to  England  from  an  intercourse 

with 
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with  independent  America,  proving  it 
to  promise  far  more  important  benefits 
than  could  have  been  realized  from  co- 
lonies ;  that  the  community  of  language, 
similarity  of  laws,  customs,  habits,  and 
religion,  formed  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  nothing 
but  the  most  pernicious  policy  or  absurd 
prejudices  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
would  prevent  from  operating  to  in- 
crease  her  resources,  and  perpetuate  the 
grandeur  of  her  name  and  character.  . 

"  Great  Britain,"  said  he,  "  once  called 
herself  our  mother,  and  though  far  from 
being  an  indulgent  one,  we  do  not  deny 
her  maternity;  but  there  is  a  periiod 
when  nations,  as  well  as  individuals^ 
quit  their  minority ;  and  if  the  parent 
country  would  continue  the  parallel  of 
relationship  which  subsists  in  families, 
she  will  not  consider  her  independent 
offspring  as  her  natural  enemy.  Sup- 
pose a  mother  had  a  daughter,  who  was, 
on  some  occasions,  self-willed,  and  finally 

married 
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married  against  her  consent,  would  she, 
breathing    a    malediction    against    her 
child,  endeavour  to  accomplish  her  ruin  ? 
Would  she  not,  rather,  secretly  rejoice 
in  her  prosperity,  and,  taking  the  first 
decent  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation, 
renew  those  offices  of  kindness  and  ge- 
nerosity which  those  of  the  same  blood 
should  ever   be   ready  to  reciprocate? 
And  do  we  not  see  instances  where  a 
mother  finds  not  only  a  useful  friend  in 
the  child  she  once  discarded,  but  even  a 
supporter  in  the  imbecility  of  age,  and 
one  who  will  afford  an  asylum  when  no 
other  protector  is  to  be  found  ?     When 
Alexander  sacked  Tyre,  and  made  that 
liaughty  city  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  Car- 
thaginians who  were  present,  conveyed 
many  of  the  Tyrians  to  a  place  of  safety. 
They  remembered  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  a  Tyrian  colony.     *  The 
things  which  have  been,  are  those  which 
shall  be.'     Where  are  the  mighty  em- 
pires and  proud  cities  of  antiquity? — 

they 
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th^y  have  passed  away  like  the  6h&fF  of 
the  summer  threshing-floor;  or  left  only 
memorial  ruins  to  waken  the  sigh  of  the 
traveller,  or  to  gratify  the  researches  of 
the  antiquary. 

"  And  will  Great  Britain,  think  ye, 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  those 
universal  laws  of  nature  which  have  go* 
verned  all  created  beings  on  this  globe, 
and  all  their  works  ?  Will  not  luxury 
enervate  her  spirit  as  it  did  that  of 
Greece  ?  will  not  the  extension  of  her 
empire  weaken  her  power,  as  it  did  that 
of  Rome  ?  will  she  not,  like  them,  have 
her  period  of  growth,  of  maturity,  and 
of  decay  ?  Yes,  the  time  will  come, 
though  far  distant  be  the  day,  wheil  nei- 
ther her  prowess  in  war,  nor  industry 
in  peace — neither  arts  nor  arms,  shall 
prolong  her  existence;  when  the  anti- 
quary shall  also  search  for  the  ruins  of 
her  cities,  and  the  traveller  sigh  over 
the  wrecks  of  her  departed  glory. 

"  And  then  will  America  remember 

her  J 
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her;  and  here  shall  her  exiles  and  her 
fugitives  find   a  refuge   and  a  home« 
Here»  mingling  with  a  people  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  speaking  the  same 
language,    inheriting  the  same  passion 
for  liberty,  and  worshipping  the  same 
God — brothers  and  Christians— they  will 
feel  that  they  yet  have  a  country,     I 
consider  the  settlement  of  the  United 
States  by  Englishmen,  and  its  separa^ 
tion  from  the  mother  country,  as  two  of 
the  most  fortunate  events  which  could 
have  occurred  to  the  kingdom  of  Great 
BriUdn.     A  young  and  mighty  nation 
is  here  rising — a  nation  which  the  *  Lord 
has  increased/  and  whose  borders  *  are 
far  removed,  even  unto  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,'  and  this  nation  will  perpe* 
tuate  the  names  and  glory  of  English- 
men, long,  long  after  their  monuments 
shall  have  been  crumbled  to  dust,  and 
their  towers  and  palaces  become  a  *  ha- 
bitation for   dragons   and   a  court  for 

owls." 

Frankford 
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Frankford  looked  up  during  this,  and 
every^  word  fell  on  his  heart.  He  could 
not  forbear  thinking  it  was  purposely 
designed  for  him ;  others  were  likewise 
of  the  same  opinion :  and  perhaps  they 
were  right  in  their  conjectures,  as  Mr. 
Cranfield  had,  late  on  the  preceding 
evening,  been  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
Sidney  Romelee  and  his  English  friend, 
and  he  might— his  office  was  to  win 
isouls,  and  teach  goodwill  to  the  children 
of  men — take  the  only  but  doubtful 
method  of  giving  the  whole  view  of  the 
subject,  to  sooth  the  feelings  of  the 
stranger,  after  listening  to  an  eulogium 
on  a  country  which  he  had  probably 
been  taught  to  execrate  as  ungrateful, 
or  despise  as  insignificant. 

A  short  and  impressive  prayer  closed 
the  services  of  the  day,  which  will  never 
be  forgotten,  either  by  the  Romelee  fa- 
mily or  the  Englishman:  they  connect 
it  with  the  return  of  a  beloved  son  or 

brother ; 
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tn'other;  he  refers  to  it  as  an  original 
exhibition  of  piety,  patriotism,  and  elo- 
quence. 


VOL.  i.  I  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Thine^  freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictared  here. 

Goldsmith. 


As  they  quitted  the  house,  the  old 
friends  of  the  Romelees,  and  boyish  ac- 
quaintances of  Sidney,  thronged  about 
him,  to  shake  hands  and  congratulate  his 
return ;  and  those  who  had  never  seen 
him,  being  anxious  to  watch  the  meet- 
ing between  such  friends,  he  was  very 
soon  surrounded  by  nearly  all  the  as- 
sembly. A  considerable  portion  of  the 
attention,  however,  was  directed  towards 
Mr.  Frankford,  who  fatigued,  both  from 
the  length  of  the  services  and  the  crowd, 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Romelee  to  walk  home  with  her— - 
'*  For  there  is  no  telling,"    said  she. 
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'*  when  Sidney  will  get  away^  so  many 
waat  to  see  him ;  and  I  am  afraid  the 
tua-key  will  be  over-roasted." 

Together,  therefore,  they  walked  home- 
ward; but  Mrs.  Romelee's  mind  being 
so  intent  on  her  preparations  for  supper, 
that  she  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  the 
Bnglishman  found  no  opportunity  of 
censuring,  as  he  had  intended,  the  sen* 
timents  of  the  preacher,  and  critidsing 
lu8  style  and  manner. 

About  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
retam  of  squire  Romelee  and  his  sons^ 
and  in  that  time  every  thing  had  been 
arranged  for  the  supper.  Although  the 
description  of  a  feast  is  a  kind  of  literary 
treaty  which  I  never  much  relished^  and 
hope  my  readers  do  not,  yet  as  this  was 
a  Thanksgiving  entertainment,  one 
which  was  never  before,  I  believe,  serv« 
edup  in  style  to  novel  epicures,  I  may 
vartare  to  mention  some  of  the  pecu^ 
tiantka  of  the  festival,  without  being 
luqpected  of  imitating  those  profound 

I S  and 
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and  popular  writers,  who  make  a  good 
stomach  the  criterion  of  good  taste ;  and 
instead  of  allowing  their  characters  to 
display  their  sentiments  in  tonversation, 
make  them  eat  to  display  their  appetites. 
Such  authors  might  very  well  dispense 
with  all  but  two  characters  in  their 
books — a  cook  to  dress  their  dinners^ 
and  a  hero  to  devour  them. 

But  now  to  my  dinner,  or  supper—- 
perhaps  the  former  would  be  the  appro- 
priate name,  but  the  latter  is  the  most 
ancient,  and  most  used  in  the  country, 
therefore  I  have  retained  it  A  long 
table,  formed  by  placing  two  of  the  or- 
dinary size  together,  was  ^et  forth  in 
the  parlour,  which  being  the  best  room, 
and  ornamented  with  the  best  furniture^ 
was  seldom  used,  except  on  important 
occasions.  The  finishing  of  the  parlour 
was  in  a  much  better  manner  than  that 
of  any  other  apartment  in  the  house; 
the  wood-work  was  painted  cream-oo- 
lour,  and  the  plaster  walls  ornamented 

with 
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with  paper  hangings,  of  gay  tints  and 
curious  devices.  Over  the  mantelpiece 
hung  two  paintings,  executed  by  Sophia 
and  Lucy^  representing  scenes  from  the 
Shepherdess  of  the  Alps.  A  connois- 
seur in  the  art  would  undoubtedly  have 
seen  faults  in  both  pieces,  on  which  he 
mi^t  have  displayed  his  critical  acumen 
to  advantage.  He  might  have  objected 
that  the  shepherd  was  nearly  black,  and 
the  shepherdess  very  blue — her  nose  and 
not  her  stockings— that  the  sheep  re- 
sembled wolves,  and  the  rocks  coffins ; 
bat  such  profane  things  never  had  been 
said  of  them ;  for  they  had  been  ex- 
amined only  by  those  who,  having  the 
landscape  of  nature  always  before  their 
eyes,  require  something  both  strange 
and  new  in  an  exhibition  of  art.  They 
had  therefore  not  only  escaped  all  cen- 
sure,  but  even  excited  rapturous  praise. 
The  furniture  of  the  parlour  consisted 
of  a  mahogany  sideboard  and  table,  a 
doasen  handsome  rushed-bottomed  chairs, 

I  3  a  large 
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a  large  minor,  the  gilt  IVaoie  coT^red 
with  green  gauze  to  prevent  injury  &om 
dust  and  flies ;  and  on  the  floor  wa9  a 
substantial,  home-^nanufaetured  csLVp^U 
woven  in  a  curious  manner,  and  blended 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow^  Sel- 
dom were  the  junior  members  of  tbe&r 
mily  allowed  the  high  privilege  of  step- 
ping on  this  carpet,  excepting  at  the  an- 
nual festival ;  and  their  joy  at  the  ap- 
^x)£kchiDg  feast  was  consid^raUy  h^gki^ 
ened  by  the  knowledge  that  it  woiild  be 
holden  in  the  best  room. 

The  table,  covered  with  a  daimaal: 
doth,  vieing  in  whitene^ei;  and  nearlx 
equalling  in  texture,  the  finest  impoitaiL 
though  spun,  woven,  and  bleaebed»  by 
Mrs.  Romdee's  own  hand,  was  now  u^ 
tended  for  the  whole  household,  cveiy 
dbild  having  a  seat  on  this  ocoaaoon,  and 
the  more  the  betti^,  it  being  considered 
an  honour  for  a  man  to  ^t  down  to  his 
Thankigiving  supper  surrounded  by  a 
lai^e  family.    The  provision  is  always 

sufiidoit 
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sufficknt  for  a  multitude^  every  &rmer 
in  the  country  being,  ajt  this  season  of 
the  year,  {dentifuUy  supplied,  and  every 
one  proud  of  displaying  his  abundance 
and  prosperity. 

The  roasted  turkey  todk  precedence 
on  this  occasion,  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  table ;  and  well  did  it  be* 
eome  its  lordly  station,  sending  forth 
the  rich  odour  of  its  savoury  stuffing, 
and  finely  covered  with  the  frost  of  the 
basting*  At  the  foot  of  the  board  a  sir- 
Unn  of  beef,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
1^  of  pork  and  joint  of  mutton,  seemed 
pbeed  as  a  bastion,  to  defend  innume- 
rable bowls  of  gravy,  and  plates  of  ve« 
getaUeSy  disposed  in  that  quarter.  A 
goose^  and  pair  of  ducklings,  occupied 
side  stations  <m  the  table,  the  middle 
being  graced,  as  it  always  is  on  such  oc- 
eanons,  by  that  rich  burgomaster  of  the 
provifflons,  called  a  chicken  pie.  This 
jiBf  which  is  wholly  formed  of  the 
dioioest  parts  of  fowls,   enriched  and 

1 4  seasoned 
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seasoned  with  a  profusion  of  butt^  and 
pepper,  and  covered  with  an  excellent 
puff  paste,  is,  like  the  celebrated  pump* 
kin  pie,  an  indispensable  part  of  a  good 
and  true  Yankee  thanksgiving,  the  sise 
of  the  pie  usually  denoting  the  grati- 
tude of  the  party  who  prepares  the 
feast ;  the  one  now  displayed  could  ne- 
ver have  had  many  peers.  Frankford 
had  seen  nothing  like  it,  and  recoUected 
ndthing  in  description  bearing  a  compa. 
rison,  excepting  the  famous  pie  served 
up  to  the  witty  king  Charles  the  second,, 
and  containing,  instead  of  tha  savoury 
chicken,  the  simple  knight  Plat^  of 
pickles,  preserves,  and  butter,  and.  all 
the  necessaries  for  increasing  the  season^ 
ing  of  the  viands  to  the  demand  of  each 
palate,  filled  the  interstices  on  the  table, 
leaving  hardly  sufficient  room  for  the 
plates  of  the  company,  a  wine  glass  and 
two  tumblers  for  each,  with  a  slice  of 
wheat  bread  lying  on  one  of  the  inverted 
tumblers.    A  side  table  was  literally 

loaded 
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loaded  with  the  preparations  for  the  se- 
cond course,  placed  there  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  leaving  the  apartment  du- 
ring the  repast.  Mr.  Romelee  keeping 
no  domestic,  the  fkmily  were  to  wait  on 
themselves,  or  on  each  other.  There 
was  a  huge  plum-pudding,  custards, 
and  pies  of  every  name  and  description 
ever  known  in  Yankee  land;  yet  the 
pumpkin  pie  occupied  the  most  distin- 
guished niche.  There  were  also  several 
kinds  of  rich  cake,  and  a  variety  of 
sweetmeats  and  fruits.  On  the  side- 
board was  ranged  a  goodly  number  of 
decanters  and  bottles ;  the  former  filled 
with  currant  wine,  and  the  latter  ivith 
excellent  cider  and  ginger  beer,  a  beve- 
rage Mrs.  Romelee  prided  herself  on 
preparing  in  perfection.  There  were 
no  foreign  wines,  or  ardent  spirits, 
squire  Romelee  being  a  consistent  mo- 
ralist; and  while  he  deprecated  the  evils 
an  indulgence  in  their  use  was  bringing 
on  his  countrymen,  and  urged  them  to 

1 5  correct 
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correct  the  pernicious  habit,  he  practised 
.what  he  preached.  Would  that  all  de- 
clainaers  against  intemperance  followed 
Im  example ! 

Such,  as  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
jscribe,  was  the  appearance  of  the  apart- 
ment and  the  supper^  when  Mr.  Frank- 
ford,  ushered  by  his  host,  and  followed 
by  Sidney  and  the  whole  family,  en- 
tered, and  took  their  stations  around 
the  .  tabla  The  blessing,  which  *^  the 
sainL  the  father,  and  the  husband,"  npw 
fecvently  besought,,  was  not  merely  $i 
form  of  words,  mechanically  mumbled 
ov»,  tp  comply  with  an  established  cus- 
tom, or  perfiorm  an  irksome  duty-^it 
was  the  breathings  of  a  good  and  grate- 
ful heart,  acknowledging  the  mercies 
received,  and  sincerely  thanking  the 
Giver  of  every  good  gift  for  the  plen- 
teous portion  he  had  bestowed;  and 
while  enumerating  the  vm'ied  blessings 
with  which  the  year  had  been  crowned, 
squire  Romelee  alluded  to  the  retum  of 

the 
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the  lofig  absent  child,  and  expressed  his 
joy  in  thus  once  more  being  permitted 
to  gather  all  his  dear  family  around  his 
table,  his  voice  quivered ;  but  the  tear 
which  fell  slowly  down  his  cheek  was 
unnoted  by  all  save  Frankford^^-the 
others  were  endeavouring  to  repress  or 
conceal  their  own  emotion. 

The  eating  of  the  supper  then  com- 
menced in  earnest*  There  was  little  of 
ceremony,  and  less  of  parade;  yet  the 
gratified  hospitality,  the  obC^ng  ci- 
?ifity,  and  unaffected  happiness,  of  this 
ekeeUent  family,  left,  on  the  heart  of 
the  ^reigiier,  a  lasting  impression;  of  fct 
Udty^  while  the  recollection. of  many  a 
^lendid  ^te^  in  gorgeous  hallis,  bad 
pMSed  away.  The  conversation,  during 
tile  repast,  though  chiefly  employed  in 
eomparing  the  respective  qualities  of  the 
several  dishes,  and  explaining  the  man«> 
ner  of  their  preparation,  was  more  in- 
teresting than  a  discussion  of  the  same 
subjects  Would  have  been  at  a  noble- 

1 6  man's 
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man*8  table;  because  those  who  sup- 
ported  or  listened  to  the  discourse  were 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  various  questions  proposed, 
and  more  gratified  by  the  eulogiums 
which  the  quality  of  the  provisions,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  cookery,  received 
from  ,  the  two  guests.  Mrs.  Romelee 
attended  particularly  to  them,  helping 
them  to  the  choicest  bits,  and  reple* 
nishing  their  plates  so  often,  and  so 
bountifully,  that  the  appetite  of  the 
Englishman,  craving  as  it  had  becHf 
was  completely  satiated;  yet  he  could 
not  forget  how  hungry  he  had  been, 
and  while  refusing  the  "  pudding  which 
Lucy  had  made/*  and  the  "  custard  So- 
phia had  prepared,"  he  looked  around 
on  the  stilUoaded  table,  with  a  kind  of 
sorrowful  disappointment  that  he  must 
leave  so  many  good  things  untasted. 

"Our  wine,**  said  squire  Romelee, 
smiling,  while  he  placed  a  decanter  of 
his    currant    preparation    before    Mn 

Frankford, 
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Frankford,  'Ms  not  the  precise  kind  to 
which  you  have  been  accustomed;  for 
your  sake  I  wish  it  were  champaign  or 
old  madeira.'* 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Frankford, 
"  and  why  not  for  your  own  sake?  you 
have  undoubtedly  sufficient  discrimina* 
tion  to  prefer  the  best." 

*•  If  what  we  prefer  be  the  best,"  re^ 
plied  the  esquire,  "  I  shall  certainly  give 
the  palm  to  my  currant.  The  fashion* 
ably  discriminating  taste  of  appetite  is 
entirely  acquired,  and  the  fastidiousness 
which  rejects  the  wholesome  because  it 
is  common,  and  prizes  only  the  rare; 
dear,  and  far-fetched,  is  the  oflTspring  of 
whim  or  vanity." 

♦*  It  may  be  so,''  returned  the  other; 
"  yet  I  think  it  no  small  privilege  to 
have  been  taught  that  fashionably  dis* 
criminating  taste,  as  you  term  it ;  it  aU 
ways  accompanies  refinement  of  man« 
ners.  The  Greenlander  may  prefer  fais 
draught  of  oil,  or  the  Highlander  his 

whiskey ; 
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whisky ;  tbeir  piieferences  are  ais  much 
acquired  Ustes  as  my  own ;  yet  I  fancy 
you,  sir,  would  sooner  conform  to  mine 
than  theirs." 

.  "  Their  tastes  are  acquired  by  neces- 
•ity,"  said  the  squire — "  they  have  no 
dioice;  their  situation,  or  their  poverty, 
deprives  them  of  all  opportunities  of 
discriminating;  no  such  necessity  go- 
verns hs:  but  I  think  it  becomes  the 
people  of  a  great  and  free  country,  to 
consider  well  the  effect  which  the  indul- 
gence in  foreign  luxuries  may  have  on 
their  own  diameter,  and  the  high  pti* 
yileget  committed  to  thek  trurt.  The 
Greek  and  Rodian  legislators  fre<|uently 
enacted  sumptuary  laWS,  restrainkig  the 
extridvaganbe  of  fasluon,  and  the  ex- 
eesa^is  of  appetita  Wef  depend  for  de- 
eebcy^  sobriefy,  drder,  and  economy,  on 
the  go6d  sense,  cultivated  reason,  and 
eii%htendd  patriotism  of  our  dtizens. 
S(tcedsrre  luxury,  and  rational  lib^y^ 
wereiievcor  yet  fcudd  compatible." 

All 
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All  true  born  and  bred  Americana^ 
Yankees  in  particular,  are  fond  of  argu- 
ment Their  reasoning  faculties  are 
constantly  excited,  by  canvassing  the 
merits  of  rival  candidates  for  their  fire^ 
quent  elections,  and  sharpened  by  the 
necessity  they  find  or  make  of  oil^  en* 
gaging  in  political  controversies;  a4d  to 
this^  their  liberty  of  conscience,  which 
jgiyes  every  roan  full  power,  to  f^rm  or 
defend  his  oi^n  religious  ere^,  by  the 
light  and  strength  of  hi$  Q>vn  under- 
standing, and  we  shall  be  ^nvinced  that 
the  force  of  circumstances  akme  oouU 
ppca*ate  to  give  them  dexterity  and  tact 
in  supporting  their  own  opinions^  or  VBI- 
futing  those  of  an  antagonist  The  dr* 
culation  too  of  newspapers^  and  other 
periodicds  throughout  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  their  perusal  by  almost 
every  individual,  diffuses  a  knowledge 
of  all  passing  events,  and  imparts  a  ton0 
of  intelligence  to  the  society  even  of  the 
humblest  orders,  which  the  mass  of  Euro* 

pean 
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pean  inhabitants  do  not  display.  Men 
are  fond  of  doing  what  they  are  con- 
sdous  of  performing  well,  and  squire 
Romelee,  although  of  a  most  liberal  and 
conciliating  temper,  had  been  too  often 
victorious  in  the  war  of  argument,  not 
to  feel  he  had  strength  for  the  encounter ; 
and  he  was  probably  more  gratified  with 
the  turn  the  conversation  had  unexpect- 
edly taken,  than  he  would  have  been, 
bad  the  Englishman,  by  complimenting 
his  currant  wine,  and  preferring  it  to 
champaign  or  old  madeira,  precluded 
the  necessity  of  reply. 

**  And  do  you  imagine,  sir,"  said 
Frankford,  laughing  heartily  while  he 
set  down  the  glass  he  had  just  emptied, 
•*  that  currant  wine,  or  ginger  beer,  are 
at  all  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
your  liberties  ?" 

"  If  you  had  been  in  this  country 
thirty  years  ago,"  answered  the  squire, 
with  equal  good  humour,  "  would  you 
have  imagined  the  article  of  tea  could 

have 
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have  had  any  influence  in  accelerating 
our  independence  ?  Yet  had  your  East 
India  company  kept  their  tea  at  home, 
or  your  parliament  possessed  three  pen- 
nyworths  more  of  wisdom,  we  might, 
till  this  day,  have  been  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain.  Small  causes  often  pro* 
duce  great  effects ;  and  the  fate  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  is  decided, 
or  materially  altered,  by  such  trifles  as 
we  scarcely  think  worthy  notice.** 

**  But  your  clergyman  proved  to-day, 
and  plainly  as  he  thought,  I  presume, 
that  the  separation  of  these  states  ftom 
the  mother  country  was  an  excellent 
afl&ir  for  us  Englishmen.  By  a  parity 
of  reasoning,  I  can  demonstrate  that  the 
introduction  of  foreign  luxuries  will  ad- 
vance your  prosperity—* it  will  increase 
your  trade,  and  by  that  means  augment 
the  revenueis  of  your  government ;  these 
surplus  revenues  may  be  expended  in 
public  improvements;  and  thus  your 
country,  by  becoming  more  polished  aiid 

respectable. 
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fespeotdiUe,  will  offer  greater  induce* 
ment  to  aatjiigitroes  and  ewiles  tx>  make 
it  their  asylum  and  borne'' 

Th^re  might  be  a  little  acrimcaciy  in 
file  emphasis  which  Mr.  Frankfbnd  l^id 
€B  particular  words  in  the  last  obserra* 
tion ;  hut  the  gay  laugh  with  which  it 
concluded^  seemed  to  {idledge  that  it  was 
not  ipdken  in  anger,  nor  intended  as  an 
iBsulfc;  and  the  squire  proceeded,  with** 
out  noticiiig  it,  to  descant  on  tempet^ 
ranee  and  industry,  and  ion  the  necessity 
i£  incidcating  the  practice  of  those  viru 
tues  on  the  rising  generation,  till  Mr. 
Fctfikfbrd  archly  interrupted  him.*^ 
^  Yo^  moat  then,"  said  he,  '*  abolidi 
your  thanksgivkigs  entirely;  fibr  who 
can  practise  temperance  when  set  down 
ta  aaoh  a  table  a&  this  ?  If  you  were  a 
karmit^  and  our  meal  had  been  roots  and 
water,  I  might  hare  listened,  muchedi* 
fied^  to  your  discourse ;  but  now,  ar,  I 
oon&sa  my  excellent  supper  has  totally 
disqualified  me  fiom  receiving  any  be* 
* .. '  i  nefit 
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me&t  firom  a  homily  on  temperance ;  nor 
can  you^  while  placing  me  in  the  midst 
c^  temptaticm^  wonder  if  I  fall  into  the 
anare.'' 

**  Wdl,  weD,"  replied  the  squire, 
laughing,  ^*  I  may  at  least  recommend 
industry ;  for  all  this  variety  you  hare 
se&ck  faefere  you  on  the  table,  excepting 
the  spices  and  salt,  has  been  furnished 
from  my  own  farm,  and  procured  by  our 
own  labour  and  care." 

•*  If  that  be  the  case,"  returned  Franks 
ford,  looking  around  on  the  various  and 
oomi^cated  dishes  with  a  half  incredu^ 
loos  stare,  '^  you  are  privileged  to  enjo^ 
them.  The  fruits  of  his  own  labour 
every  man  may  surely  partake.  You 
tlunk  the  indulgence  in  domestic  lui> 
uiies  perfectly  innocent  ?" 

'^  No ;  but  I  think  them  less  dangei- 

nms  and  less  apt  to  be  indulged  to  e& 

oess ;  and  the  exerticxi  to  procure  them 

cherishes  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  indepem 

dence,  and  devotion.    We  should  lore 

our 
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our  native  land,  were  it  a  sterile  rock ; 
but  we  love  it  better,  when  to  our  culti- 
vation it  yields  an  ample  increase ;  and 
the  farmer,  instead  of  sighing  for  foreign 
dainties,  looks  up  to  Heaven,  and  de- 
pends on  his  own  labours;  and  when 
iiiey  are  crowned  with:  a  blessing,  be 
thanksGod,as  tensof  thousands  through- 
out our  state  are  doing  this  day.  Let 
us  join  our  voices  with  theirs." 

So  saying  he  arose,  and  the  whole  fa^^ 
mily  with  him.  The  thanks  of  the  Ro- 
melees  were  sincere;  but  the  English- 
man, who  had  never,  at  a  dinner-party, 
h&en  accustomed  to  quitting  the  tabl6 
in  sudh  an  abrupt  manner,  and  had  ex^ 
pected-*^tho\]gh  he  knew  there  was  no- 
thing to  drink  but  currant  wine  and 
ginger  beer — to  sit  an  hour  or  two  after 
Hbe  ladies  had  withdrawn,  was  too  much 
mrprised  to  listen  to  the  thanks.  He 
stood  stock  still  in  his  place,  till  the  fa- 
mily were  all  in  motion  removing  the 
dishes,  Mrs.  Romelee  all  the  time  hur- 
»'  rying 
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lying  and  bidding  the  girls  '*  make  haste 
^  and  clear  away  the  things,  and  do  up  the 
chores^  or  we  shall  certainly  be  late  at  the 
wedding." 

Mn  Frankford  then  walked  to  a  win- 
doWf  to  conceal  the  mirth  he  could  not 
suppress  at  the  unfashionable  ending  of 
the  feast—."  But,"  thought  he,  "  they 
have  done  as  well  as  they  know  how, 
and  better  than  I  could  have  expected 
in  this  wild  place.'* 

After  the  removal  of  the  things,  tea 
and  coffee  were  brought  in,  and  served 
round  by  Oliver  and  Harvey.  This  was 
an  innovation,  tea  and  coffee  not  being 
usually  taken  after  a  Yankee  dinner. 
Mrs.  Romelee  explained  the  matter,  by 
telling  the  foreigner,  who  had  taken  a 
seat  beside  her,^  that  it  was  done  at  Sid- 
ney's desire — "  And  really,"  said  she^ 
**  I  think  I  shall  like  the  fashion  very, 
well,  for  tea  always  settles  my  head  so 
nicely." 

They  then  began  to  arrange  for  the 

wedding. 
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wedding*  The  distance  from  squire  Ro- 
melee's  to  the  dwelling  of  deacon  Jones^ 
was  but  half  a  mile ;  and  the  evening 
being  a  beautiful  one,  with  a  good  tnoon, 
they  all  preferred  walking.  Mrs.  Ro- 
melee,  however,  insisted  that  Mr.  Frank- 
ford  must  ride — **  You  have  been  to 
meeting,**  said  she,  '*  and  you  look  pale ; 
and  if  you  get  too  fatigued  and  catch 
doidf  it  may  bring  on  a  relapse.  No,  no ; 
you  must  ride.  James,  get  out  the 
chaise,  and  Sophia  may  ride  too ;  she  is 
tared." 

•  Sophia's  cheeks  were  vermilion  while 
^  dedared  she  **  should  walk  with 
Sidney.'' 

'*  Well,  thm,**  replied  the  good  mo* 
ttief)  "^  ril  ride  with  Mr.  Frankfbtd  my- 
sfttf^^nd  carry  Lydia;  the  poor  child 
iMhts  to  see  the  wedding  as  much  as 
aoyofua.** 

<  /the  Englishman  was  fain  to  acquiesce 
in  this  arrangement,  but  the  look  he  di^ 
i^9eted  towards  Sophia  dcfclared^  unequi- 
vocally. 
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vocally^  that  he  would  willingly  have 
exchanged  the  two  for  one.  It  was  dusk 
when  they  started.  Silas  had  been  gone 
an  hour^  and  Mrs.  Romelee .  more  than 
once  regretted  that  they  were  so  late. 
It  was  not  that  she  feared  the  ceremony 
would  oommence  before  their  arrival, 
but  her  habits  of  industry  made  her  al- 
ways feel  in  a  hurry  to  have  every  thing 
performed,  in  which  she  was  at  all  oon- 
cerned^  immediately.  Sudi  promptness 
is  an  excellent  thing  in  a  housewife,  but 
when  it  degenerates  into  teasing  impa* 
tienoe,  it  is  very  uncomforable  in  a  com- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powers^ 
.  Those  who  improve  bis  golden  hours 

By  sweet  experience  koow^ 
That  marriage  rightly  understood^ 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below.  Cottov. 

Th£  house  pf  Deacon  Jones  was  a  toler- 
ably fair  specimen  of  Yankee  architect 
ture.  A  genuine  Yankee  consults  no 
ordeVt  save  the  order  of  his  own  will ; 
and  to  suit  himself,  and  build  as  large  a 
house  as  possible,  is  the  rule  of  every 
New  England  farmer.  Should  his  means 
confine  him  at  first  to  small  dimensions, 
he  never  fails  improving  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  of  enlarging  his  tene- 
ment, by  building  what  he  significantly 
terms  additions — they  are  rarely  im- 

provemente 


provements — till  either  age  or  poverty 
compels  him  to  desist.  And  it  was  in 
this  manner  the  dwelling  of  Deacon 
Jones  had  acquired  most  of  its  size^  and, 
in  his  judgment,  all  its  importance. 

It  was  originally  a  one  story  building, 
i¥ith  two  square  rooms  in  front,  and  se- 
veral small  rooms  back,  and  accommo- 
dated his  family  very  well.  But  when 
Mr.  Jones,  as  he  was  then  called,  found 
his  substance  increasing,  he  could  think 
of  no  better  method  of  displaying  his 
wealth  than  by  enlarging  his  dwellings 
80  he  reared  what  he  denominated  **  a 
bock  kitchen,"  joining  his  old  house,  and 
extending  back  about  forty  feet.  Here 
was  a  capacious  dairy-room,  cheese-closet, 
and  every  convenience  —  a  significant 
term,  and  much  better  understood  by  a 
tiirifty  New  England  farmer  than  the 
iubUme-^for  his  large  dairy.  Yet  still 
he  was  tiot  satisfied.  Some  of  his  less 
wealthy  neighbours  were  already  re- 
»£ng  in  their  two  story  liouses>  and  ii 

VOL,  L  •^  K  galled 
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galled  his  pride  to  s6e  the  eyes  of  straiv- 
gers  who  visited  the  village  attracted 
towards  their  showy  buildings^  while  his 
were  past  carelessly  by,  when  he  num- 
bered so  many  more  head  of  cattle,  and 
BcAd  so  much  more  butter  and  cheese 
than  they  did.  These  reasons  determin- 
ed him  to  erect  a  wing,  or  body,  rathw, 
to  his  lowly  dwelling. 

The  ii^  building  was  of  two  stories, 
of  icourse,  but  to  make  it  appear  mcire 
elevated,  he  directed  the  posts  to  be 
xnade  two  feet  longer  than  the  u«ual 
dimensions.  The  wing  was  thirty  feet 
by  twenty-four ;  the  upper  story  being 
divided,  into  two  chambers,  with  apiple 
dosets,  finished  handsomely^  and  de- 
signed for  his  daughters.  The  lower 
story  formed  but  one  room,  and  many 
were  the  conjectures  of  the  good  wd 
inquisitive  people  in  the  neighbourhqodt 
concerning  the  use  for  which  wch  $ 
Jiuge  apartment  could  be  designed. 
Some  guessed  Mr.  Jones  was  intending 

to 
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to  open  a  tavern,  arid  designed  it  for  a 
bar-room ;  others  surmised  that  he  was 
about  turning  merchant,  and  would 
convert  it  into  a  store ;  and  the  young 
Jads,  who  hated  him  for  his  opposition 
to  their  amusements,  declared  that  they 
knew  he  was  preparing  it  for  a  baU* 
room.  One  wag  actually  wrote  tickets 
for  a  house-warming  in  Mr.  Jones's  be- 
half^ inviting  all  the  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  Nbrthwood  to  meet  at  his 
new  hall,  and  celebrate  its  accompUsh- 
inent.  But  the  worthy  proprietor  deign* 
ed  no  explanation  to  any  of  these  stir- 
niiae&  He  kept  his  workmen  busily 
employed  in  finishing  it,  after  the  pattern 
he  had  shown  them ;  and  on  the  Sabbath 
following  its  completion,  after  the  ser- 
vices were  dosed,  and  a  conference  ap- 
pointed at  the  school- house,  he  arose  in 
Us  fince,  and  communicated  to  his  bre- 
^haxn,  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice,  the 
important  information,  that  he  had  pro- 
vided a  room  in  which  they  might,  for 

K  8  the 
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the  future,  hold  their  conferences !  The 
circumstance  caused  quite  a  sensation  in 
the  little  cbmraunity,  and  many,  who 
had  formerly  aiccused  Mr.  Jones  of 
worldly-mindedness,  now  acknowledged, 
that  if  he  had  been  a  little  too  anxious 
t6  obtain  property,  he  seemed  willing 
to  improve  it  for  useful  and  pious  pur- 
poses. He  was  soon  after  elected  deacon, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
church,  a  station  he  had  long  coveted, 
and  no  doubt  often  sincerely  prayed 
for,  but  which,  had  he  not  made  him- 
self useful  to  the  brethren,  might  not 
have  been  so  readily  or  spontaneously 
granted  him.  Selfishness  is  an  insidious 
passion,  mingling  itself  with  motives, 
and  inspiring  actions  which  claim  to 
proceed  from  holy  and  benevolent  feel- 
ings. And — I  would  not  teach  uncdia- 
ritableness — when  deacon  Jones  survey^ 
ed  his  spacious  conference-room,  comi- 
pletely  finished,  with  a  row  of  seats 
around,  and  furnished   with    a    table, 

chairs. 
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chairs,  and .  candlesticks,  and  all  appur- 
tenances  requisite  for  the  accoiiinioda- 
tion  of  his  brethren,  and  was  remem- 
bered .  publicly  in  their  prayers,  as  one 
who  "  had  opened  his  doors"  for  the 
.reception  of  God's  children,  he  felt 
quite  secure  of  the  divine  favour,  and 
ever  after  attributed  his  worldly  pros- 
perity to  the  particular  approbation  of 
the  Most  High,    . 

.  I  ;have,  perhaps,  been  more  minute 
jn  the  description  of  this  conference- 
XQom^  than  the  subject  required.  Th^ 
reader  will  pardon  it,  when  infornied 
it.  was  there  the  wedding  was  to  be 
celebrated,  and  there  the  guests  were 
received  and  seated. 

Among  those  assembled  when  the 
Romelees  arrived,  were  Dr.  Perkins  and 
lady.  The  doctor  immediately  joined 
them,  and  after  introducing  his  wife,  a 
fweet-looking  young  woman,  to  Frankr 
fiird  and  Sidney,  he  proceeded  to  point 
cot  to  the  notice  of  the  latter,  eaph  pari- 

K  3  ticular 
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tieular  person  in  the  room,  describing 
their  characters  and  humours  in  his  own 
lively  manner.  Sidney  remembered  the 
names  of  many  of  the  families,  for  near- 
ly the  whole  neighbourhood  was  invited 
and  assembled ;  but  of  the  individuab 
he  had  a  faint  recollection.  After  sowe 
lively  rattle  on  Sidney's  inquiries  res- 
pecting one  particular  young  lady,  Per- 
kins said — ^*  Romelee,  if  you  have 
really  returned  here  with  the  patriardial 
intention  of  taking  a  wife  from  among 
the  daughters  of  your  own  land-^by 
the  way,  oould  you  ever  seriously  tibink 
of  a  patriarch  being  in  love  ?— why,  I 
can  promise  you  the  sight  of  a  girl  wor- 
thy to  captivate  an  emperor,** 

*^  Where  is  she?"  inquired  Sidney, 
looking  round.  >:. 

^  She  has  not  yet  entered  the  roon," 
relied  the  doctw ;  ^  she  is  the  brideft- 
maid,  and  will,  on  that  account,  be  easy 
for  you  to  distinguish,  though  h^  own 
loveliness  will  distinguish  her  fiur  better.** 

••Am 
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**  Am  I  acquainted  with  her  name  or 
fiunily?**  a^ked  Sidney^  continuing  the 
coiiveraation^  more  on  account  of  the  in* 
terest  it  appeared  to  excite  in  his  com* 
peniop,  than  from  any  he  felt  himself. 

^  No»  i  rather  think  not,"  replied  the 
doctor ;  **  her  mother  was  sister  to  the 
eld  deacon  there,  and  married  a  mer^ 
ebant  of  Boston.  They  lived  in  high 
style  for  a  few  years,  when  Mr.  Reding- 
ton,  that  was  her  husband's  name,  dying 
suddenly,  his  afl&irs  were  found  insol* 
Yent.  It  was  rumoured  at  the  time, 
tkit  the  widow  and  infant  daughter 
wen  defrauded  by  the  villainy  of  his 
partner ;  but  nothing  could  be  proved, 
and  Mrs.  Redington,  after  every  thing 
WM  aettled,  found  herself  entirely  des- 
titate»  It  has  been  said,  that  her  bro- 
ther, the  deacon,  vnrote  to  her,  offering 
her  an  asylum  in  his  house;  but  his  let* 
ter  contained  so  many  reproaches  for 
her  former  extravagance,  as  he  termed 
kp  that  she  ^edined  accepting  his  bene* 

x4  volence. 
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volence,  and  itsolved  to  obtain  her  own 
support  by  her.  needle.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  being  a  very  extraordinary 
woman,  uniting  the  fortitude  and  ener- 
^.of  our  sex  with  the  sensibility  and 
meekness  of  hers;  and  she  succeeded 
in  supporting  herself  and  child  in  com-* 
petency.  Her  patient  endurance  of  mis- 
fortune, and  perseverance  in  perform- 
ance of  her  duties,  gained  her  many 
valuable  friends;  and  when  she  died» 
which  was  when  her  daughter  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  a  lady  of  the  first  resr 
pectability,  who  was  childless,  took  Su- 
san, and  adopted  her  for  her  own  child. 
Here  she  was  educated  in  every  accom- 
plishment; but  death,^  as  she  once  ob^ 
served  to  me,  seemed  determined  to  dev 
prive  her  of  protectors,  and  at  the, age 
of  eighteen  she  followed  Mrs.  Eaton, 
her  second  mother,  to  the  grave.  Mr. 
Eaton  was  a  very  fashionable  man,  and 
although  he  had  always  called  Susan  hia 
daughter,  yet  very  soon  after  the  de« 

.    .  cease 
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cease  of  his  wife,  he  was  glad  to  recollect 
she  was  not  within  the  degrees  of  afCb- 
nity,  which  by  scripture  and  law  are 
forbidd^i  to  marry  together.  In  short, 
he  was  over  ears  in  love  with  the  fair 
oiphan;  and  had  Susan  possessed  the 
vanity  or  ambition  of  many  of  her  sex, 
she  would  certainly  have  accepted  his 
splendid  alliance ;  but  no,  she  was  as- 
tpnished,  frightened,  and  grieved,  and 
having  no  relation  except  the  deacon^ 
was  forced,  in  the  terrible  dilemma,  to 
apply  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance^ 
The  old  tnan  bestirred  himself  most 
manfully  in  the  affair;  he  hurried  to 
Boston,  and  notwithstanding  the  entrea^  . 
ti^ .  reproaches,  and  threats  of  the  win 
dower  lover,  succeeded  in  freeing  the 
lady  from  duress.  Eaton,  when  he 
found  Susan  determined  to  depart,  offer-* 
ed  her  money  to  any  amount  she  wish- 
ed^  but.  she  refused  accepting  it;  and^  tl^^^, 
deacon  praddsctd  what  I  call  a  most  hq^.^ 
roic.  act  of  self^enial,  for  he  .actual]|ji^. 

K  5  told ' 
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told  Eaton  his  gold  might  peridi  vritii 
him,  addingi  with  a  sneer,  tint  he  tdt 
quite  able  to  maintain  his  own  nieoe 
without  assistance.  This  happened 
about  two  years  ago^  and  sinoe  then 
Susan  has  resided  constantly  in  North- 
wood.  Indeed^  she  is  absolutely  ooi^ 
fined^  having  no  rdatires  in  any  oUier 
^oe,  and  no  acquaintance^  excepting 
in  Boston^  which  she  dares  not  visit, 
for  fear  of  encountering  Mr.  Eaton.  Hm 
remains  unmarried,  and  perseveies  m 
declaring  his  determination  yet  to  obk 
tain  iher  band." 

''  Indeed !"  said  Sidney ;  "^  and  do 
yoQ  think  it  probable  he  will  raoeeed?* 
suppressing,  though  with  difficulty,  a 
yawn.  Should  the  remier  feel  the  same 
indination,  it  must  excite  no  wi^ideiu-. 
the  power  of  sympathy  is  proveii^iaL 

**  Why  BO,**  answered  Perkins^  ••  1 
tlHtik  his  case  is  hopeless.  But  then 
eMdcis  CSeorge  Onmfield;  be  is  mastK 
of  tbe  ceremoides  thia  levening,  and-tm 

shaU 
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shall  kiow  be  aftaiBhaUed  round  the  room^ 
with  all  the  formatity  of  a  battaliop  at  a 
Auatar.  The  etiquette  of  the  oeremony 
wffl  ttniga  us  difi^rent  stations,  but 
ddn't  forget  to  look  at  the  bridesmaid.'' 

^  I  should  imagine  the  bridp  would 
he  the  more  interesting  object,"  said 
Sidney. 

^  If  0^  by  no  means,"  eagerly  replied 
the  other.  "^  She  is  pretjty  enough,  but 
no  mote  to  be  compared  with  Susan 

Redkigton,  thim  I^ to  you,  sir.    Her- 

ttdes  would  be  a  borrowed  simile^  and 
I  l&Ee  to  raanttfacture  my  own  eomfxuri- 

Georgia  Cranfield  now  appniaehed^ 
imd  afifectimiately  takuig  Sidney^  band, 
told  him  bis  seat  was  next  to  Mr.  Frank- 
lord. 

Aft^  the  bustle  <3f  a  few  minutes^  the 
company  wato  iEnrranged,  alt  oonyersation 
huilied^  or  carried  on  m  km  whisper^ 
and  a  stranger,  who  had  not  he^on  ap* 
jpiiiid  ^  the  ^ttse  winch  had  assembled 

X  6  such 
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such  agoodly  number  together^might  haVe 
thought  the  confer ence^room  waaoccupi^ 
edfor  its  original  destination.  BothFrank? 
ford  and  Sidney  improved  this  interval 
in  a. critical  survey  of  the  apartment  and 
the  company.  The  room  has  been  al- 
ready described ;  and  the  company  were, 
even  in  the  Englishman's  opinioOt ,  e 
very  decent,  clever,  civil-looking,  set; 
and  considering  there  were  none  .who 
had  any  pretensions  to  noble  extraction, 
or  had  received  the  polish  which  trayd 
and  good  society  bestows^  they  seenif4 
to  understand  how  to  behave  themselves 
with  propriety.  At  the  head  of  th9 
apartment  was  seated  the  deacon  .and 
his  wife;  he  in  his  elbow  chair,  with. biff 
he^d  reclining  backwards,  eyes  ramd 
and  half  closed,  as  if  in  the  act  of  imt 
plpring.  a  blessing  on  the  approaching 
solj^nnity.  ^is  thin .  and  sharp  visage, 
wrinkled  and  rcfc^^ding  forehead,  whosQ 
baldness,  was  shaded  only  by  a  few  ^tH>vi 
white  hairsk  m«^e.hi9  appeoranoe, qijjit^ 

,i  saintly; 
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saintly;  and  it  was  not  till  you  iCaught 
the  shrewd  glance  of  his  little  grey  eye, 
cautiously  peeping  from  its  thick  and 
overhanging  eyebrow,  that  you  would 
imagine  him  engaged  in  any  earthly 
speictilations,  or  interested  by  any  sublu- 
nary  spectacle;  His  wife  was  really  his 
**  better  hal£"  being  fat  enough  for  a 
Chinese  beauty,  and  possessing  that  con* 
tented,  kind,  benevolent  countenance, 
which  cotistitutes  the  beauty  of  age  in 
all  countries. .  Next  were  seated  squii^ 
Hpmelee  and  lady;  then  Mr.  Frank? 
ford,  and  either  to  honour  him,  as  being 
a  stranger  from  a  far  country,  or  else  in 
consideration  of  his  recent  illness,  be  was 
pUced  in  a  large  easy  chair,  furnished 
with  a  high  cushion,  the  covering  of 
p^tohwork,  and  formed  of 'as  many  staara 
asaredisplayed  in  the  flag  of  our  country^ 
Sidney  came  next,  then  tlie  sisters  of  th^ 
bride,  esach  with  her  spouse ;  then  the  re- 
mainder of  squire  Romelee's  family^ 
while  friends  and  neighbours  filled  the 
reamiDing  seats.    These  were  all  arrayed 

in 
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2ft  their  be^ ;  the  young  ladies  in  white, 
ilie  married  in  silks  or  crapes^  and  the 
iHen  mostly  in  suits  of  d«rk-colbwed 
doth,  which,  although  homespun;  would 
liot,  in  some  instances,  have  suffered 
much  by  a  comparison  with  fiM'eign  ma- 
fiufacture.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment  was  seated  the  reverend  Mr. 
Qranfield,  and  at  a  little  distance  befiH« 
liim,  two  empty  chairs  were  placed  Mt 
by  side.  A  wood  fire  blazed  brightly 
ill  the  ample  chimney,  and  a  number  of 
candles  and  lamps,  disposed  around  the 
ij|Nirtment,  made  the  whole  appear  to 
the  best  advantage. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  glanees  of  the 
iissemUy,  that  they  were  quite  as  mwk 
interested  with  the  appearatitie  of  the 
itrangers,  as  the  latter  could  be  wit% 
Chem ;  ^md  they  contimied  to  ^reoon^ 
MMtre  eacb  other,  tiU  the  sound  iof  ap- 
proaching steps  directed  all  eyes  toward* 
ttie  door,  to  see  the  entr^  of  the  bridew 
Tliedow  being  thrown  wide  open  by 


yoang  Cranfield,  Silas  Romtlee  ^ntered^ 
kidkig  by  the  hand  a  very  amiabh^ 
boking  ^1»  whose  downcast  eye  and 
Uushing  oheek  told  at  onoe  her  history* 
Bot  ^oey  looked  not  at  her ;  a  young 
lady  walked  beride  her,  apparently  anxi* 
oat»  by  assiduity,  to  saTe  her  from  aH 
embarrassment,  and,  aftier  the  youi^ 
oonple  were  seated,  plaeed  herself  at  tftie 
r%ht  hand  of  the  bride.  It  was  Susn 
Redington ;  and  Sidney,  while  he  steads 
fitttty  t^arded  her,  internally  exdaimed 
*— ^  Perkins,  you  did  not  exaggerate  P* 
But  now  is  no  time  to  describe  htt^ 
for  the  ceremonies  are  commendng; 
and  who  would  delay  a  wedding  to 
read  tiie  description  of  the  most  beauti- 
fid  woman  on  earth !  The  marriage  ce^ 
remony  is  the  most  interesting  speetadfe 
aodal  like  exhibits.  To  see  two  ratioral 
beingB,  in  the  glow  of  youth  and  hope; 
wfaidi  invests  life  with  the  halo  of  hap^ 
pinesi,  appear  together,  and  t>penly  a6i» 
knowkdging  .tfa^  preference  fbr  eatdk 

other« 
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other,  voluntarily  enter  into  a  league  of 
perpetual  friendship,  and  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  sor 
lemn  vows— -to  think  of  the  endearing 
connexion,  the  important  consequences, 
the  final  separation— the  smile  tha^ 
kindles  to  ecstacy  at  their  union  must 
at  length  be  quenched  in  the  tears  of 
the  mourning  surviver!  but  while  life 
continues^  they  are  to  participate  the 
same  joys,  to  endure  the  like  sorrows^ 
to  rejoice  and  weep  in  unison.  Be  con« 
stant,  man  ;  be  condescending,  woman» 
and:  what  can  earth  o^er  so  pure  as  your 
fijendship — 90  dear  as  your  affection !  . 
,  The  couple  who  now  approached  jthe 
altaJT  of  Hymen,  came  in  the  simplicity 
of  virtuous  love,  and  the  vows  they 
breathed  were  dictated  by  the  truth  as 
w:dl  as  fervency  of  their  feelings.  There 
was  a  slight  embarrassment  visible  in  the 
countenance  and  manner  of  the  bri4ge!T 
groom ;  but  it  probably  proceeded  frono^ 
his.  concern  for  the. timidity  of  his  trem- 
.     :  .  bling 
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bling  bride.    Silas  Romelee  hid  never 
hem  called  handsome,  yet  now  when^ 
his  co^-black  eyes  were  lighted  up  with 
ammatioD,  giving  a  deeper  glow  to  his 
healthy  though  rather  dark  complexion; 
bis  thick  Uack'  hair  combed  back  from 
a  finely-formed  forehead,  his  tall  and 
manly  figure,  and  the  serious  yet  happy 
air  of  his  deportment,  formed  a  pwtndt 
which  no. observer  could  survey  with  in* 
differenca    Priscilla  Jones,  to.  whom'  he 
W&s  about  to  plight  his  faith,  was,  in  ap4 
pearance,  entirely  his  reverse ;  she  was  a 
small,,  slender,  t  delicate   girl,  and  the 
wreath  of  white  roses  entwined  afpidst 
jber  fi^e.  hair^  was  hardly  paler  than  hes 
(Aieek.;  her  dress  was  a  frock  of  plainb 
white  muslin, ;  trimmed  around  the  lxKl» 
aom  and  beeves  with  lace;  the  only  6«^ 
bament  she  wore  was  a  golddiairi  around 
her  neck,  to  which  was  attached  a  small 
miniaturQ  piqture  of  a  brother  who  had 
been  drowned*    =     .  .  ;:       1 

After  a  short  pauses  Mr.  Cranfield  Jn<» 

quired 
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qirimd  if  they  were  ready  to  jproceed ; 
and  on  i6eorge!s  replying  they  were^  he 
arose,  pnd  ftU  obeyed  his  motion.  He 
Unmade  a  sljiort  but  solenm  prayer, 
fervently  imploring  a  blessing  on  the 
kxvers ;  then  addressing  himself  first  to 
the  bridegroom  and  then  to  the  bride, 
he  fecapitulated,  in  a  pertinent  and  im* 
pveesiT^  manner,  tlie  duties  which  the 
marriage  covenant  imposed,  and  asked 
if  they  promised  to  perform  them.  A 
b^^w  and  oourtesy  answered  in  the  effir* 
mative;  no  vocal  response  is  necessary ; 
and  he  pronounced  them  ^*  lawfully  mar- 
ried,'^ &&  and  the  ceremonies,  the  wfade 
oooupying  fifte^in  or  twenty  minute% 
were  concluded.  After  they  were  aU 
aigain  seated,  a  deep  silence  ensued, 
wiiieh  was  first  broken  by  Mr.  Crati- 
fifiid.  He  made  some  observations,  and 
addressed  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the 
young  married  pair ;  but  soon  whispers 
began  to  be  heard  in  the  distant  parts 
of  the  rooiB;  and  finally,  on  the  appear- 
ance 
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once  of  the  assistants,  who  were  the 
neighbours,  <me  bearing  a  large  waitet 
fi&ed  with  tumblers  and  glasses  contain*- 
ing  wine  (the  real  juice  of  the  grape^i 
and  another  with  a  still  larger  waiter 
fiSed  with  cake,  the  god  of  silenee  (if 
sudi  a  deity  ever  presides  at  an  assemUy ) 
resigned  his  charge,  and  a  burst  of  loqmu 
cioue  gaiety  effectually  prevented  hit 
return. 

There  were  several  kinds  of  cak^  all 
very  nteCf  and  it  would  have  puzzled 
any  one,  except  a  professor  in  goAt,  to 
hvre  decided  which  was  best ;  but  what 
was  significantly  termed  the  wedding'- 
eake,  was  conspicuous  by  being  iced, 
covered  with  sugar-plums  of  all  colouit 
and  forms,  and  tastefully  decomted  with 
myrtle  and  evergreen*  Of  this  cake  aM 
the  young  ladies,  and  by  their  persna* 
lions,  nearly  all  the  young  men,  pre- 
served a  small  slice,  for  the  purpose  «f 
pbdng  it  beneath  their  pillows  wheii 
retiring  to  rest-r-it  bdng  the  popular 

opinion. 
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opini(»),  that,  in  consequence  of  its  pe« 
culiar  virtues,  they  should  be.  favoured 
with  dreams  revealing  their  future  dies- 
tfaiy. 

>  Who  would  wish  to  be  always  wise 
Of  grave? — not  the  young  while  cele* 
hrating  a  wedding.  The  evening  passed 
delightfully  to  most  of  the  party^  and 
many  an  ardent  wish  was  breathed  for 
the  felicity  of  the  wedded  pair. 
!  In  the  changes  of  place  which  now 
occurred,  doctor  Perkins  soon  elbowed 
his.  way  to  a  seat  near  Sidney. — "You 
are. obeying  my  instructions,'*  were  bis 
first  words  to  Sidney,  the  direction  of 
whose,  eye.  made  them  perfectly  under^ 
$tood*.«     .  .  '. 

J  ".Why,  yes.  You  did  not  imagine 
I  would  be.  indifferent  to  your  panegy? 
ricSj .  did  you  ?"  replied  Sidney. 
*  :^\  Iiro,.no,''  said  the  doctor,  ."  I  had 
no  fear  of  that ;  jmd  now  tdl  me  honestt 
ly»  have  you  at  the  South  any  beautief 
ffrho  suipass  her?"  .  j 

amiuf«?ii  "  Who? — 
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"  \y ho  ? — the  young  lady  now  pre- 
sentuig  the  cake  to  the  bride  ? — I  think 
not— one  perhaps — yet  it  is  seldom  we 
find  a  more  faultless  face." 

"  And  her  mind — her  disposition,  Sid- 
ney,  is  as  fair  and  faultless.  And  after 
all  our  admiration  of  a  perfect  outside, 
it  is  the  perfection  within  which  must 
perpetuate  our  esteem." 

"  You  are  enthusiastic  in  her  praise, 
and  a  married  man  to  boot,"  answered 
Sidney,  laughing. 

"  And  does  being  married,"  said  Per- 
kins, "  destroy  all  perceptions  of  beauty 
or  virtue,  except  in  the  individual  to 
whom  my  vows  are  pledged?  You 
need  not  be  jealous,  however,  or  imagine 
I  feel  any  emotions  in  gazing  on  the 
face  of  that  fair  girl,  which  would  not 
be  awakened  by  the  sight  of  any  similar 
piece  of  perfection.  Yet  where  is  such 
an  one  to  be  found  ?  There  is  nothing 
in  creation  on  which  the  eye  of  main  can 
rest,  so  lovely  a^  woman  in  her  Eden 

charms 
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chaorms  of  youth  and  innocence;  and  I 
never  look  on  such  an  one  witlMmt 
thinking  of  the  pure  pleasures  there 
must  be  in  heaven,  where  none  but  a- 
^^reeable  objects  meet  the  sights  and 
-where  we  can  feel  assured  they  will  jfor 
ever  retain  their  loveliness.  The  recol- 
lecting how  soon  our  terrestiial  beau- 
ties fade,  is  a  melancholy  drawbadk  to 
me  I  regard  them  as  fair  flowers, 
which  the  first  cold  blast  will  wither.** 

*^  Yet  notwithstanding  you  are  assur- 
ed that  beauty  is  so  evanescent,  you  ap- 
pear to  prize  it  very  highly,''  said  Sid- 
ney* 

•*  And  so  does  every  man  and  evwy 
woman;  and  for  this  reason,  that  we  as- 
sociate, in  our  imaginations,  exeellenoe 
e£  mind  and  character  with  excellence 
of  person.  After  a  few  disappointoients, 
we  acknowlege  the  injustice  of  the  cri- 
terion; yet  still  we  look  and  admiM; 
wid  it  is  not  till  tardy  reason  has  eon- 
firmed  experience,    that  we  are  fulfy 

convinced 
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convinced  the  worth  of  the  jewel  must 
not  be  estimated  by  the  casket  that  con^ 
tiins  it."  Ferkins  paused^  and  then  ad- 
ded, laughing,  **  I  have  given  you  a 
longer  sermon  oh  beauty  than  I  intend- 
ed ;  hot  George  will,  I  believe,  give  a 
longer  one  to  Susan.  See  how  attentive 
he  ia^     George  is  her  undisguised  ad« 


mirer.** 


*'  la  he  a  favoured  one  ?"  asked  Sid- 
ney. 

.^  Why,  no,  I  think  not  She  ea* 
teems  him  undoubtedly,  but  I  guess 
there  is  not  much  love  in  the  matter; 
however,  it  is  the  general  opinion  here 
that  she  will  marry  him." 

"  Marry  him !"  repeated  Sidney^  look- 
ing rather  blanked. 

"  Ye8>  marry  him,**  re<»echoed  Per- 
kins* laughing  at  the  earnestness  of  Sid- 
ney's manna;  ^  and  should  you  have 
any  objection  ta  urge  against  the  fitness 
of  the  union?  George  is  an  excellent 
young  man,  and  liberally  educated — a 

large 
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large  H^tm,  you  know,  in  his  favour,  .^es^ 
pecially .  witii  the  ladies.  Then  his:  fa- 
Iher  has  a  pretty  good .  property,  to 
iivljilch  George  is  sole  heir,  and  you  can 
jsi^  he  loots  very  well." 

/*  There  is  nothing  under  heaven  to 
prevent  his  success,"  said  Sidney,  pee^ 
.vi^hly,  *'  as  I  suppose  he  has  ample  op 
portunity  to  cultivate  her  good  graces." . 

"  Oh  yes^  I  bdieve,  between  our- 
selves, that  the  old  deacon  would  give 
iiis  -consent  with  all  his  heart. .  Yet  I 
will  give  him  his  due ;  he  has  been  very 
kind  and  indulgent  to  Susan  .siiice  her 
residence  with  him." 

"  And  who  could  be  otherwise  ?" 

"  Why,  no  one  who  saw  with  your 
eyes,"  replied  Perkins,  regarding  Sidney 
archly ;  "  but  the  deacon's  eyes  require 
more  substantial  charms.  A  good  farm, 
a  fine,  horse,  or  even  a  fat  cow,  have 
beauties  more  congenial  to  hia  taste  than 
had  Helen  herself" 

"Can 
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^  Can  you  not  introduce  me  to  your 
belle?**  inquired  Sidney. 

**  With  pleasure ;  and  now  your  bro- 
ther has  married  her  cousin,  you  may 
daim  some  intimacy  as  a  relation.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  you  would  woo  and  marry 
her,  and  settle  here  among  us  P 

A  sigh  was  the  answer  to  this  remark. 
— ••  1  shall  love  no  more,**  thought  Sid- 
iiey»  as  he  followed  the  doctor. 

•*  Miss  Kedington,  Mr.  Sidney  Ro- 
lAelee,  the  brother  of  your  friend  Silas," 
md  doctor  Perkins. 

The  usual  compliments  ensued,  and 
the  doctor  contrived,  by  displacing  a 
couple  of  stout  yeomen,  and  interrupt- 
ing one  or  two  confidential  communi- 
cations, to  seat  Sidney  and  himself  im- 
mediately  within  the  bridal  circle. 

The  conversation  soon  became  very 
lirely ;  and  Sidney  supported  his  part, 
with  that  ease  and  elegance  which  an 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  with 
the  manners  of  good  society,  imparts. 
TOiA  I.  L  Susan 
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Susan  had  not,  since  her  residence  in 
the  country,  met  with  a  gentleman  of 
such  varied  informati<m  and  winning 
deportment.  Time  fled  noiselessly  on, 
unheeded  by  any  in  that  circle,  and 
none  of  them  seaned  to  remember  they 
were  ever  to  separate.  But  a  bustle  be- 
gan to  £u:i$e  at  length  among  the  elderly 
part  of  the  company,  and  Sidney  heard 
the  unwdcome  intelligence  thftt  it  was 
time  to  retire. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  disj^ay  of 
true  Yankee  politeness  and  hospitality. 
The  people,  especially  in  the  ulterior 
towns,  iare  not  accustomed  to^  the  court- 
ly manner  of  sending  cards  to  invite  their 
guests.  Verbal  invitations  are,  or  at 
least  p>ere,  till  within  a  few  years,  the 
only  compliments  used.  And'  on  th^ 
present  occasion,  there  w^e  very  urgent 
invitations  tendered  from  all  to  all^  but 
3idney9  in  particular,  was  overwhelmed 
iWith  their  civilities.  Nor  did  the  En- 
glishman depart  unnoticed :    he    was 

invited 


It 
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invited,  over  and  over,  to  **  come  with 
young  Romelee"— to  "  come  at  any 
time"— to  "  come  and  see  how  poor 
folks  live" — and  assured  he  should  ^  find 
a  welcome,  if  he  found  nothing  else." 
And  ^ven  after  they  had  left  the  house, 
and,  as  Sidney  thought,  were  fairly 
clear  from  the  gdod  company,  one  far- 
mer-looking fellow  came  up,  and  taking 
Sidney  by  the  hand,  said — "  1  'spose 
you've  most  fot^tten  me;  but  that 
makes  no  odds,  I  remember  you  well 
enough,  and  want  you  should  come  and 
see  me  and  be  acquainted.  I  have  made 
soaie  improvements  on  my  &rm  I 
should  like  to  show  you.  And  pray 
bring  this  gentleman  too,"  turning  to 
Frankford.  **  I  have  read  of  the  fiiie 
breed  of  cattle  tiiey  raise  in  old  England, 
ar,  but  if  you  will  take  pains  to  come 
and  see  me  at  my  poor  house,  I  guess 
I  can  show  you  some  that  will  match 
em. 
^'  He  has  ti  good  house  I  am  certain,^ 

L  2  said 
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said  Sidney,  as  he  walked  with  Frank- 
ford  to  the  chaise.  ^'  You  may  easily 
tell  a  rich  Yankee  farmer— he  is  always 
pleading  poverty." 

"  For  what  reason  ?**  inquired  Frank- 
ford  ;  *^  I  should  think  he  would  rather 
boast." 

*  ^^  It  is  boasting  in  disguise.  He 
]knbws  that  his  wealth  is  of  a  kind  which 
will  display  itself ;  and  the  more  he  dis- 
claims, the  more  minute  he  hopes  will 
be  your  survey,  wonder,  and  admira- 
tion." 

-  When  they  had  reached  home,  and 
all  drawn  their  chairs  around  a  good  fire, 
kindled  by  Harvey,  who  had  been  sent 
forward  for  that  purpose,  Sidney  asked 
Frankford  how  he  liked  the  wedding, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  people  ? 

"  Shall  I  answer  you  on  my  honour, 
and  in  sincerity  ?"  said  the  Englishnian. 
Yes,  sincerely,"  replied  Sidney. 
Well,  your  wedding  ceremony  was 
very  interesting,  and  your  people  Ap- 
peared 
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peared  better  than  I  expected,  and-^I 
l^ill  speak  truth — abetter  than  I  wished : 
all  except  your  deacon ;  he  is  a  most 
confounded  bore,  although  now  connect- 
ed with  your  family.** 

*'  Make  no  difiference  on  that  account,** 
replied  Sidney ;  "  say  of  him  what  you 
please,  we  will  resign  him  entirely  to 
your  mercy," 

"  I  should  shew  him  but  little  if  his 
destiny  depended  on  me,**  said  the  Eng- 
lishman ;  **  for  I  received  none  at  his 
hands.     Did  you  see  our  encounter  ?'* 

^  No,  nothing  particular.  I  thought, 
however,  you  arid  the  deacon  were  en- 
gaged in  some  interesting  discussion.**  . 
'  •*  As  agreeable  as  you  were  enjoying," 
said  Frankford,  '*  by  the  side  of  that 
beautiful  girl?  Strange,  with  what  de- 
lusive colouring  imagination  invests  ob- 
jects !  When  we  are  happy  ourselves, 
we  think  no  one  need  complain.  I  wish 
you  had  been  compelled  to  exchange 
seats  with  me,  for  one  half  hour  at  least.'* 

lS  "Why, 
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^*  Whjf  you  had  the  best  seat  in  the 
apartment/'  remarked  squire  Romelee, 
'*  and  was  treated  with  marked  atten- 
tion, as  I  thought." 

"  That  I  willingly  fu^knowledge/'  said 
Frankford.  **  My  chair  was  a  good  one, 
and  the  cake  and  wine,  both  excellent, 
were  almost  forced  upon  me  by  that 
motherly-looking  deaconess,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  have  satisfied  the  appetite 
ofaMilo/' 

.  *^  Of  what  then  do  you  complain  ?*' 
inquired  Sidney. 

**  Of  your  cursed  lopg-winded  dea- 
con," replied  Frankford :  "  he  was  reso^ 
lutely  bent  on  coercing  my  admiratbn, 
and  I  have  had  to  listen  to  every  minu- 
tiae of  his  history,  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth,  up  to  this  twelfth  of  November, 
18—." 

,  ''And  have  been  much  edified^l 
presume,"  said  Sidney,  laughing  heartily, 
**  or.  you  would  have  contrived  to  have 
escaped  him." 

"Escape 
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^'  Escape  him,  Romelee !"  ejaculated 
the  Knglishman ;  ^  the  thing  was  im- 
possible ;  I  might  as  well  have  escaped 
from  Newgate.  He  drew  his  chair  op- 
posite miix^,  and  so  close,  that  our  noses 
were  more  than  once  absolutely  in  con- 
tact And  then  he  poured  forth  his  tri- 
bulations, and  he  has  undergone  more 
perils  than  eyeic  did  St.  Paul.  I  have 
been  through  the  wars  to  some  purpose. 
First,  th^  old  French  war,  as  he  called 
it-^ where  he  made  hi^  debii^t  in  arms ; 
and  then  the  w^r  of  the  revolution, 
where,  if  we  wedit  him,  the  British  were 
sorely  beaten>  and  chiefly  by  his  invin- 
cible  valoiir.  Then  he  commenced  his 
dvil  life — moved  into  the  wilderness- 
felled  forest  tre^,  and  fought  wolves; 
till  finally  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
bis  farm  into  the  best  state  of  cultiva- 
tion of  ^ly  one  in  the  town  of  North- 
wood,  as  was  evident  from  his  having 
obtained  the  premium  for  the  best  calf 
at  the  last  cattle  show.'^ 

L  4  «  And 
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'.  "  And  SO  0nded  his  history  ?'* 

"  No,  indeed,  I  found  it  only  the  ex-^ 
ordium*  Then  came  an  eulogiutn  on 
his  wife's  talents  for  managing  a  dairy  ; 
next  the  marriages  of  his  daughters,  and 
the  death  of  his  son ;  and  I  congratula* 
ted  myself  on  having  arrived  n^ar  the 
conclusion — for  death,  as  I  thought,  was 
the  end  of  all ;  but  my  joy  was  sow 
turned  to  sorrow,  for  from  the  decease 
of  that  chi}d  he  dated  his  experience; 
and  very  minutely  he  related  the  travail 
of  his  soul,  I  assure  you ;  from  thence 
the  transition  was  easy  to  the  state  of 
the  church,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
bad  laboured  in  its  formation;  and  fi- 
nally, and  lastly,.  I  found  he  had  b6ea 
^eacon  thereof  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
years^'*   ' 

.  The  mirth  of  Sidney,  and  indeed  of 
the  squire  and  family,  at  this  recitaV 
was  too  violent  to  be  restrained,  and  the 
room  echoed  with  their  peals  x)£laughter^ 
Frankford's  countenance,^  at  firsts  be-v 
;  trayed 
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trayed  some  chagrin ;  but  the  sympathy 
of  good  humour  at  length  conquered^ 
and  he  joined  heartily  in  the  mirth. 

**  You  will  probably;  Mr.  Frankford, 
report  this  conversation,  as  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  Yankee  manners  and  charac- 
ter/' sidd  squire  Romelee, 

"  And  if  I  should,  sir,**  replied  the 
Englishman,  '*  could  you  tax  me  with 
being  guilty  of  much  error  or  exaggera- 
tion? I  shall  make  exceptions,''  con- 
tinued he,  looking  round  on  the  family, 
tiU  his  eye  rested  on  Sophia ;  **  but  ex- 
ceptions, you  know,  do  not  invalidate  a 
general  rule." 

•*  Yet  in  fixing  the  standard  of  na- 
tional character  and  manners,"  said  the 
squire,  *'  we  consider  the  influence  wliich 
wisdom  and  talent  exert  in  the  state» 
and  not  the  wisdom  and  talents  of  every 
individual  who  composes  it*  Your  na-.. 
tion  is  renowned  for  literature  and  arts ; 
yet  the  number  of  educated  persons: 
bears  no    proportion   to  the  ignorant. 

L  5  And 
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And  your  national  charaeter  is  decided 
by  the  influence  men  of  honour  and  abi- 
lities exercise  oyer  public  sentiment. 
We  ask  a  like  indulgence.  It  is  true 
we  have  dtizens  who  are,  and  deserve 
to  be,  ridiculed  by  Europeans ;  but  they 
are  not  those  who  possess  most  of  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  their  own 
countrymen.  Shall  I  conclude,  because 
I  find  you,  sir,  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, that  of  such  is  the  majority  of 
your  inhabitants  ?  And  should  I  make 
the  tour  of  England,  would  such  expec- 
tations be  realized  ?  You  smile,  and  I 
presume  would  not  wish  me  to  measure 
the  intelligence,  manners,  and  morals  of 
tlie  manufacture!^  of  Birmingham,  and 
miners  of  Cornwall,  by  such  a  standard. 
Neither  must  you  decide,  because  you 
fipd  among  us  those  who  are  egotists  in 
conversation^  and  bigots  in  religion,  that 
^otism  and  bigotry  are  therefore  cha* 
jffacteristics  of  Americans.^ 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  X. 


And  tl^  oar  lifeji  exempt  from  public  hauDt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  In  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  tiling. 

As  You  Like  h. 

When  Frankford  entered  the  breakfast-^ 
Toom  next  morning,  the  first  olyect  that 
presented  itself  wa&  Sidney,  sitting  on  a 
low  seat  at  the  farthest  part  of  the  room, 
and  surrounded  by  the  junior  miembeni 
of  the  family,  all  talking  in  the  loud  and 
aninaated  tones  of  eager  exultation* 

**  What  do  you  find  so  very  delight* 
fuU  Romelee  ?"  said  the  Englishman  to 
Sidney,  who  was  laughing  immoderately. 

**  I  am  showing  brother  Sidney  my  d- 
pfaering-book,''  f»|d  Harrey,  his  bright 
eyes  sparkling  with  conscious  import* 

L  6  ance. 
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ance,  ^^and  I  told  him  I  could  repeat 
every  word  in  my  geography," 

"  And  here  is  my  writing-book,** 
cried  Mary,  the  rose  waxing  deeper  on 
her  round  cheek ;  "  and  I  had  this  pre- 
mium for  being  at  the  head  of  my  class 
the  last  day.** 

"  I  have  read  this  here  story-book 
twenty  times/*  said  little  Lydia,  lispi«g 
80  as  almost  to  need  an  interpreter,  **  and 
ma*  gave  me  this  here  pretty  picture  to 
reward  me.** 

Mr.  Frankford  advanced,  and  exa- 
aaned  the  specimens  of  these  infant 
competitors  for  literary  honours;  then 
turning  to  Harvey— **  You  understand 
^graphy  you  say  ?'* 
}  ••  Yes— oh  yei^  every  question  in  it,** 
ajcdaimed  the  child. 

c  Mr.  Frankford  opened  the  map  of  (he 
world.~**  I  am  an  Englishman,^  saidhe» 
*ihow  show  hie  my  country.** 
t  Harvey  immediately  pointed  to  Giaepit 
Britain, 
1      '  «And 
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/  ^Andwh^re  amlnow?'*  asked  the 
EngUsbman. 

*•  Here,  dr— right  here  in  New  Hamp- 
shire,''  replied  the  boy;  laying  his  finger 
on  the  little  mark  .  distinguishing  that 
state. 

"  Am  I  far  from  my  country  ?"  \n- 
quired  Frankford.  * 

^^  Oh  yes,  sir,  three  thousand  miles ; 
I  should  not  like  to  be  so  far  off,"  replied^ 
Harvey,  and  a  shade  of  concern  passed 
over  his  smiling  countenance.  * ' 

^  And  what  route  must  I  take  wbell 
I  wish  to  return  home  ?"  continued  the 
Englishman. 

.  **  Oh,  you  must  sail  across  the.  Atla^i-" 
tic,  and  through  the  British  Channel,  and 
up  the  Thames,  and  so  to  London,  if 
your  home  is  in  London  ?"  and  he  Ipofc^ 
ed  up  inquiringly  in  the  face  of  hii» 
questioner. 

Mr.  Franl<ford  smiled.  —  *M  da  llvcJ 
there,  my  little  fellow ;  and  wheii  yoit 
grow  a  man,  if  you  should  ever  saA  acrcNM 

*-  the 
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the  Atlantic,  and  through  the  British 
Channel,  and  up  the  Thames,  and  so  to 
London,  come  to  my  house,  and  I  will 
wdioome  you  *  Then  taking  from  hi^ 
pocket  a  handful  of  money,  he  presented 
a  crown  to  each  of  the  children. 

Squire  Romelee  and  his  wife  were 
spectators  of  this  scene ;  the  latter,  who 
had  just  placed  her  toast  and  cofi^  on 
the  table^  seemed  to  forget  they  were 
cooling.  They  looked  at  each  other, 
then  at  their  children  ;  a  tear  of  delight 
dimmed  the  eye  of  the  mother — a  smile 
lighted  up  the  benevolent  features  of  the 
father.  It  was  a  happy  and  proud  mo* 
m^it  in  their  lives — such  as  only  is  en- 
joyed when  we  see  our  fond  exertions 
crowned  with  success,  and  feel  that  vir- 
tue approves  the  means  we  have  taken, 
to  secure  it 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  table, 
Mr.  Frankford  inquired  if  it  wepe  really 
feruQ  that  the  whde  population  of  New 
England  was  educate<|. 

"If 
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*^  If  by  being  educated,"  replied  the 
squire,  *^  you  mean  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic^  ^mmar,  and 
geography,  or  what  we  term  a  common 
school  education,  the  whole  population 
is  educated.  Every  child  in  the  New 
England  States  has  the  privilege  of  at-. 
tendUng  our  free  schools — a  noble  insti* 
tutioR,  and  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  world." 

^  Yes,"  replied  the  Englishman,  •*  I 
have  heard  something  about  your  free 
schools.  If  I  remember  rightly,  you 
usually  have  one  in  every  township/' 

The  parents  smiled ;  and  the  children, 
who  were  seated  in  the  room,  attentively 
listening  to  this  conversation,  were  heard 
to  titter. 

**  Your  information,"  said  the  squire,. 
**  is  hardly  correct.  The  number,  of  free 
schools  in  a  town  depiends  on  the  num-: 
ber  of  inhabitants.  The  towns  are  di^ 
vided  into  districts,  each  containing 
usually  from  twenty  to  sixty  children, 

under 
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under  age,  or  minors,  as  you  would  ex- 
press it*  Every  district  is  required/ by 
law,  to  furnish  a  school-house ;  and 
whenever  a  district  becomes  too  popu-> 
Ipus  to  allow  the  children  to  be  accom- 
modated in  one  building,  or .  by  the  su- 
perintendence of  one  teacher,  it  is  sub« 
divided,  on  an  application  of  the  free- 
qien  of  that  district  to  the  authorities  of 
the  town,  and  after  a  vote  in  the  afiir- 
iQatiye  is  taken  on  the  question.  We 
now  have  seven  such  school  districts  in 
Northwood,  and  in  a  few  years  shall 
probably  have  more." 
.^  And  do  you  maintain  schools. con- 
stantly in  every  part  of  your  town  ?"  in- 
quired the  Englishman. 

**  No,  not  constantly  in  any  part.  Our 
public  money,  which  is  raised  by  a  tax 
on  our  polls  and  rateable  estates,  is  pro- 
portioned among  the  several  districts — 
in  some  towns,  according  to  the  number 
of  scholars;  in  others,  of  property ;  each 
c(i$trict  usually   receiving  sufficient  ta^ 

support 


support  a  school  six  months  in  a  year. 
Thus  every  child,  the  poor  equally  with 
the  rich^  firom  the  ages  of  four  to  twenty- 
one,  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
school  six.  months  in  each  year.  They 
do  not  all  avail  themselves  of  the  extent 
of  this  privilege ;  but  none  dare  neglect 
it  entirely,  as  the  person  who  could  not, 
at'  least,  read  and .  write,  would  almost 
be  thought  infamous.  Nothing,  except 
grofis  vices,  renders  one  so  completdy 
contem(>tible,  among  us,  as  ignorance ;. 
and  it  is  to  this  general  difiusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  influence  it  possesses^ 
in  moulding  the  character  and  directing 
the  passions,  that  we  owe  most  of  the 
moral  and  political  blessings  we  enjoy.; 
Universal  education,  sir,  is  the   broad 

«         ■ 

foundation  on  which  we  are  rearing  the: 
imperishable  structure  of  our  Ubertiea 
aqd  national  glory." 

The  good  squire  was  now  in  his  ele- 
ment, as  every  free-born  American  is^ 
when  the  independence  and  glory  of 

his 
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bis  cpuntiy  are  the  themes  of  discussion ; 
and  he  n^gfat  have  launched  iforth  in 
eqcomiums^  which  the  &stidious  pride 
pi  the  Englishman  wquld  have  styled 
a  rodomontade,  had  he  not  luckily  been 
int^rupted  by  the  hasty  entirance  of 
doctor  Perkins* 

^  ^'  I  have  come,'*  said  the  doctor,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  ^dney,  **  commis- 
OQned  to  give  you  and  your  friend,  Mr. 
Frankford,  an  invitation  to  join  our  ball 
this  evening.  I  will  not  promise  you 
the  brilliancy  of  a  London  rout,  or  a 
Charlestpn  assembly ;  but  you  shall  see 
ttiany  happy  faces,  and  some  handsome 
ones,  arid  receive  a  cordial  welcome  from 
generous  men  and  amiable  women.'' 

^•What  say  you,  Mr.  Frankford,'' 
fidd  ^ney  to  the  Englishman^  who 
was  scrutinizing  his  card,  as  if  willing 
to  find  some  blunder,  **  shall  we  attaid  P*^ 

'^  I  shall  not  probably  be  able  to  join 
thie  festivity,**  replied  he,  •^  but  I  will 

go 
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go  with  pleasure,  unless  Deacon  Jones 
is  to  be  there.'* 

••  The  deacon !"  exclauned  Perkins; 
"  why,  he  would  soon^  attend  a  levoe 
of  Plato ;  but  Miss  Redington  will  be 
there,  and  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  give 
Sidney  the  information^  although  I  fear 
it  will  prevent  him  from  attending.** 

^  Susan  Bedington,"  cried  Mrs.  Ho- 
melee;  **  I  dont  see  how  that  should 
hinder  Sidney  from  going.  She  is  the 
best  girl  in  the  world,  always  so  pleih* 
sant  to  every  one,  and  as  industrious  qs 
if  she  had  lived  all  h^r  life  in  the  couq* 
try,  instead  of  being  at  the  top  of  Bos- 
ton.*" 

''  Will  George  Cranfield  join  you  ?** 
inquired  Sidney. 

"  No,"  replied  the  doctor,  **  he  never 
dances ;  it  is  a  deference  to  his  father's 
professicnif  which  it  becomes  him  to 
pay,  as  he  is  also  qualifying  himself  for 
the  desk;   yet  he  does  not  condema 

dancing. 
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49ndpg,  when  enjoyed  with  modete'tion^ 
and  on  suitable  occasions.'* 
•,"He  thinks  with;  me,"  said  the 
squire,  '^  that  there  is  a  time  to  jdance. 
I  have  come  to  that  conclusion,  after  a 
Q^ous,  and,  as  I  believe,  a  candid  exa- 
minatioti  of  the.  arguments  oh  both  sides 
of  the .  question.  My  liberality  has 
drawn  on  me  severe  censures  from  some 
cjCjay  brethren,  but  I  cannot  place  Jny. 
QObscience  in  the  keeping  of  any  mot* 
tal,.  however  hpijest  be  may  be  in  :bis: 
(pinion;  I  must  judge  and  act  acfxird- 
ing  to  the  light  Imparted  me,  and  until 
I  jutn  convinced  pf  the  evil  of  a  practice^ 
X  shajl  not  condemn  it  to  gratify  others,'* 
.**  ThQri  Ve  have  your  approbation 
for  this  evening's  amusement  ?"  said 
Sfidney.    ^ 

ii  .^  Certainly,  and  my  best  wishes  that 

you  may  be  happy  while  enjoying  it." 

'.It  was  soon  settled  they  would, at- 

tend;  and  then  doctor  Perkins  departed,. 

^er  enjoining  it  on   Frankford    and 

Sidney 
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^Sidney  to  dine  with  him  the  ensuing 
day. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  walk  out 
this  morning,"  said  the  squire  to  his 
son^  ^  and  look  about  the  farm  to  see 
what  improvements  we  have  made  dur- 
ing your  absence  ?'* 

••  Yes,  1  should,"  replied  Sidney ;  «•  it 
is  the  proposal  I  was  just  intending  to 
make:  but  how  will  Mr.  Frankford  be 
entertained,  in  the  mean  time  ?  if  he  g6 
with  us,  he  will  probably  have  to  listen 
to  pretty  much  such  a  discourse  as  the 
deacon  gave  him  last  evening." 

"*  It  will,  at  least,"  said  the  English^ 
man,  smiling,  *'  be  free  from  religious 
cant ;  the  good  sense  of  your  father  eh- 
sures  me  that ;  and  t  can  tolerate  any 
thing,  better  than  the  Puritanical  zeal 
which  exalts  itself  at  the  expehce  of 
every  social  virtue  and  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, which  knows  ho  pleasure,  save 
that  of  getting  money,  and  acknowledges 

no 
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no  excellence,  except  in  a  particular  and 
exclusive  mode  of  faith.** 

**  You  seem  to  forget,"  ^^[)lied  the 
^uire,  '^  that  our  country  is  the  cmly 
one  in  which  liberty  of  consdence  is 
fully  and  perfisctly  enjoyed ;  and  while 
no  one  denomination  can  claim  preemi^ 
nence,  except  what  purer  prindfdes  or 
J[)etter  arguments  afford,  is  it  a  wonder^ 
each  shotild  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible^ 
to  uphold  its  own  purity  and  tmtii? 
the  discipline  of  our  diurches  is  itore 
strict,  and  the  walk  of  our  professon^ 
obliged  to  be  more  circumspect,  than 
with  you ;  and  this  severity  and  strict- 
ness doubtless  has  a  tendency  to  nou*- 
rish  spiritual  pride.  But  where  do  you 
find  excellence  without  a  foil  ?  in  judg^ 
ing  df  eadi  other,  we  should  ncfver  fbirw 
get  that  '^  diarity  ht^eth  all  things  f 
charity  is  the  virtue  for  which  there  is 
no  substitute;  if  we  are  deficient  in 
that,  mene,  mene^  iekelp  uphrasin^  wHl 

be 
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be  written  upon  us.     I  am*  of  Pope's 
opinion : 


In/aith  and  hope  the  world  may  disagree ; 
6ut  all  mankind's  coucerxi  is  chafily. 

They  were  now  prepared  for  their 
walk^    The  morning  was  beautiful  for 
the  season^  though  the  night  had  been 
£old,  and  the  frost  yet  remained  where 
the  beams  of  the  sun  had  not  penetrated. 
^'  The  autumn  has  been  an  extraordi- 
nary mild  one,"  sdd  the  squire ;  '^  we 
commonly  calculate  on  a  fall  of  snow 
about  Thanksgiving,  and  intend,  if  pos* 
le^  to  have  our  crops  gathered  in,  and 
efbry  thing  snug  and  secure  by  that 
time.     I  hurried  the  boys  very  much^ 
fearing  we  should  have  a  storm ;  but  it 
don't  come  yet." 

**  Your  winters  commence  eady,"  said 
the  Englishman. 

**  And  continue  late,"  replied  the 
«|iiii:e.  *'  We  have  a  cold  climate  and 
iough  soil  to  contend  with;  but  the 

certainty 
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certainty  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  will  animate  men  to  encounter 
and  overcome  almost  every  obstacle. 
We  labour  hard,  sir,  but  we  labour  for 
ourselves;  and  Sidney  will,  I  presume, 
acknowledge  there  is  some  difference 
between  voluntary  and  forced  exertion." 
'  "  Yes,  indeed,**  replied  Sidney.  "  I 
recollect  perfectly  well,  when  I  first 
went  to  the  south,  and  saw  the  slaves  at 
labour,  I  used  to  think  my  father  would 
never  allow  his  workmen  to  be  so  idle ; 
and  niany  tinies  have  I  wanted  to  show 
them  how  to  work;  but  their  implex 
ments  were  so  uncouth,  I  could  not 
blame  them  entirely.'* 

As  they  passed  the  farm-yard,  they 
saw  Harvey  busily  employed  in  driving 
forth  the  cows,  that  they  might  obtain 
a  scanty  supply  of  food  from  the  adjoin- 
ihg  field.  To  some  inquires  of  Frank- 
ford's,  the  squire  observed  he  did  not 
keep  a  great  number  of  cattle,-^"  My 
usual  number,*^  said  he,  ^  is  about  twenty 

head 
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bead  of  horned  cattle,  two  horses,  and  a 
flock  of  sheep.    Some   of  my  neigh- 
bours winter  a  much  larger  stock ;  but 
I  do  not  intend  any  shall  have  a  better 
one.    I  always  take  care  to  winter  no 
more  than  I  can  feed  well,  and  by  that 
means  my  oxen  are  able  to  do  much 
more  work,  and  my  cows  give  double 
the  quantity  of  milk  they  would  do  if 
poorly  fed.    But  I  will  not  tire  you," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Frankford,  with 
a  smile,  *^  by  relating  all  my  history  at 
one  time.    I  am  more  fortunate  than 
Deacon  Jones ;  as  you  stay  longer  with 
me^  I  shall  be  able  to  communicate  it 
by  degrees,  and  thus  save  you  from  being 
entirely  overcome.** 

As  he  concluded,  Harvey,  mounted 
on  a  high-spirited  colt,  galloped  past 
them,  and  rode  a  little  distance  to  open 
a  gate  for  his  flock. — "  That  boy  rides 
like  a  Cossac,"  said  Frankford ;  '*  I  should 
think  it  dangerous,  however,  to  allow 
him  such  a  pastime." 

VOL.  L  M  "  His 
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*'  His  mother  is  of  your  opinion/'  said 
the  squire.  "  But  I  tell  her,  if  we  run 
no  risk,  we  can  expect  no  reward.  •  Cou-» 
rage  and  skill  are  not  to  be  tau^t  by 
lectures,  Mr.  Frankford;  they  must  be 
acquired  by  practice,  and  improved  by 
braving  danger,  and  the  younger  we 
begin  our  lessons,  the  better.  An  axe^ 
a  horse,  and  a  gun,  were  among  >  the  first 
indulgendes  my  boys  coveted ;  and  I 
always  gratified  them,  when  reason'  did 
not  absolutely  forbid.  My  wife  says  I 
have  oftea  violated  prudence." 

In  such  conversation  they  beguiled 
their  walk,  till  they  had  proceeded  about 
half  a  mile,  and  reached  a  brook,  as  we 
call  it;  but  which  in  Europe  woilld 
have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
river.  This  brook,  issuing  from  the 
pond  Sidney  had  so  much  admired,  and 
taking  an  easterly  course,  watered  the 
fields  on  the  south-  of  the  village,  and 
formed  a  strip  of  meadow  land,  which 
only  wanted   better  cultivation   to  be 

very 
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very  productive.     The  land  on  the  op- 
posite  side  of  the  stream  had  never  (to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  country)    been 
d^aied;.  and   hijack  alders,    and   ever- 
greens, intenpingled  with  berry-bearing 
bushes,  hung  over  the  water,  and  ex- 
tended back   sojQae  distance,   till   they 
were  met  by  taller  trees.     These  soon 
thid^emng  to  a. forest,  stretched  away 
to  the  base  of  a  mountain,  whose  broken 
ndges    and    unequal    eminences,    now 
softened  with  a  covering  of  shrubbery, 
and  now  rearing  their  bold  and  rocky 
foreheads  to  the  clouds,   bounded  the 
horizon  of  the  village,  and  seemed  to 
forbid  access  from  that  quarter.     Along 
this  brook,  which  the  heavy  rains  usually 
preceding  winter  in  North  America  had 
swdled  to  a  rapid  stream,  squire  Romelee 
now  proceeded.      There   was   nothing 
apparent  to  excite  or  gratify  curiosity ; 
and  Frankford  more  than  once  wonder- 
ed why  such  a  route  had  been  chosen. 
But  thCiSQuire  had  a  motive.    He  wish- 

H  2  ed 
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ed  to  discover  whether  Sidney  would 
recollect  a  place  in  the  stream,  where  he 
had  once  narrowly,  and,  as  it  were,  provi- 
dentially, escaped  drowning.  Nothing 
had  been  mentioned  of  the  circumstance, 
and  when  they  came  opposite  the  spot, 
which  ever  since  the  accident  had  gone 
by  the  name  of  the  "  deep  holes,"  squire 
Romelee  paused,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  Englishman,  to  allow 
Sidney  full  time  for  the  examination  of 
the  scene.  The  incidents  which  beiall 
us  in  childhood  and  youth  are  well  and 
long  remembered;  and  it  is  then  the 
habits  and  principles,  which  through 
life  influence  our  actions  and  determine 
our  characters,  are  almost  always  im- 
bibed. In  childhood  the  seed  is  sown ; 
its  growth  may  be  stinted  by  circum- 
stances; its  maturity  retarded  by  situa- 
tion ;  its  fruit  materially  altered  by  cul- 
ture;  yet  it  will  still  partake,  in  a  de- 
gree, the  qualities  and  flavour  of  its 
original  stock.    Here  was  the  spot  where 

Sidney, 
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Sidney,  when  snatched  from  the  water, 
had  kneeled  to  thank  God  for  sending 
him  rescue;  and  here  his  father  had 
often,  during  the  absence  of  his  son,  re- 
tired to  meditate  on  the  goodness  which 
had  then  so  singularly  interposed,  and 
strengthen  his  faith  that  the  same  Pro- 
vidence was  still  watchful  and  able  to 
preserve  his  child,  though  plunged  in 
the  chilling  stream  of  affliction,  or  hur- 
ried away  by  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause insidious  current  of  pleasure. 

Squire  Romelee  had  never  made  or 
tdAowed  any  alterations  in  this  spot,  and 
hecDoId  not  doubt  but  Sidney  must  re- 
collect it.  He  did  so,  but  the  emotions 
and  train  of  thought  it  awakened  were 
too  painful  for  communication;  and 
turning  from  his  father  and  Frankford, 
be  stood  silent  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  stream.  He  thought  of  the  feelings 
he  had  there  experienced;  the  wild 
terror,  the  stru^le  for  life,  the  agony 
when  the  remembrance  of  his  mother, 

M  8  and 
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and  how  ghe  would  weep,  came  over 
him ;  and  then  he  shrieking  called  oh  his 
father;  he  ktiew  not  that  he  was  near, 
but  his  father  cAtne  and  snatched "  him 
frt)m  the  wat^ers.  Oh,  the  joy  to  eicape 
from  death !  and  his  &iher  held^  him  to 
his  bosom,  and  he  felt  the  warm  tears 
bedew  his  cheek.  He  remembereditoo 
■how,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to 
i^ank  that  kind  parent,  his  father  intat^- 
rtipted  him,  and  bade  him^  thank  GtNi, 
for  he  it  was  who  Imd  presemed- him. 
Then  his  father  kneeled,  and  he  M^ith 
him;  and  he  remembered  how  he  tb«e 
mentally  promised  never  to  forget  ^e 
Being  his  father  adored'  with  suth  grati- 
tude. But  he  had  forgotten  him,  atid 
there  arose  in  his  mind-  conftrsed  images 
of  many  scenes  in^^hieh  he  had  partici- 
pated, that  his  father's^  prudence  aSfid 
piety  would  have  condemned ;  and  he 
'dreaoed,  so  powerful  is  conscience  when 
first  wakened,  to  mfeet  his  eye^'  lest  its 
<expression    should  convey  a  reproach 

that 
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that  the  life  b^  thus  preserved  had  been 
devoted  to  folly.  There  is^  a  sacredness 
in  the  ^motiona  of  early  piety-^for  gra« 
tttode  IB  piety«^which  hallows  its  recol- 
leetipiis  even  to  the  heart  which  has 
b^en  enervated  by  pleasure,  or  hardened 
by  aa^mtimaoy  with  selfishness  and  vice; 
and  Sidney,  while;  bis  mind  wandered 
bvkwafd,  and  dwelt  on  the  innocent 
and  iMppy  days  of  his  childhood,  was 
tempted  to. wish  be  had  <t hen  resigned 
bis  life ;  even  then  when  his^  spirit  would 
bave  retijurned'to  heaven,  pure  as  when 
^M^tirad  by  the  goodness  .6£  bis  Creator. 

**  That  stream  interests  .you  much," 
md  Ffankford.  *'  I  should:  think  it  re- 
adied recoUectiona  similar  to  the  pond 
that  we  passed  in  our  way  hither." 

Sidney  raised  his  head — his  eye  met 
bis  father's ;  there  was  something  in  its 
expression  which  seiemed  to  say — "  My 
8W1,  is  your  heart  yet  pure  ?  Can  you 
fitiU,  wb^ai  in:  danger,  look  confidently 

M  4  to 
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to  him  who  must  save,  or  you  VnU  pe- 
rish for  ever  ?''  ^ 

"  This  spot,"  said  Sidney,  striving  to 
speak  cheeriuUy,  '^  has  not  much  claim 
to  my  admiration,  although  a  deep  place 
in  my  memory.  It  was  here,  when, 
about  nine  years  old,  in  attempting  to 
swim,  I  once  went  beyond  my  depth, 
and  sunk,  and  should  not  now  have  re- 
lated the  story,  had  not  my  father  un- 
expectedly come  to  my  aid.** 

"  Yet  it  was  not  to  me  I  told  you  to 
ascribe  the  favour,"  said  his  father, 
watching  with  anxiety  his  son's  varying 
countenance. 

"  Am  I  certain  it  was  a  favour  ?'*  re- 
turned Sidney.  "  I  have  sometimes 
thought  long  life  was  not  grjeatly  to  be 
desired." 

"  To  those  who  improve  it  as  they 
ought,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  blessing.  I 
have  lived  nearly  fifty  years,  and  never 
did  one  pass  without  bringing  comforts 
and  mercies  in  its  train ;  and  not  one 

that 
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that  I  cannot  reflect  on  with  satisfaction 
and  gratitude/'  said  the  squire. 

**  Then  the  fault  must  be  mine,  I  sup- 
pose/* returned  Sidney ;  ^*  but  I  confess 
I  Jhave^  even  in  my  short  career,  at  times 
thought  life  was  a  dear  purchase ;  and 
that  those  only  who  were  fools  or  cow- 
ards coveted  it." 

^  I  fear,  my  son,"  replied  the  affec- 
tionate fiither,  while  the  tears  of  paren- 
tal concern  filled  his  eyes,  "  I  fear  your 
-acquaintance  with  the  world  has  not 
contributed  to  your  happiness." 

"Do  you  think,  sir,"  inquired  the 
Englishman,  *'  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  as  it  i$  termed,  that  is,  with 
its  follies  and  vices,  is  ever  productive 
of  happiness  ?  Some  philosophers  have 
asserted,  that  man  can  be  happy  only 
in  proportion  to  his  removal  from  a  civi- 
lized state ;  and  that  of  all  nations  now 
existinfiT,  the  savage  are  the  best  entitled 
to.  prelfid  to  innLnce  and  happiness." 

"  And  I  wish,"  replied  the  squire, 

M  5  "  that 
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^  that  all  such  philoisophers  w£re  0(mi- 
pelled  to  test  the  truth  of  their  theoiies, 
by  an  actual  residence' of  a. few  years 
'it^th  the  people  they  so  mudb  admire.'^ 

The  subject  of  coAVer^atidn  had'efaan- 

ged,  and  hdther  Sidney  nor  bis  Either 

seemed  disposed  to  reiiew  it.    L^^ng 

the  brook,  therefore,  they  waAked  on  in 

isilerice,  ^nd  ascending  a  rising  ground^ 

jilElssed  a  vi^ry '  large  thrifty  booking  oN 

diard,  when  squire  Romdee  interropted 

the  meditations  of  his  guests^*  byfles- 

canting  on  the  ^>odness  and  quantily  of 

'  fi*uit  it  pitdduced,  assuring  them^  -  that — 

•  i^**  Take  one  yefer  with    Itnothe^ ^  lie 

ftiade  forty  barrels  of  cider;  and,*-  ooii- 

Utiiiied  he,    "  the  etder^  and  my  Wife's 

curri»it  wine,  are  all  t^e  Ilquord^  we  use 

ih  our.&tnily,  and  all  We  find  nedbsMry 

"to  enable  us  to  support  *falJigue,Ql'  feiijoy 

i'  Social  visit  of  our  friends." 

After  Walking  a  little  farther,  they 
reached  an  eminent.  Which  ^the-  squire 
tirfd  them  cotAinanded  a  view  of  his 

whole 
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whole  fflirai,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the 
ndghbotirhood,  and  they  turned  to  exa- 
mine the  prospect.    Before  aiid  below 
tiiem  lay  the  yilkge,  with  its  irregular 
buddings,  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  co- 
lovans,  vhich  the  owners  thereof  could 
devise  or  obtain,  each  wishing  to  give 
some  distinguishing  characteristic  to  his 
own    dwelling.      Above    all   rose  the 
meeting-house,  with  its  towering  spire 
and  canning  fish,  catching  a  brilliancy 
fifom  the  morning  beams,  which  every 
hihabitant  of  the  briny  deep  might  have 
enisled.    In  the  north  and  south  stretch- 
ed the  cultivated  fields  of  the  villagers, 
all  now  brown  and  seared ;  but  from 
their  situation,  and  the  degree,  of  culti- 
tation    they  exhibited,   there  was  no 
doubt  but  they  well  rewarded  their  ow- 
ners* for  the  industry  which  had  thus 
made  the  harvests  wave  on  the  site  of  the 
wilderness.    And  to  the  honour  of  this 
little  <»knmunity,  most  of  whom  were 
ftrmers,  it  shall  be  recorded,  that  nearly 

m6  all 
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all  the  stumps— I  wish  I  could  write 
a/2^were  removed.  It  is  the  appear- 
ance of  these  stumps  which,  to  the  eye 
accustomed  to  the  neatness  of  European 
cultivation,  particularly  the  English,  so 
much  disfigures  the  scenery  throughout 
most  of  New  England,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  North  America.  But  in  this  plea- 
sant village,  the  stumps  had  disappeared, 
and  the  stones  too  had  been  mostly  re- 
moved, and  used  in  forming  enclosures 
around  the  fields.  Many  cattle  and 
sheep  were  scattered  over  these  fields^ 
picking  a  scanty  meal  from  the  with^^ 
herbage;  and  their  unsatisfied  hunger 
keeping  them  c(»itinually  shifting  their 
places,  gave  to  the  scene  an  appearance 
of  animation  and  interest  which  Frank- 
ford  remarked  with  admiration. 

"  Why,  yes,''  said  the  squire,  "  those 
eattle  stirring  so  make  every  thing  look 
alive.  And,  indeed,  I  think  men  never 
appear  more  happy,  or  more  honourable 
than  when  surrounded  by  their  natural 

dependantSf— ^ 
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dependants — those  animals  which  are 
willingly  subjected  to  their  sway,  and 
glad  to  receive  protection  from  them. 
Their  brethren  are  not  thus  easily  sub- 
dued.** 

*'  And  yet,**  said  the  Englishman, 
"  there  are,  in  your  free  country,  hu- 
man beings,  brothers  I  suppose  you 
would  call  them,  in  a  condition  which 
di^rades  them  to  a  level  with  yonder 
brutes.** 

"  I  acknowledge  it,'*  returned  the 
squire ;  '*  and  I  feel  it  is  a  stain  on  our 
national  character,  and  none  could  more 
heartily  rejoice  to  see  the  abomination 
removed.  It  will  be—- it  must  be;  ho- 
nour, justice,  humanity,  and  religion, 
are  all  violated  in  the  system  of  slavery. 
But  the  sin  of  its  introduction,  Mr. 
Frankford,  is  not  on  the  Americans. 
They  did  not  wish  it ;  indeed  they  zea- 
lously opposed  it.  It  was  forced  on 
them  by  Great  Britain,  whose  colonies 
we  then  were ;  and  Englishmen  should 

not 
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not  reproach  us  with  the  system  of  sla- 
viery,  when  the  power  of  England  alone 
effected  its  introduction."  The  good 
squire  spoke  with  warmth,  and  in  an 
elevation  of  tone  he  seldom  used. 
"  Frankford  carelessly  replied-^"  Your 
statements  are  undoubtedly  true;  yet 
jrour  southern  planters  seem  willing 
ienough  to  continue  the  system.  I  pre- 
sume they  find  it  a  very  usefubtod  con- 
venient thing,  and  doubt  not  it  would 
require  a  much  greater  exertion  of 
power  to  suppress  slavery  than  it  did  to 
iHftroduce  it." 

^*  And  of  necessity  it  must/'*  said  the 
^uire.  *♦  We  all  know  that  habits, 
■♦rhen  once  formed,  even  thotfgh- they 
inay  havel  been  adopted  with  rfeluetence 
or  aversion,  are  often  thought  neeesstiry 
to  our  happiness,  and  sometimes  to  our 
exbtem^.  It  is  this  prindple  in  human 
Mture  -which  should  nrake  us  very  se- 
dulous to  guard  our  hearts  and  Mves 
Itom  the  iipproaches  of  evil.     I  have  no 

doubt. 
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doubt,  many  of  the  slave-holders  would 
rejoice  to  have  the  southern  states  en^ 
tirely  freed  from  slaves,  and  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner  we  Yankees  do  at 
the  north.     They  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
injustice  of  the  system — they  certainly 
are  not  blind  to  its  dangers ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty is  to  provide  a  remedy.    I  have 
thought  much  on  the  subject,  especially 
since  Sidney's  residence  at  the  south; 
and  I  own  I  do  not  see  how  the  masters 
ean,  at  preseht^  do  better  by  their  slaves, 
thftti  tte^t  them  humanely ;  but  I  hope 
and  pKiy  the  time  inay  <;ome  when  they 
can  be  ^mancipat^,  without  danger  to 
themselves  or  thef  coiratry." 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 

Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume^  . 

And  we  are  weeds  without  it.    All  constraint. 

Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men^ 

Is  evil.  CowpcB. 

.The  squire  would  probably  have  expa- 
tiated at  length  on  the  topic  of  slavery, 
for  it  was  one,  in  all  its  bearings,  with 
which  he  was  better  acquainted  than 
most  of  his  neighbours,  having  been 
often  compelled,  by  the  animadversions 
of  some  of  his  less  prosperous  neigh- 
bours, and,  above  all,  from  the  fiery 
zeal  of  deacon  Jones,  to  defend  his  con- 
duct, in  placing  Sidney  in  a  slave-hold- 
ing country ;  but  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  report  of  a  gun  a  few  paces  off, 
in  a  wood  on  their  left.    They  had  heard 

the 
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the  same  a  number  of  times  during  their 
walk,  and  Frankford  had  been  on  the 
point  of  inquiring  the  cause  of  its  fre- 
quency, but  had  been  prevented,  at  the 
moment,  by  some  conversation  which  it 
was  difficult  to  interrupt.    He  now  in- 
quired, but  before  he  could  receive  an 
answer,  a  lad  appeared  issuing  from  the 
wood,  his  gun  supported  on  his  shoul* 
der  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  was 
a  quantity  of  game.    As  he  sprung  over 
a  tree  which  had  been  blown  down,  and 
which  had  prevented  his  seeing  the  par* 
tjr,  he  stood  directly  before  them. 

^  You  are  hunting,  then,  this  morn- 
ing, Luther,"  said  the  squire ;  **  do  you 
have  good  luck  ?" 

**  Ob,  pretty  considerably  good,  sir," 
replied  the  youth ;  '*  I  have  lolled  these 
here  five  squirrels,  two  partridges,  and 
a  blue  jay.  I  was  out  as  soqu  as  twas 
light;  but  the  game  a'nt  half  so  plenty 
as  'twas  a  month  ago,  when  your  Jim 

and 
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and  Amos  Winter ;  had :  their  aqtiitrel 

■^  Are  you  fond  ofi.  hunting,  y.ouDg 
mbn:?"  asked  Mr;  Frankfoijd;: attentively 
siirvjeyin^rthe  stripling  who  was-  stand- 
ing so  erect  before  them.  Hk  hieit  was 
set  smartly  cm  his  head^  and.  he  was 
Biiatly,  though^pldinfy',:  dressed  ;i  while 
the>ex»tdse5the  pastim^e  .be*  was  enjoy- 
ing required;  gave  a  deeper  gfow.  of 
liBBalthtQ' his;  ruddy,  countlffnaikcc^  i^w 
fighted  up  with  tbe  kesti  ahimsftion  of 
tfasft:  sportsmam  .But  .ilirhaitrendeiied  him 
most  peculiarly^  an  object-  of  interest  to 
theforcagnerwiis,  1^t>air  and  kx)k  of 
fintrless  confidence,  blisnded  with  an  ex- 
pression of  civility,  and  a  wilGngness  to 
xMigfii  whieh^.  in  this  land  of  equality, 
^fotingufisbes  the  poorest  of  our  free  d- 
lazens  ^kml  the  peasantry  of  every  other 
Qountry  in  the  wovld.  . 
v;.'^*  Food  of  hunting !"  repeated  the 
youth ;  ^  I  guess  I  am,  sir.     When  my 

gun 
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gan  is  good^  abd  game  plenty,  I  love  it 
better  than  eating  when  I  ani' hungry,'* 

"  And  how  is  your  gun  now  ?"  in- 
quked  Sidney,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
neat  fowling-piece. 

The  I^  instantiy  resigtied  it—*'  Oh, 
it  is  a  capital  one,?  he  replied ;  "  I  don't 
believe  there  ever  was  a  better,  thou^ 
my  father  is  always  praising  his  old 
queen-  Anne  rifle,  and  telling  how  mai^ 
times  he  fired  it  without  missing  at  the 
battle- of  Bennington,  and  how  genend 
Stark  praised  him-;  but  I  tell  him^  I 
know  I  could  fire  this  as  many  times 
without  missing." 

"  You  endeavour  to  beep  alive  thfe 
memory  of  your  battles,  I  see,"  said  the 
englishman^  turning  to  the  squire  with 
a  look  of .  affected  indifference. 

'*  Why,;  yea^"  replied  he;.  *f  the  war  df 
oar  revolution  was  too  impontant  in  its 
consequences,  to  allow  its  .details  to  be 
soon  fwgofcten.  FTe,  at.  leasty  shall  pie- 
serve  them." 

«  What 
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**  What  are  you  intending  to  do  with 
your  game?"  inquired  Frankford,  ad- 
dressing the  young  hunter ;  "  do  you 
^t  these  animals?"*  and  he  pointed  to 
the  squirrels  and  jay. 

"  Eat  them  T  repeated  the  lad,  laugh- 
i^g^  y^t  looking  full  in  the  stranger's 
iace  with  a  glance  of  keen  inquiry,  as 
if  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  the 
question  were  prompted  by  pleasantry 
or  contempt—"  no,  I  guess  not  Why, 
sir,  John  Watson  and  I  are  captains  of 
the  hunting-match,  and  we  have  agreed 
to  carry  all  the  whole  squirrels  we  kill ; 
sometimes  they  carry  only  the  heads, 
biit  then  they  cheat  plaguily,  for  they'll 
kill  'em  a  week  beforehand,  sir,  and 
they  can  keep  heads  better  than  whole 
squirrels.  But  we  intend  to  have  every 
thing  fair  and  square,  and  so  we  carry 
whole  ones;  and  every  partridge  and 
blue  jay  counts  one,  and  the  side  that  is 
beaten  pays  for  the  supper  and  toddy.** 

Frankford,  when  asking  his  question, 

which 
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wliich  was  prompted  merely  by  the  wish 
of  changing  a  conversation  in  which  he 
found  he  could  obtain  no  laurels,  little 
antidpated  such  an  animated  reply ;  and 
the  effect  was  entirely  to  dispel  his  cha» 
grin  for  the  allusion  to  the  Bennington 
battle;  and  his  countenance,  from  an 
expression  of  mortified  vanity  and  a 
little  contempt,  relaxed  during  the  ha^^ 
rangue  of  Luther  Merrill  to  the  merry 
pleasantry  of  broad  good  humour,  and 
he  laughed  heartily  while  again  address- 
ing Luther — "  You  say  you  are  a  cap- 
tsdn — pray  how  many  men  do  you  com- 
mand?" 

**  We  have  twelve  on  each  side,  sir, 
besides  boys  to  carry  the  game.  I  en- 
gaged a  boy  to  go  with  me,  but  he 
didn't  come.  But  yonder  comes  Harvey. 
— now,  squire,  I  wish  you'd  let  him  go 
with  me." 

This  request  was  eagerly  backed  by 
Harvey,  who  came  bounding  up  the 
hill,  to  tell  his  father  he  had  ''  done  all 

the 
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the  chores  himself,  for  John  and  Oliver 
went  off  early  to  the  shooting-matcb^ 
and  now,"  continued  he,  "  I  want  to  gd 
and  play,  for  it  is  the  day.  after  Thanks- 
giving," 

«  Well,  go,"  said  the  indulgent  &ther, 
"  but  mind,  my  boy,  and  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  guns ;  and  take  care,  Lu- 
ther, and  do  no  mischief  in  your  fun." 

Both  promised  to  be  careful,  and  stri^ 
king  into  the  woods,  were  out  of  sight 
in  a  mcMnent;  in  the  next,  the  report  of 
the  gun,  followed  by  the  loud  laugh  o£ 
Harvey,  and  the  shout — ••  He's  dead^^^ 
he's  dead,  Luther!"  justified  the  enco* 
miums  the  latter  had  bestowed  on  his 
fowling-piece. 

"  Have  you  any  laws  for  the  securing 
of  your  game  ?"  inquired  the  English- 
man ;  "  or  do  your  people  hunt  wh^re^ 
ever  they  please  ?" 

'*  Just  where  they  please,"  returned 
the  squire.  **  The  beiasts  of  the  forest, 
the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the 

sea» 
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sea,  are  not  protected  by  our  institu- 
tions. We,  sir,  make  laws  for  freenoai ; 
and: no  statutes  assimilating  their  oon* 
dition  to  that  of  slaves  would  be  en- 
dured." 

"  But  your  laws  ensure  to  every  dti- 
zen  his  rights  of  property,"  rejoined  the 
other ;  "  now,  on  my  estate,  I  consider 
the  game  as  the  most  valuable  part  of 
my  property." 

"  That,"  returned  the  squire,  "  is  be- 
cause you  have  been  accustomed  to  such 
ecmsiderations.    But  reason,  if  wecon- 
lolt  it,  will  tell  us  that  whatever  we 
hanre  bestowed  cost  or  labour  upon,  or 
ia?e  received  by  transmission  from  those 
who  possessed  by  such  a  right,  is  the 
only  property  which  we  can  rightfully 
daim  the  exclusive  privilege  of  enjoy* 
ing  or  transmitting  to  others.    The  ani- 
mals which  own  no  master,  and  subsist 
without  any  care  from  man,  being  de- 
pendent  on  nature  alone,  cannot  belong 
to  any  individual." 

«  Well, 
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**  Well,  if  I  were  the  owner  of  an 
estate  here,"  said  Frankford,  ^  I  would 
endeavdur  to  have  some  regulations, 
giving  me  the  exclusive  right  to  game 
on  my  own  estate.  Do  you  not  think 
such  a  statute,  if  enacted,  could  be  en- 
forced?" 

"  No,  not  for  any  length  of  time,"*  re- 
plied the  squire. 

"  What!  would  your  Yankees  take 
the  field,  and  oppose  it  with  their  ri- 
fles ?**  inquired  the  Englishman. 

**  No,  I  think  not — but  with  weapons 
you  would  find  quite  as  efficient— mth 
their  votes  at  the  polls.  You  gentle- 
men, accustomed  to  monarchical  insti- 
tutions, are  apt  to  confound  our  liberty 
with  licentiousness ;  but  no  people,  as  a 
people,  are  more  submissive  to  the  laws 
than  the  freemen  of  our  United  States, 
every  good  citizen  holding  himself  re- 
sponsible  for  the  execution  of  those 
wholesome  regulations  he  has  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  contributed  to  make, 

and 
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and  for  the  observance  of  the  constitu- 
tion   No,   sir,   I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  hostile  measures  used,  un- 
til we  had  exhausted  all  pacific  ones. 
We  should  probably  forbear  trespassing 
on  your  grounds  till  the  next  noeeting 
of  the  legislature ;  taking  good  care,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  elect  such  members 
as  would,  then  and  there,  repeal  your 
exclusive  statute.** 

"  Yes,  I  presume  so,"  returned  the 
Englishman.  "  The  rabble  here  have 
entirely  the  ascendancy,  and  every  man 
who  can  contrive  to  get  himself  nomi- 
imted  is  eligible  to  office.  I  think,  in 
New  Hampshire,  you  require  no  quali- 
fications of  rank,  property,  character,  or 
religion :  a  proper  age  is  all  the  requi- 

Mte." 

"  We  acknowledge  no  rank,"  observed 
the  squire,  "  and  perfect  liberty  of  con- 
science is  enjoyed  by  all ;  consequently 
the  rank  or  religious  creed  of  an  indivi- 
dual can  have  no  influence  on  his  elec- 

VOL.  I.  N  tion. 
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tion.  That  we  pay  no  deference  to  pro- 
perty, is  not  certainly  a  reproach;  we 
cannot  be  taxed  with  selling  our  votes 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  but  character  is 
very  essential.  I  do  not  believe  a  man 
guilty  of  gross  and  notorious  vices»  would 
consent  to  become  a  candidate  for  any 
office.  The  press,  sir,  is  with  iis  perfect- 
ly free;  and  the  opposition  would  drag 
every  hidden  sin  to  li^t;  and  public 
opinion,  when  rightly  directed,  exercises 
a  censorship  more  appalling  to  vice  than 
any  punishment  a  tyrant  could  infiicf 
''  And  is  no  mischief  to  be  apprehend^ 
ed  from  the  expression  and  influence  of 
popular  sentiment?"  said  Frankford. 
**  Is  the  voice  of  the  people  always  thfe 
voice  of  justice  ?  You,  sir,  are  well  read 
in  ancient  history,  and  will  recoUedt 
Aristides  was  banished  by  the  vote  of 
the  people!  In  the  hands  of  upright 
and  intelligent  men  like  yourself,  squire 
Romelee,  power  may  safely  be  trusted; 

it 
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it  is  the  preponderance  of  the  rabble 
which  will  prove  your  destruction.'' 

''  While  public  opinion  is  enlightened 
by  universal  education/'  answered  the 
iquke,  **  there  is  but  little  cause  to  fear 
injustice  from  popular  sentiment,  or  the 
subversion  of  our  institutions.  Had  all 
the  Athenians  who  voted  for  the  banish*- 
ment  of  Aristides,  been  capable  of  xvrit" 
ing  their  own  names  on  the  shells,  the 
ostracism  against  him  might  not  have 
been  obtained.  Nor  have  we,  in  the 
Kew  England  States,  many  such  persons 
«8  you  designate  by  the  appellation  of 
rabbk.  There  may  be,  in  the  cities,  a 
&w,  worthy  of  that  ancient  and  signifi- 
cant name ;  yet  not  many  of  these  are 
^uitive^born  Ammcan  citizens.  We  are 
an  industrious,  sober,  quiet,  and  orderly 
people,  generally  reflecting  before  we 
act,  and  examining  before  we  decide ; 
imd  this^  our  history,  if  you  should  ever 
think  it  worth  your  examination,  will 
abundantly  prove." 

K  2  During 
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During  this  long  (and  rather  dull,  is  it 
not,  Mr.  Critic?)  conversation,  Sidney 
had  remained  silent,  and  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  no  very  pleasant  meditations ; 
and  the  anxiety  with  which  his  father 
frequently  regarded  him,  manifested  a 
suspicion  that  all  was  not  well  with  this 
still-favourite  child;  but  the  bustling 
importance  with  which  Mrs.  Romelee 
•welcomed  their  return,  and  the  anxiety 
she  expressed  lest  Mr.  Frankford  should 
have  caught  cold,  or  be  too  much  fatigued 
by  his  walk,  allowed  Sidney  time  to  reco- 
ver his  wonted  flow  of  spirits  and  usual 
serenity  of  countenance.  The  day  pass- 
ed pleasantly  away  ;  to  Sidney  and  his 
family  it  was  rendered  exquisitely  de- 
lightful, by  the  interchange  of  interest- 
ing communications,  and  the  confidence 
of  mutual  inquiries ;  to  the  Englishman 
it  was  uniqtie  at  least ;  it  displayed  hu- 
man nature  in  a  light  which  he  had  n^ 
ver  beheld,  nor  considered  probable. 

Here  was  the  father  of  a  family  livii^ 
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in  dl  the  simplicity  of  retirement,  in- 
uring hi^  children  to  habits  of  prudence 
and  labwious  industry ;  yet  cultivating 
in  them  a  taste  for  the  refinements  of 
liteittture  and  the  love  of  science ;  and 
eheriihing  in  their  minds  hopes  of  ob- 
taining the  highest  honours  and  privi- 
leges their  country  could  bestow,  by 
superior  merit  alone,  without  the  sub- 
terfuges of  artifice  or  the  favour  of  the 
great.     Squire  Romelee  was  a  man  ex^* 
actly  calculated  to  win  on  the  mind  of 
ptgudice,  and  remove  those  unfavour* 
able  ithpressions  which  arise  more  firom 
misapprehension    th»i    actuisil    dislike. 
fiis  good  sense  and  extensive  informal 
tion  on  every  subject  connected  with  the 
history  and  political  situation,  not  only 
of  his  own  country,  but  of  Europe,  made 
Im  conversation  at  once  interesting  and 
instructive;  but  what  rendered  it  more 
agreeable  to  the  stranger,  was  the  cam 
dour  with  which  he  listened  to  objeo^ 
tions  Frankford  sometimes  urged  against 

N  3  particular 
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particular  customs  or  institutions  (d-  the 
Americans;  the  deference  and  admini- 
tion  he  expressed  for  the  English  eha- 
xacter  and  literature;  and  above  all,  tb6 
entire  suppression  of  that  boasting  spirit 
which^  to  foreigners,  is  often  dii^ustingly 
visible  in  our  countrymen. 

The  hour  for  attending  the  ball,  five 
o*clock,  had  arrived,  and  they  were  all  as- 
sembled in  the  sitting-room,  waiting  the 
coming  of  the  carriage — a  stage-coach^ 
hired  by  the  managers  for  the  occasion, 
and  driven  around  to  collect  the  com? 

« 

» 

pany — .when  Harvey  came  running,  al- 
most breathless,  into  the  apartment,  to 
tell  that  the  squirrel  hunt  was  over,  aiid 
they  had  just  counted  the  game. 

^  And  has  captain — I  forget  wbat~Y 
conquered  ?"  asked  Frankford. 

"Oh  no,  no,"  replied  Harvey,  **  liU-» 
ther  hunted  and  hunted,  and  killed  tweii-' 
ty-nine  himself;  but  his  side  is  beatea 
for  all  that.    John  Watson  has  five  the 

most> 
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iDost,  hut  LfUther  says  he  knows  be 

<^t0d,  and  I  know  he  did." 
^  Harvey,"  said  his  father,  in  a  mild 

but  leproadiful  tone,  **  should  you  like 

tobt  accused  of  cheating  ?'' 
The  child  felt  the  rebuke;  he  hung 

his  head  and  cast  down  his  bright  eyes 
with  a  look  of  shame.     "  I  giie<ss  he 
cheated,"  said  he ;  ^*  I  am  sure  Luther 
ought  to  have  beaten." 

"How  soon,"  said  squire  Romelee, 
turning  to  Frankford,  "  our  feelings  will 
narp  our  sense  of  justice!  Because 
Harvey  has  attended  Luther  Merrill 
to^,  he  enters  entirely  iutohjsinte. 
rest,  and  that  so  warmly,  he  can  see  no 
merit  in  his  competitor.  It  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  impress,  on  the  mind^. 
of  children  and  youth,  the  precept  of 
doing  as  they  would  be  done  by — no 
other  principle  will  preserve  their  inte- 
grity, at  the  age  when  reason  is  feeble 
and  appetite  and  passion  strong." 

"  Yet  I  cannot  much  blame  my  little^ 

friend 
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fiieiid  here  for  his  pf^eretaoe,**,  said 
Frankford;  '<  to  oonfess  the  (ruth^  I  eh^ 
t6red  very  heartily  into  the  int^tt^  of 
that  MetriU.  He  looked  io  frank^  so 
confident  of  success^  and  so  happy^  that  I 
feel  redlly  softy  that  disappointment  has 
overtaken  him." 

**  What  if  we  try  to  mitigate  bis  idk^ 
fortune,"  said  Sidney ;  **  I  suppose  it  is 
mostly  of  the  pecuniary  kind." 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  the  squire ;  **  our 
young  hunters  feel  heavily  the  dii^gvaoe 
of  being  beaten ;  not  perhaps  so  much  as 
Bonaparte  would  have  done  at  Austere 
litz  or  Jena^  but  enough  to  mortify  them 
very  sensibly.^*  /.: 

^  He  shall  feel  no  other  inodnvenience 
^t  this  tid^e/'  said  Sidney,  taking  out.  his 
pocket-book.  "  Pray,  Harvey,  do  you 
know  What  the  bill  for  supper  was  ex- 
pected to  be?" 

**  1  heard  brother  Oliver  say,"  replied\ 
the  child,  '*  it  would  be  as  much  as  fifty 
(ients  a-'piece." 

"  And 
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"  And  there  are  twelve  of  them/'  said 
his  father:  "  how  much,  Harvey,  will 
be  the  amount  of  the  whole  bill  ?" 

"How  much? — why — just  six  dol- 
^  sir,"  he  replied,  after  a  moment's 
beAtation. 

**  You  allow  no  opportunity  of  in- 
stracting  your  children  to  pass  unim- 
proved, I  see,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  I  endeavour  to  give  them  advice  and 
information  at  the  moment  they  feel  its 
need,"  replied  the  squire;  "  they  will 
then  appreciate  its  value.  The  forma- 
Uty  of  lectures  is  of  but  little  importance 
in  correcting  imprudences  of  practice, 
or  imparting  practical  knowledge." 

Sidney  had  now  taken  out  his  pocket- 
book. — "  Allow  me  to  go  shares  in  your 
liberality,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  replied  Sidney;  "  I 
have  taken  this  afiair  wholly  on  myself. 
We  will  only,  in  our  behalf,  tax  you 
with  a  generosity  of  spirit  in  judging 

of 
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of  our  character  and  customs ;  on  your 
piirse^we  need  make  no  demands.'' 

He  then  delivered  tlie  money  to  Har- 
vfey  with  directions ;  and  Frankford,  not- 
withstanding Sidney's  objections,  would 
add  a  crown,  to  defray,  he  said,  any  extra 
expence  which  might  arise.  Harvey 
having  received  the  cash  and  orders, 
scampered  off,  happier  than  ever  was  a 
candidate  for  political  honours  in  obtain- 
ing the  object  of  his  ambition ;  for  his 
bappltiess  arose  solely  fix>m  the  pure  be^  ^ 
iievc^ent  idea  of  the  felicity  he  was  com- 
tfiissibned  to  impart  to  others. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


#^#i^#^#i##^^>»##^^»» 


On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconfined  ; 

No  sleep  till  mom,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet, 

To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet. 

Childe  Habold. 

XHE  ball  which  our  visitors  were  in- 
vited to  attend,  was  given  at  the  public 
hotel,  the  room  appropriated  to  this 
amusement  being  always  designated 
^  the  hall.''  This  hall,  which  was  a  spa- 
cious room,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
company,  had  been  splendidly  fitted  up 
for  the  occasion.  Branches  of  pine,  and 
spruce,  and  festoons,  formed  of  a  species 
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of  evergreen,  called  ground  laurel,  orna- 
mented with  artificial  roses,  were  dis- 
posal! w>und  the  ap^ttoent^  which  was 

lighted  by  a  handsome  chandelier,  de- 
pending from  the  middle  of  the  vaulted 
roof,  and  numerous  lamps,  tastefully  ar- 
ranged among  the  evergreens  around 
the  ceiling  of  the  room.  Opposite  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  and  on  seats 
raised  several  steps  from  the  floor,  sat 
the  musicians.  These  were  three  in 
numb^,  two  playing  the  violfn,  the 
other  tl^e  clai^^et.  It'he  ball  had  l>epn 
opened  befpifP  the  arrival  of  our  party, 
and  the  dancers  were  jigging  with  spirit 
^•^e  s^wugers  were  n^iet  ^  tjtM^  ^t^ffef. 

«g  st^rs,jishere4  tfi^  the  |je«i  qf  ^he^j^ 
%Bd  seated  in  ^  canveni^a^  plflcp  tQ  ^ 
pQi)npi|re  1^^  coipp^igr.     Bept^  J^pih 

bfld[  gf*  to  llie  hgt^9Vfh^  w4  k^.f,  fimm 
(^  recpyer  hfs^  *f  bu^  J  jg^^  >%y;i? 

|§ft  0|e  r^^  ftf  tfc^g  ^gi)@|  to  V^fm^ 
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ym»  D^^  'Ptrnkfordp  I  hope  you  will 
hm^  no  KfiSfm  to  regret  the  honour  you 
do  us  by  joining  our  party  to-night  ? 
F^w  my  fiie^^  {Lomelee  here^  J  presume 
he  wiU  he  unhappy^  when  I  inform  him 
I  iiftFje  aimngeid  for  his  dancing  the  next 
figure  with  Susan  Redington." 

Mff.  Fr^nkfordy  bowing,  n>ade  the 
iiwpl  eooiplipient  of  the  happiness  it 
gave  him  to  witness  theirs :  and  Sidney, 
huighhag,  inquired  why  he  was  thus 
suj^osed  predetermined  tp  be  wretched  ? 

^  Because/'  replied  Perkins,  **  I  can- 
not doabt  but  your  affections  are  already 
eppgvged*  With  your  advantages  of  per- 
san  fBd  fortune,  you  must  have  excited 
the  af^nsiUlity  of  some  fair  creature,  and 
with  your  warm  heart,  she  would  cer^ 
tuiiabf  haye  met  a  return :  it  must  he  so,'* 
he  jveptinued,  while  a  half-stifled  sigh, 
and  a  whole  Uush,  swelled  the  heart 
an4  farimspned  the  cheek  of  Sidney ; 
''and  BOff  how  can  you  help  foeling 

when  i^iff^j^  ynth  such  a 
B  2  beautiful 
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beautiful  girl,  whom  you  cannot  but  ad-' 
mire,  and  yet  know  you  have  not  a  heart 
to  give  her  ?" 

**  And  why  is  he  considered  the  only 
susceptible  one  ?"  inquired  the  English- 
man, **  do  you  think  me  wholly  formed 
of  ice?" 

**  I  suppose  your  heart  is  hnpenetra- 
ble  here,**  answered  the  doctor ;  "  not 
by  nature.  Heaven  forbid  I  should  ever 
think  so  ill  of  the  countryman  of  a  Camp- 
bell, but  by — prejudice.  Pardon  the 
word,  sir,  I  could  not  soften  it.** 

**  And  so  I  have  been,  I  confess,  doc- 
tor,** said  Frankford ;  "  but  my  armour 
is  fast  dissolving.  A  few  days  spent  in 
your  hospitable  society  have  taught  me 
how  to  appreciate  your  character  better 
than  would  an  age  of  study ;  and  I  shall 
certainly  regret  to  leave  your  country, 
although  to  visit  my  own.** 

The  doctor  listened  to  this  compli** 
ment  with  a  smile  of  more  thaii  pl^- 
sure — ^it  was  gratitude.    There  is  no 

people 
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People  whose  good  opinion  is  more>gta- 
tifying  to  Americans  than  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  although  we  shall  never  fawn 
or  stoop  to  obtain  it,  we  justly  appreci- 
ate it  when  generously  offered.  But  the 
doctor  was  prevented  from  replying^  by 
a  summons  to  his  place,  and  the  English- 
man continued  silent  and  attentive  till 
the  figure  was  finished.  The  doctor 
then  again  appeared,  and  inquired  of 
,hiin  if  be  would  join  in  the  next  dance? 

".Not  now,**  replied  the  other,  **  and 
indeed  my  health  ought  to  excuse  me 
.for  the  whole  evening ;  yet  perhaps, 
heSore  its  close,  inclination  will  overcome 
prudence." 

*•  And  remember,"  said  the  gay  doc- 
tor, laying  his  hand  familiarly  and  kind- 
ly on  the  shoulder  of  the  foreigner, 
/*  should  bad  effects  ensue,  I  am  in  the 
oommission  of  health  here,  and  shall 
daim  the  privilege  of  attending  you." 
Then  taking  Sidney's  arm,  he  led  him 
to  another  part  of  the  hall,  and  presented 

B  8  him 
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bim  te>  Mns  Redsngton^  comHimkataig 
St  the  same  time  the  requeA  of  tfaef  lol- 
nagers  that  they  would  eall  the  6gn^ 

After  ,8oine  demurring  and  enmm, 
su!ch  as  usually  ocear^  this  was  finally 
assented  to;  and  then  seeing  the  floor 
filled,  and  figure  commenced,  Pa-kins 
returned,  and  seated  himself  by  the  Eng- 
liibitmn* 

The  history  of  Susan  Redington,  ntilr 
the  partner  of  our  hero,  has  been,  briefly, 
yet  perhaps  sufficiently  sketched;  but 
the  influence  her  rather  singular  fortune 
had  had  on  her  mind  and  disposttkm, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who 
like  to  have  a  reason  rendered  fat  WQty 
appearance,  and  a  cause  ascribed  ibr  every 
effect 

It  has  alr^Ady  been  said  she  was  beail- 
tii\il,  and  I  think  personal  appetfance 
has  a  decided  infiuenee  on  female  cha- 
racter :  yet  kft  not  the  lady  Who  has  a 
ffair  face  l<yok  up  with  Iffi  6:8:ul1^ng  smll^ 
thk&ing  the  palm  of  M6ell«noe  is  to  be 

awarded 


mtSrAtdi  to  teauty ;  neith^  let  her  of 
InKA^  featutes  heate  b  sigh,  white  )tt' 
Ikttkibg  t>li  ttW  itiiferidritjr  lb  Whitii  fia- 
torfe  ioA  6obfSM  her.  Thi^  Would  both 
tti!8ii^  mf  meaning.  t*b6  eye  ii  de- 
%fat6d  Vdth  feir  proportiohs ;  symmetry, 
isXfcsLbf,  aiid  grace,  hav6  h,  xAitMh  over 
ttM  sente^  of  the  beholder,  directly  cotn- 
MufiteatlUg  with  the  heart,  and  ofleti  im- 
posing otl  tb6  uftdefslanding.  "  There*s 
Mthtkig  ill  catt  dwell  lA  suth  a  ten^jpte,** 
is  a  taggesttoh  involuntarily  arising, 
^&A  we  first  gaze  on  a  being  whom  na- 
tatoe  has  delighted  to  honour ;  and  W6t^ 
wch  itttpr^ssiotts  l^lized,  Wiere  beauty 
tIFptYMii  always  an  index  of  tnentdl  ex- 
tfiellHiee,  the  hStfd-favout^d  ^nd  ill-fea- 
tttt«d  Ofie^  would  itlde^d  be  in  a  slid 
]^tedicatfteht :  but  Nature  k  not  thus 
"p&tViSl  in  the  dil^tributidn  of  htY  &Vt)U^. 
^o  thdSe  who  boast  biit  llttte  of  her 
ftshiotiibg  skill  Without,  i)s  ofteh  im- 
puted as  tduch  symm^tty  of  fflltld~I 
will  hUsak^  the  6&pti^S8ioti-^&S  tnubh  de- 
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licacy  and  beauty  of  soul,  as  ever  went 
to  the  formation  of  a  Hero  or  a  Helen ; 
and  the  chances  for  the  improvement  of 
those  internal  graces  are  certainly  in  her 
favour.  She  has  not  the  admiratioa  of 
the  world  to  seduce  her  attention  firom 
her  studies  or  duties;  the  syren  voice 
.  of  the  flatterer  does  not  arrest  her  pro- 
gress while  striving  for  perfection,  by 
whispering  she  is  already  an  angel.  She 
soon  learns  the  necessity  of  being  useful, 
if  she  would  be  respected,  and  good,  if 
she  would  be  loved;  and  thus,  to  the 
desire  of  obtaining  the  approbation  of 
heaven,  and  the  applause  of  her  own 
conscience,  is  added  the  powerful  mo- 
tive  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  men,  to 
accelerate  her  proficiency  in  those  quali- 
fications which  must  ultimately  fix  the 
standard  of  her  excellence  in  both  worlds. 
A  fair  face  does  not  long  retain ,  its 
fairness;  and  there  are  few  beings  more 
unhappy  or  contemptible  than  the  anti- 
quated belle  or  coquette,  with  no  charm 

of 
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of  mind  to  prevent  the  beholder  from 
dweUing  on  the  alteration  of  her  person, 
and  no  loveliness  of  heart  to  repair  the 
ravi^^  of  time  or  disease.  It  is  the 
bane  of  beautiful  women  to  trust  in  their 
beauty ;  yet  while  they  are  continually 
receiving  homage  for  their  charms,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  convince  them  it  will 
not  always  be  thus!  Nothing,  under 
such  circumstances,  except  the  most 
watchful  discretion  and  assiduous  care 
on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  her 
education,  or  the  grace  which  cometh 
from  on  high,  can  prevent  such  a  female 
from  becoming  vain.  Vanity  and  envy 
are  the  besetting  sins  of  women.  The 
handsome  are  inclined  to  the  former — 
the  plain  to  the  latter.  Vanity  sullies 
the  charms  of  the  person,  and  envy  wi- 
thers the  excellences  of  the  mind;  but 
as  the  plain  are  necessarily  obliged  to  be 
more  assiduous  in  cultivating  their  un- 
derstandings and  regulating  their  tem- 
pers, there  is  more  hope  that  they  will 

B  5  correct 
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tMted  those  ferroris  Utid  foiblei  wtiich  at^ 
ttttoitioh  to  humdfaitj. 

^o  sum  the  whole,  as  itt  the  libiiiry  Of 
the  student,  the  books  he  lAi^st  Viilnek 
toe  usually  the  plainest  bbtihd',  sO  hi 
the  female  world,  excellence,  and  itteHt, 
and  talents,  ate  dltetiest  fotitid  b^eilth 
a  plain  covering;  yet  When  the  pure 
page  is  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  binding,  it 
is  then  most  peifect :  and  Susan  was  siidh 
an  one.  Cir^umfstahce^  be}rohd  famnsth 
control  or  agettcy  had  undoubtedly  c6h- 
tributed  to  this  result ;  yet  tvdi^th  is  ttit 
the  less  to  be  prized  becstuSiB  it  has  b^Ai 
fdtinedi  by  6uHufre.  Few  are  bbrti  witTi 
siich  hiap^;^  dis)[ibsitions  as  make  idi^- 
plme  uniieceiiSary :  and  Susaii  c^rbdhly 
wias  not ;  but  she  had  that  docile  tein()6t 
which  lends  a  wiHing  ear  td  instrtrcftidh, 
tahd  eilitS^avdtrt's  to  profit  hf  the  leissom 
<y|*^isd)MU  ixA  experiience.  The  death 
ofherfither,  dhd  the  c6tols6qtreift  iftdS- 
gehceoFherttothf^  prevented  hef  (dhild- 
hood  &6tii  hini'gmdia^  in  the  sti|i&i^ 

ness 
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neas  and  selishness  which  to  often  in- 
}tires  the  dosldren  of  Hie  rieb  i  while  tbt 
dfogmce  df  her  mother's  matineiv,  wid 
ibe  itfinemeftt  of  hensentiments,  eqttaUy 
femoved  her  fc6m  the  contagion  of  vul* 
jgaiitjr  and  meanness,  to  which  the  pool: 
are  exposed.  Her  mother  waa  the  mag* 
net  of  her  ;f  oung  heart;  and  affecitioti^. 
To  imitate  her  exatnple^  and  (iontribute 
td  her  happiness^  were  the  first  wishte 
she  ibrmed.  And  if  sometimes^  Tfritb 
the  thoughtlessness  of  the  child,  she 
enumerated  the  pretty  playthings  and 
aottly  ornaments  of  her  little  mates,  and 
arirod  toit  Uke  indulgenoei^,  her  mother 
bad  but  to  say*—'*  SuiSan,  you  have  no 
fatbdr  to  provide  for  you,  and  are  you 
nbt  content^  to  live  as  your  mother 
tBuat?"  Then  the  sweet  girl,  throwing 
htr  anbs  around  her  mother's  neck,  and 
kissing  the  tears  from  the  fade  she  4a 
much  loted,  would  dedare  she  had 
enough*-'>-«ll  she  witfited,  and  was  sorry 
ihid  bad  dsked  for  a  single  thing. 

B  6  Thus 
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Thus  early  was  taught  the  lesson  of 
self-control ;  and  from  pitying  her  mo- 
ther, she  felt  the  desire,  and  formed  the 
resolution  to  assist  her;  happy  under 
every  task  imposed,  and  asking  only,  to 
beguile  it,  that  her  mother  would  talk 
about  her  father.  This  was  a  theme*  on 
which  Mrs.  Redington  could  dwells  with 
that  fond  melancholy  which  the  joys 
that  are  past  inspires.  Her  husband  she 
had  loved,  with  that  deep,  devoted,  con- 
fiding affection,  which  merit  only  in- 
spires, and  virtue  only  feels;  and  to 
trace  his  character  and  impress  his  senf- 
timents  on  the  heart  of  their  child,  was 
the  dearest  earthly  pleasure  her  widowed 
soul  could  enjoy.  ^It  encouraged  her 
piety  when  reflecting  on  his ;  and  she 
was  reconciled  to  endure  the  crosses  of 
earth  when  confiding  in  hope  that  she 
should  shwtly  meet  him  in  heaven,  to 
part  no  more.  '  Thus  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  never  obtained  a  prominence 
in  any  picture  of  future  felicity  which 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Redington  presented  before  her 
darling  child.  She  was  taught  that  onr 
earth  is  what  all  will  find  it — a  place 
whefe  much  may  be  enjoyed,  and  also  a 
place  where  much  nmst  be  suffered ;  and 
her  fortitude  was  strengthened  by  the 
lessons  of  patience,  prudence,  resigna* 
tion,  and  self-denial,  which  her  mother's 
example  always  exhibited — a  much  more 
efficient  method  of  impressing  truths  on 
the  human  mind,  than  the  most  elo- 
quent or  elaborate  lectures.  Yet  they 
did  not  dwell  in  a  state  of  melancholy 
sedusion  from  the  world,  or  in  peevish 
repining  at  their  own  situation.  Susan's 
temperament  was  gay  as  the  birds  when 
first  welcoming  the  spring  flowers ;  and 
Mrs.  Redington,  naturally  of  a  cheerful 
disposition,  did  not  wish  to  depress  that 
happy  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  sits  so 
gracefully  on  youth  and  innocence.  She 
only  carefully  watched,  lest  gaiety  should 
approach  levity  *,  and  by  awakening  her 
reason,  smd  sometimes  by  gentle  expos- 
tulations. 
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tulationfi,  she  direoted  to  the  ^rforitt- 
aoieer  of  het  duties^  tbdsfe  eiier^es  winch 
are  often  allowed  to  eijtpend  themsdves 
on  frivolous  fashions  or  selfish  gratifitah 
tions.  Whenever  the  art  of  educatidn 
ean  make  duties  pleasures,  the  glmnd  cb^ 
stade  in  the  patih  of  human  impnrre- 
ment  is  removed. 

But  her  mother  died ;  and  to  Susan's 
young  heart  the  world  then  appeiffed  lis 
wide  and  loilely  as  it  did  to  our  first 
pufents  When  driven  from  Ed&ti.  Yet 
thetQ  is  One  who  oareth  for  all ;  and  in 
Him  the  dying  Christian  trusted.  She 
committed,  in  &ith,  the  care  of  her  desi^ 
titute  child  to  her  God,  and  he  did  pro*- 
ivide.  The  hearts  of  all  who  knew  tilt 
little  orphan  were  softened  to  pity;  and 
the  lady  who  finally  adopted,  And  fbr 
mx  years  treated  her  with  all  the  tender-- 
ness  of  a  UM^hei*,  was  a  woman  o^fale 
of  performing  the  duties  she  had  thus 
voluntarily  assumed.  Beneath  her  fbrm^ 
mg  cars,  liie  fiiir  child  gtew  a  lovdy^ 

intelligent^ 


iiiteOigetit,  and  Rccomplishedyouog  lady^ 
tnlisitvg  tiidse  expectations  her  dotiiity 
and  Mrly  indastry  had  inspired. 

There  can  be  no  exeelltoee  attained 
wiAotrt  indastry ;  the  mind  of  the  idtei 
Me  the  gard^  of  the  slothful,  will  be 
otei^gvown  with  briars  and  weeds ;  and 
indolence,  undet-  whatever  fashiotiaUe 
mrtmd  ft  may  assu^^  sensibility  or  tien- 
votis  affections,  delicacy  or  dyspepsia^  i^ 
a  moK  dangerous  enemy  to  the  pnlo^ 
tiee  of  virtue,  and  to  moral  and  intd^- 
lectuflfl  improvement,  than  even  dissi- 
pation or  luxury.  Those  who  tt^d  a 
dcrvious  path  may  possibly  rethice  theit 
steps^  or,  by  a  circuitous  route,  finally 
reach  the  goal;  but  those  who  never 
stir,  how  can  they  win  the  y*c^  ? 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  habits  of 
Industry  formed  early,  and  to  be  able  to 
eonnect  our  fiiist  exefrtions  with  tfat 
happiness  or  benefit  they  imparted  to 
Itlioi^e  we  Idvi^.  This  Stisan  could  do, 
iftnd  the  pleasure  it  gkve  hei*  made  en»- 

ployment, 
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j^oytnent,  ever  after,  a  privilege,  in- 
stead of  a  burden ;  and  when  she  was 
released  from  the  necessity  of  labour, 
she  was  still  ready  to  receive  every 
order,  and  attentive  to  fulfil  every^  wish 
of  her  benefactress.  Her  warm  and 
grateful  heart  would  indeed  have  incited 
h^  to  do  all  this,  but  she  could  now 
perforin  it  with  dexterity,  and  satisfec- 
tion  to  herself;  and  Mrs.  Eaton,  to  the 
pleasure  of  having  protected  the  desti- 
tute, soon  found  she  might  add  the  con- 
venience of  having  obtained  an  excellent 
assistant ;  and  she  soon  loved  Susan  bet- 
ter, for  the  useful  must  combine  with 
the  agreeable,  in  the  character  of  one 
whom  we  love  well,  and  love  long. 
Accomplishments  are  like  costly  appa- 
rel, elegant,  but  sometimes  cumbrous 
or  useless  appendages ;  while  usefulnieefl^ 
like  a  plain  suit^  is  always  becoming, 
and  often  indispensable. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  Susan  might 
have  been  thought  to  owe  her  education 

entirely 
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entirely  to  Mrs.  Eaton ;  but  it  was  her 
mother  who  bent  the  twig  to  the  right 
indinatioD^  whose  lessons  imparted  per- 
severance and  energy  to  genius  and  de- 
Heacj,  and  infused  patience  and  forti- 
tude in  a  bosom  naturally  possessing 
the  keenest  and  most  trembling  sensibi- 
lity. It  was  this  disciplined  disposition 
whidbt  made  her  so  soon  and  so  eadly 
oonform  to  the  simple  arrangements  of 
her  uncle's  family ;  she  was  never  once 
heard  to  repine  at  her  altered  style  of 
living,  nor  ridicule  the  inconvenient 
house,  and  old-fashioned  furniture,  nor 
squeamishly  affect  a  distaste  for  her 
aunfs  plain  cookery;  but  she  exerted 
herself  to  please  and  serve  them  in  every 
way  she  could  devise ;  and  was,  by  her 
own  desire,  very  soon  initiated  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  dairy,  and  even 
learned  of  her  cousin  Friscilla  to  spin. 

Perhaps  it  would  gratify  those  who 
do  not  delight  in  perfect  characters,  if  I 
tell  them  Susan  did  weep,  and  even  fret 

a  little. 


lK»t  be  jpianutided  ta  alki^  tb6  *<  mteg 
tMrtg,"  «  hn  tblUd  }^  **  to  «ttt#  Ilk 
Mber  d<<reMttg.**  ll«  bftd  tio  e<h-  ftf  tte 
t&nteifA  ^f  sweet  waMi,  «md  toM  9a)tth 

better  ito  do  ihun  to  te  Botiiistiing  ttttd 

iMtRkig ^iwiy  fit  sttrA  ft  rate>,  iny  im^, 

Pi^iidllft  wouM  iMt  have  tlrAe  to  Ifefeett." 
So  thestt^  cottdesoenditig  gltl,  played 
her  ^evreU  air,  kissed  the  imtrAittent 
which  had  so  often  ftfibfded  her  ecstatic 
delight,  'vdped  her  eyes,  and  vrtth  a 
moile,  followed  her  uncle  to  his  carriage. 
She  d¥d  not  think,  because  her  ande 
bad  iofl^red  to  {trdtect  her,  he  t^s  theitt- 
fbre  booiid  to  gratify  all  her  whidis  br 
-wishes,  and  she  was  never  heard  to 
Meotttplaift  of  the  cruelty  which  had  setM^ 
rated  her  ftom  her  piano ;  nor  indeed 
ifid  lAie  name  the  instrubient  at  all,  till, 
"vtheti  iMraing  to  spit],  she  trttt  day  told 
'FtisdHa  the  noise  of  the  wheel  reminded 

her 


her  of  the  music  of  that  insthiineikt 
Bat  Ha  wheel  did  that  for  Sustai  whioh 
liie  fairp  of  Apdlo  would  never  hare 
dfectiA ;  it  entitely  remove  the  paifi 
in  her  side,  from  which  she  fbrmci!^ 
iuBBifeA,  and  restored  Uie  dreuktion  of 
her  blood  to  its  original  hriskneas ;  atadi 
when  Ae  was  introduced  to  Sidiiey,  the 
glow  and  Animation  of  {>erfect  health, 
joined  with  yoiith,  beauty)  and  intelli- 
gence, to  complete  a  picture  of  lovcS). 
ness  rarely  surpassed;  and  the  person 
who  oould  have  gazed  on  her  finely- 
rounded  form  and  expressive  face,  where 
every  grace  seemed  ubited,  and  haVb 
thtmght  her  less  ddioatdy  attractive, 
because  she  owed  the  bloom  On  bar 
cheeky  tind  the  happy  gaiety  of  her  mtn- 
ner^  mostly  to  the  health  and  dheerfiil* 
ttess  which  industrious  exercise  bestoWi, 
must  have  been  fastidious  indeed. 

As  Sidney  gazed,  his  heart  acknow- 
ledged she  was  worthy  to  be  loved ;  yet 
he  did  not  fall  in  love.    There  is  a  kind 

of 
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jof  credulous  fervency^  a  glow  of  the 
imagination,  which  can  make  deities  of 
-mortals,  and  heaven  of  earth,  necessary 
to  constitute  a  hver  at  first  sight ;  this 
'glow,  like  April'  sunshine,  is  bright'  and 
brief,  and  when  it  has  once  been  cloud- 
ed, it  rarely  bums  again  with  its  ooiginal 
warmth  or  intensity.  The  doud  had 
. jiassed  over  Sidney,  and  he  was  ''  a 
iaddei*  and  wiser  man ;"  but  here  is  no 
place  to  relate  his  history.  Susan,  how- 
ever, was  more  susceptible.  She  had 
never  before  beheld  a  man  who  at  all 
realized  the  idea  she  had  formed  of  her 
fiither.  Mrs.  Redington  would  often 
describe  him  to  her  child;  and  when 
the  affectionate  creature  would  simply 
ask  if  he  was  m  handsome  as  her  mo- 
mer,  she  always  received  an  answer  in 
\Ae  spirit,  if  not  in  the  words,  of  lady 
Randolph's  affecting  ^language  to  her 
aon-— 


"**  In  me  thoa  dost  behold 


The  poor  remains  of  beaoty  once  admired ; 

The 
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The  auUimii  of  my  days  is  come  already. 
For  sorrow  made  my  suinmer  haste  away ; 
Yet  iQ  my  prime  I  equalled  not  thj father/' 

And  their  Susan,  from  her  mother's  des- 
criptk>n,  and  her  own  imagination,  had 
firmed  an  ideal  picture  of  perfection— 
*'  where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his 
seal,**  and  with  which  every  man  who  ap- 
proadied  her  had  to  be  compared ;  and 
no  wonder  they  should  suffer  by  such  a 
comparison !  Even  the  merits  of  George 
Cranfield  were  obscured,  and  although 
Susan  esteemed  him,  and  felt  she  could 
love  him  dearly  if  he  were  her  brother, 
yet  she  would  never,  for  a  moment, 
admit  the  idea  of  marrying  him. 

But  Sidney  Romelee  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent being  ;  he  had  such  a  very  strik- 
ing and  noble  countenance,  was  so  grace- 
ful in  his  manners,  so  polite  and  atteiU 
live,  and  spoke  so  kindly,  she  thought 
he  must  be  like  her  father ;  and  while 
listening  to  him,  was  almost  tempted  to 
wish,  with    poor   Desdemona,  *'  that 

Heaven 
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Heaven  had  made  her  sueh  a  man,^  or 
rather  that  she  might  appear  as  amiable 
in  his  eyes  as  he  did  in  hers.  Had  he 
been  an  utter  stranger^  the  timid  ^li()%- 
<Qr  of  her  nature  would  have  shrunk 
fipom  his  attentions ;  but  bis  (avf^y  ^m?0 
her  best  and  most  valued  friend  and 
slfe  had  so  otben  heard  him  de^bed 
and  extolled,  that  she  thought  bis  merit 
undoubted,  and  in  conversing  with  bim» 
i^t  tSl  the  freedom  which  afqprov^ 
worth  and  intimate  'acqm^ntwae  in* 
i^pire; 

But  their  apparent  satiusfaptioQ  with 
eaeh  other  did  not  pass  unnQti^eed ;  tnany 
significant  smiles  were  seen,  and  ^om 
kJMowuig  winks  exchanged;  yet  iK}ne 
Momedf  to  diaaqp^rove,  or  b^  jealauaof 
tbab  intimacy,  except  one  li|;^e  perfc^ 
Wridng  feUoWy  who  kept  contimialirf 
brivcring  around  Susan,  watching  eye^ 
niovement,  aiskd  endeavouring  tocaitc^ 
Mety  syllable  $^  tbek  eon versatioi^  Hia 
itaipertinenoe  in  fi)U9wi»g  thona  to  tMi: 

-*- ' «  sea^ 


s^wliQU  tJiK  %4re  W9Si  ended,  apd 
«ppw4Hig  93  ne^  ars  po4#lp»  did  not  es« 
<api?  tbif  notice  pf  doctor  Perkins,  who 
i;9P4Ci^  ta  M».  ErainUfor^^  "  that  there 
VWIt  ^Uow  be  beiartily  wifhe^  was  in 
Cohtantinopl^" 
*•  Pop  "wh^t  ripfjson?"  inquired  the 

*  fifipaij^  h^  wqi|14  iipFWedi^tely  turn 
•yurl^  Wfi  theji  w%ht  pq^ly  go  tp 
M^hcwn? t'4  paiw}jA?-rrt0  tlje  Ciufisii^an's 
bfpv^  he  never  will." 

**  4^  ^iji  sins  mjp^dopaJ)l^  by  your 

"  Why,  sir,'*  replied  Perkins,  "'  he  is 
a  pomppi^ii  of  i^iempiipaiSjj  ^elfiabness, 
and  hy^^risj. ;  oftf  of  those^  characters 
W)je  tew^e^  *  PPsou  dpi^y  for  viqlation? 
((^Ijumapity,  l?pn?sty,  ^ii^  4«?^cy ;  «id 
jf*  ^  c^uifte?  SQ  warily,  ijbii^  1^  law 
qip.  have  pp  bpl4  on  hii^?  ^  be  ge^ 
ppqpeij^y  sp  ^1;,  li^  I?ap  fe^f  adherents 
and  flatterers  even  aajijotiig  t)ip  re^speiptr 

added 
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added  he,  eyeing  the  little  gentleman, 
who  appeared  to  be  edging  still  closer  to 
Sidney  and  Susan,  '*  I  hope,  if  he  oflfer 
an  insult  to  Romelee,  he  will  have  to 
answer  it :  I  should  like  to  be  Sidney^ 
second  on  such  an  occasion.** 

A  movement  among  the  company 
prevented  farther  explanation,  and  the 
floor  was  soon  occupied  for  another 
dance.  Perkins  again  asked  the  stran* 
ger  if  he  wished  to  join  ?  He  dedined 
for  that  time,  but  added — "  Don't  let 
me  detain  you,  doctor ;  I  shall  be  well 
entertained  by  seeing  your  perfintn- 
ance." 

**  No,*  said  Perkins,  "  I  am  not  in  a 
humour  for  jigging  to-night  My  wife 
is  not  here,  and  I  can  never  enjoy  sucA 
a  scene  without  her  to  partake  it.  She 
was  detdned  at  home  by  the  sudden  ill- 
ness of  our  babe,  and  I  should  have  staid 
with  her,  had  I  not  expected  to  nieet 
you  and  Romelee.'' 

The  Englishman  received  this  domes- 
tic 
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tic  intelligence  with  a  kind  of  comical 
stare ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
how  such  a  speech,  delivered  as  this  was, 
in  the  perfectly  natural  tone  of  native 
feeling,  would  be  greeted  by  the  fashion- 
able husbands  of  his  own  fashionable 
metropolis. 

The  figure  now  called  was  an  intri- 
cate, but  very  graceful  one,  when  well 
executed,  and  the  dancers  acquitted 
themselves  handsomely.  After  regard- 
ing their  movements  for  some  time  with 
earnest  and  silent  attention,  Mr.  Frank- 
ford  suddenly  burst  into  a  laugh,  which 
appeared  wholly  involuntary.  Doctor 
Perkins  started,  and  a  slight  embarrass- 
ment, half  ludicrous,  half  alarmed,  might 
be  perceived  shading  his  good-humour- 
ed countenance,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  on 
^e  Englishman  with  a  look  which  de- 
manded explanation. 

Frankford,  the  moment  he  could 
speak,  explained  the  whole  by  saying — 
'*  Excuse  me,  doctor — I  was  not  laugh- 

VOL.  II.  c  ing 
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ing  at  your  countrymen,  but  at  ixiy  ovm. 
I  was  thinking  of  the  ridiculous  preju- 
dices the  Englii^,  as  a  nation,  have  iin* 
bibed  respecting  America,  There  are 
individuals,  and  honouraUes  ones  too, 
who  do  you  ample  justice ;  and  to  such, 
should  I  describe  the  scene  I  am  now 
witnessing,  they  would  credit  me,  and 
rejoice  in  your  happiness  and  sodal  re- 
finement. But  the  mass  of  my  coun- 
trymen would  account  it  as  much  a  &- 
ble  as  the  discoveries  of  Gulliver.  They 
think  you  half  savage,  wholly  selfish, 
and  possessing  nothing  which  assitm- 
lates  you .  to  Englishmen^  exdept  the 
tatters  of  their  language.  Should  X  tell 
them  that,  in  the  inteiior  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, I  iatt^ided  a  ball,  where  the  kt- 
dies  and  gentlemen  were  dressed  in  the 
same  materials  (I  don't  say  a!§  rich),  and 
nearly  in  the  same  fashions  as  would  be 
fi^und  at  a  London  assembly  ;  that  the 
music  was  tolerable,  though  I  think  it 
the  worst  part  of  the  peiforoumoe ;  ^d 

;:        aU 
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all  the  arrangements  conducted  with  ci- 
viUty,  good  taate,  and  even  elegance, 
why  they  would  think  me  either  jesting 
or  dreaoiingp  either  intending  to  de- 
ceive them,  or  labouring  under  a  decep- 
tion myself.  It  was  the  wonder  my 
nacrative  would  create  that  caused  tny 
mitth." 

"  Then  you  intend  to  do  us  justice," 
aaid  the  doctor,  with  a  little  trepidation, 
yet  afiecting  to  look  unconcerned. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  do/'  returned  the 
other ;  "  yoii  need  not  fear  my  travels 
being  a  seccmd  edition  of  the  scoundrel 
Faux.  But  he  jdescribed  what  he  wish- 
ed to  find,  and  what  lie  icnew  would  be 
aoc^table  to  hk  employers.  We  have 
not,  sir,  quite  forgiven  you  the  sin  of 
aoqpiiring  your  independence;  it  galls 
our  pride,  it  mortifies  our  seUUove ;  but 
we  are  becoming  better  acquainted  vrith 
your  character,  and  shall  in  time  sur- 
mount our  pr^udices.* 

^  And  we  sludl  ^ity  meet  you  half 

c  2  way. 
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way.  We  have  never  forgotten  our  an- 
cestors were  Englishmen ;  and  we  trust 
the  time  will  come  when  even  your 
proud  islanders  shall  acknowledge  we 
do  not  shame  the  stock  from  whence  we 
sprung," 

'^  And  with  such  a  sample  before  me, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it 
now.  Your  ladies,  sir,  have  more-sym- 
metry of  form,  and  nearly  as  much,  de- 
licacy of  complexion,  as  our  own.  And 
what  is  more  remarkable,  yours  cannot 
owe  these  advantages  to  the  delicacy  of 
their  education ;  for  I  suppose  but  few 
now  before  me  are  exempted  by  their 
wealth  or  station  from  industry.'* 

"  No,  not  one,"  returned  Perkins.; 
"  but  their  labour  is  entirely  dpmestia 
I  presume  you  will  not  find,  should  you 
travel  throughout  the  United  States, 
scarcely  a  single  female  engaged  in  the 
labours  of  the. field,  or  any  kind  of  out- 
door work,  as  it.  is  called  :  and  the 
manner  in  which  women,  are  treated  is 

.    .  allowed 
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allowed  to  be  a  good  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  character  and  civilization 
of  a  people.  Wherever  they  are  op- 
pressed^ ocHifined,  or  made  to  perform 
the  drudgery,  we  may  be  sure  the  men 
are  barbarians.  But  I  do  not  believe 
there .  is  now,  or  ever  was,  a  nation 
whidi  treated  their  women  with  such 
kindness  and  consideration,  tenderness 
and  respect,  as  we  Americans  do  ours. 
Here  they  are  educated  to  command  es- 
teem, and  considered,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  the  guardians  of  domestic  honour 
and  happiness,  friends  and  companions 
of  man ; '  and  to  study  household  good,' 
and  rear  and  educate  their  children,  is 
all  the  labour  we  wish  them  to  perform. 
But  see,  the  dance  is  ended,  and,  by  the 
bustle  of  the  managers,  I  think  we  may 
expect  supper ;  you  shall  eat  in  peace, 
sir ;  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  as  long 
.  an  eulogium  on  our  cake  as  I  have  on 
our  ladies." 

The  supper-tables  were  spread  in  a 

c  3  long 
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long  dining-hall  below  stairs;  and  oovo^ 
ed  with  every  dsanty  and  ddicaej  the 
season  afforded^  or  the  occasion  woidd 
justify.  And  FrankfcMxl,  while  parta- 
king the  plentiful  and  exceUent  enter- 
tainment»  asked  Perkins,  by  whom  be 
was  seated^  if  the  Thanksgiving  feast 
lasted  as  many  days  as  the  Passover. 

**  You  jshail  be  feasted  as  many  day^*' 
replied  the  doctor,  ^^  and  m(H:e^  if  you 
will  spend  themi  in  our  society." 

'^  I  should  not  need  the  promise  ol  a 
feast  to  induce  me  to  prolong  my  visit,'" 
said  the  Englishman  ;  ^*  but  my  evil  ge- 
nius will,  I  suppose,  drive  me  hence  on 
Monday." 

**  What,  so  soon  ?  Then  you  must 
come  to  my  house  to-morrow." 

This  Frankford  said  he  should  be 
happy  to  do,  if  Sidney  Romelee's  en- 
gagements permitted. 

When  they  returned  to  the  ball*room, 
at  his  own  request  he  led  the  figure 
with  Sophia  Romelee.    That  the  Eng- 
lishman 
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fidiinaii  did  not  acquit  himself  entirely 
to  his  awn  satisfaction,  nor  fulfil  the  ex-> 
ptdtantians  of  superior  grace  and  ele- 
gance  of  movements,  the  Yankees  had 
expected,  and  were  willing  to  concede 
tQ  an  educated  Englishman  of  rank  and 
fbitcme,  was  ascribed  by  him  to  the  mu« 
sicians^  and  by  them  to  his  illness ;  so 
he  sat  down  with  as  much  credit,  though 
nc^  entirely  as  happy,  as  he  would  have 
felt  could  he  have  flattered  himself  he 
had  excelled. 

After  enjoying  the  festivity  till  about 
<me  o'clock,  the  Romelees,  among  whom 
were  included  Frankford  and  Susan 
Redington,  retired,  leaving  the  com- 
pany, who  were  expected  to  prolong 
their  pleasure  till  nearly  morning. 

The  carriage  called  at  deacon  Jones'a 
house,  and  Sidney  had  the  honour  of 
handing  Susan  out,  but  had  also  to  un-^ 
dergo  the  penance  of  being  unmercifully 
rallied  the  remainder  of  his  ride.  Even 
after  they  had  retired  to  their  chamber, 

c  4  Frankford 
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CHAPTER  n. 

\ 

These  are  kiad  creatures.  Gt»h^  wfaai  Wts'Vwe  beard ! 
Our  courtiers  say,  aU^s  savage  b^t  at  court. 

Shakespsare. 

•    •  • 

'*  Wis  shall  hardly  vfeit  doctor  Perkins 
to-day,"  said  iFrahkiford>  as  th^y  €hte>ed 
the  breilkfast-room-  "  What  a  t^rit^ 
iMorm  yoii  have— Why,  the  show  is  a  foot 
deep  already," 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  squire,  "  it 
snows  pretty  fast ;  but  I  think  it  will 
soon  be  over,  and  we  are  not  at  all 
frightened,  as  we  always  expect  a  storm 
at  Thanksgiving." 

The  conversation  then  continued  re- 
specting the  climate  of  New  England ; 
and  the  good  squire  displayed  much  phi- 
losophical research  in  accounting  for  the 
difference  of  heat  and  cold,  in  countries 

within 
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within  the  same  latitu^e^  and  consider* 
able  acumen  in  deducting  particular 
facta^  from  general  causes.  The  storm 
howj^yer  increased^  notwithstanding  the 
aquire'a  prediction,  ^nd  the  English* 
man's  impatience,  who  really  wanted  to 
spend  the  day  with  Perkins. 

As  they  were  contriving  where  to 
obtain  a  <»»'ri^e,  Silas  Romelee  having 
taken  his  father's  the  day  before,  and 
gon6  with  his  bride,  to  accompany  her 
sister  to  Nottingham,  her  place  of  >resi- 
debee,  doctor  Perkins  drove  up  to  the 
door,—"  I  have  come  to  fetch  you  both," 
said  fae»  shaking  the  isnow  from  his  feet 
as  he  entered,  *^  for  otherwise  I  miglit 
bav^  been  disappointed  of  the  pleasure 
I  have  promised  myself  in  your  society, 
to^ay.  Sidney  was  not  always  to  be 
daunted  by  a  northeaster,  but  a  southern 
sun  has  doubtless  enervated  him  a  little ; 
and  Mr.  Frankford's  health  would  be  a 
sufficient  apology  for  his  neglect.  But 
I  was  resolved  that  no  excuse  should  be 

c  6  left 
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left  you,  so  get  your  hats  and  great-coats 
instantly," 

The  gentlemen  gladly  complied  with 
this  very  frank  invitation,  for  they  both 
felt  the  languor  and  ennui  which  are 
apt  to  steal  on  the  body  and  mind  after 
the  excitement  of  a  nighfs  revel,  and 
these  were  now  heightened  by  a  severe 
and  gloomy  storm.  Such  feelings  we 
know  are  not  local,  yet  the  ^erness 
with  which  all  seek  a  change  of  place^ 
as  a  relief  would  imply  it. 

A  ride  of  something  less  than  a  mile 
brought  them  to  the  door  of  a  neat, 
snug,  one-story  house,  painted  whiter— a 
ediour  which  looks  well  in  summer,  but 
has,  during  the  winter,  an  appearance  of 
coldness,  rather  uncomfortable  to  gaze 
upon.  However,  when  the  door  open- 
ed, the  gentlemen  found  the.cheerless- 
ness  was  all  without.  The  doctor  ushered 
them  into  his  parlour,  where  a  rousing 
fire,  carpeted  floor,  and  cushioned  chairs^ 

promised 


promised  them  all  of  comfort  an  Eng- 
lishman could  desire. 

Mrs.  Perkins  came  forward^  and  gave 
them  a  smiling  welcome.  Her  very 
pretty  face  was  rendered  more  interest- 
ing by  that  air  of  maternal  kindness  and 
concern  called  forth  by  the  illness  of  the 
infant  she  held  in  her  arms,  and  which, 
to  her  husband's  eager  inquiries,  was  re- 
ported much  better.  Another  sweet 
little  boy,  of  between  two  and  three 
years,  sat  oh  the  carpet,  playing  with 
his  kitten ;  but  the  moment  his  father 
entered,  his  playthings  were  abandoned, 
and  he  sprung  to  embrace  him. 

Mr.  Frankford,  at  first,  almost  fancied 
himself  introduced  into  the  nursery ; 
but  he  soon  found  the  children  were 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  place 
enjoyed  by  any  of  the  family,  and  that  no 
separate  apartment  or  confinement  with 
nurses  and  servants  was  found  necessary 
in  this  land  of  ''  equal  rights.''  So  the 
Englishman  sat  down,  having  Mrs.  Per- 
kins 
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kind  and  babe  on  one  band,  and  the 
doctor,  in  his  arm-chair^  with  his  hoy 
on  his  kne^  at  the  other^ 

The  doctor,  after  again  w^coming 
tjiem^  and  stirring  the  fire,  b^an  to 
rally  Sidney  oti  the  speculatioitt^  lyfalch 
hxs  gaUantitf  at  the  ball  had  e^^ci^ed^' — 
**  We  all  think  Susan  an  angej,"  con- 
tinued he ;  *^  and  were  our  religion  C^^ 
tholic,  she  would  nipst  certainly  be  \yor-* 
lAipped ;  and  you  must  be  very  clever, 
or  we  shall  not  resign  her,  even  to  a 
Romelee,  though  that  is  an  honoured 
name  among  us." 

*'  I  noticed,  last  eveningly  ^  ^ttle  msan, 
iii4io  betrayed  quite  an  anxioiis  interest 
for  Susan,"  Jsaid  Sidney;  "  pray  who 
ishe?'^ 

**  Oh,  it  was  Skinner,"  jeiilie^  J^j^. 
kins ;  ^  Epbtiim  BkiiiQer  by  na^gtOi  and 
a  skinner  by  taatures,  al$Q.  I  nevi^  pb^ 
apmftd  the  leaft  a^nsibility  in  that  ipan, 
«x6ept  what  Siisan  has  awdcened ;  and 

I  believe 
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I  believe  she  ip  .tbe  only  bupcii^ii  being 
for  whom  he  feels  any  tenderness." 

**  Jfi  b^^  bfit  lov^rT'  psked  Sidney. 

"  |Jd,  qnly  fl  d4nglerj  y^  I  really 
tlnnk.tb^  fi^wwQUld  love  her,  if  be 
bid  a  heart.  My  wiif^  always  looks  93 
if  sbe  wanted  to  check  me»  when  J  utter 
Geo6(ilre;  but  indeed^  gentleixten^  I  aiki 
not  ^ yen  tp  <evil  i^p^kiog,  I  ^m  m  ueh 
happier  m  praising  than  iHHid^nnii^9 
wbee  truth  will  wattiaiit  it;  tior  wiH  I 
wantonly  expose  faults,  '^hen  ihf^  oflfen* 
der  shows,  by  his  0Qnduct,  that  lie  re? 
gpn0t&  thiem.  But  Ihe  v^p^  yrbo  giories 
la  liiwJhief  deS^rv^  no  merqy." 

*'.Whafc  is  Mi  Jrof(^on?"  Squired 
t^tmkS^f,  wkQ  feemsd  i»tei?ested  by 
the  ardour  bis  h^t  disjday^d. 

*•  He isa  mercbftnt,  a  oipney^lend^r, 
and  a  Ebiser^"  readied  F:^kins;  /'  tbrect 
tocations  in  which  be  labours  unceas- 

**  Skinner!"  repeatefl  Sidney,  *•!  have 

no 
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no  recollection  of  such  a  name.    Is  he  a 
native  of  North  wood  ?** 

''  Oh  no;  he  is  from  Connecticut — 
the  land  of. steady  habits;  and  he  cer- 
tainly has  the  habit  of  bdng  steady  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  interest.  He 
came  here  about  five  years  since,  and 
always  taking  advantage  of  the  timesi 
and  when  he  can,  of  his  customers^  he 
has  realized  a  handsome  property/' 

"But  riches  will  not  surely  recom<^ 
mend  such  a  character  to  the  favour  of 
Miss  Redington,**  said  Sidney. 

No  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Perkins ; 

she  would  not  marry  him,  if  he  had 
an  ocean  of  gold.  I  think  she  detests 
him,  as  much  as  her  generous  heart  will 
permit  her  to  detest  a  human  being; 
but  deacon  Jones  thinks  him  an  excd- 
lent  man,  and  an  excellent  match.'' 

"To  the  deacon's  perception,'^  said 
the  doctor,  "  riches  not  only  cover  ai 
multitude,  but  aU  sins ;  and  there  is  an^ 
other  bond  of  sympathy  between  him 

and 
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and  Skinner — thiey  think  exacdy  alike 
on  leGgious  subjects." 
.  '*I  should  not  imagine,"  said  the 
Englishman,  smiling,  ^^  from  your  re- 
presentation of  Skinner,  he  would  be 
very  particular  about  his  religious  te- 
nets." 

.  "  But  he  is,  sir,"  replied  the  doctor, 
*'  very  particular  to  adopt  the  theory  he 
finds  most  popular ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
so  difficult  for  him  to  believe  in  total  de- 
pravity, as  it  would  be  for  a  better  man  ;■ 
and  certainly  his  salvation,  if  he  ever 
attain  to  such  a  glorious  state,  must,  un- 
less he  alter  his  practices,  be  a  matter  of 
Jreegrace^  and  wholly  by  faith,  as  he  has 
no  good  works  on  which  to  depend.    So 
you  perceive  his  interest  and  his  habits 
both  conspire  to  make  him  a  sound  or- 
thodox believer ;  and  that  consideration, 
added  to  his  increasing  wealth,  gives 
him  great  importance  in  the  opinion  of 
deacon    Jones,  and    indeed  of  many 
others." 

"Yet 
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<*  Yet  these  convenient  qualities^  at 
qualifications— I  hardly  know  wbidi  to 
oall  them— 4iaye  not,  it  seems,  obtained 
youf  favouir,^  said  Frankford,  laughing 
as  much  at  the  manner  of  the  speaks  as 
the  matter  spoken. 

"  I  have  too  often  unmasked  the  f  il-r 
lain  to  be  dduded  by  his  vizors.  My 
(irof^nsion  introduces  me  ta  fiEimiliea  of 
every  grade  and  every  sitqation^  and 
nduch  of  their  private  histoiy  ia  ne^ 
cessiurily  Unfolded  to  me:^  and  alinoBt 
every  instance  of  poverfy,  intetnperanccv 
and  wretchedness,  which  has  for  the  lasfe 
three  or  four  years  fallen  beneath  my 
observation  in  this  vicinity,  I  have  found 
to  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
wOTk  of  Skinner.  It  would  be  disagree- 
able aiid  tedious  £or  me  to  relate,  w  you 
to  hear,  these  histories  of  debts,  and  mort* 
gages,  and  suits,  and  executions." 

''  I  should  suppose,"  said  Sidney, 
'*  people  would  be  apprized  of  his  arti* 

fiC€^ 
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ficaes,  and  become  wary  of  patting  them^ 
sdves  in  his  poweir.^ 

^  Experience  does  not  always  teach 
wisdom/'  replied  Perkins.  ^*  The  man 
in  want  is  nsually  weak,  oar  at  least  cre^ 
dukxi&tobelieTe  those  professions  which 
have  his  interest  or  convenience  for  their 
oGtensible  object  Sldhncr  is  a  plausible 
creature,  one  who  <  am  smile  imd  smile 
be  a  Vfflain;''  in  short,  a  hypocrite-^^ 
wrad  including  aknost  every  term  of  re^ 
-proadi.'* 

**  I  thought  Connecticut  was  your 
strong  bold  of  morality  and  piety*«-4i 
fountain  that  always  s^t  forth  pure 
streams,**  said  the  Englishman. 

^'  You  doubtless  recollect  the  pathetic 
language  of  poor  Job  to  his  wife,"  said 
the  doctor.  ^*  The  world  and  mai  are 
still  the  same;  we  receive  no  good  with- 
out a  mixture  of  evil — no  garden  is  free 
from  weeds-^no  society  exempt  from 
pests  and  traitors.  Connecticut  is  an 
excellent  state,  and  has  given  birth  to 

excellent 
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excellent  men ;  bu t  all  are<  not  such ;  and 
one  restless,  intriguing .  feUow  shaUgo 
forth,  and  do  more  mischief  than  a  dozen 
good  ones  can  repair.  We  .have  in 
our  town  a  number  of  deserving  men, 
who  were  natives  of  Connecticut,  and  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  their 
character  for  probity,  that  Skinner .  first 
obtained  the  confidence  of  our  peopla 
Neither  is  he  destitute  of  talents  r  and 
his  industry  is  unwearied.  But  the  love 
of  money,  not  merely  the  root  of  eVil,  re-i 
member,  but  of  a// evil,  has  taken  such  en- 
tire possession  of  his  heart  and  soul,  that  it 
deadens  or  destroys  every  kindly  feeling 
of  his  nature.  There  is  no  passion  so 
engrossing  as,  the  love  of  money,  when 
it  thoroughly  possesses  the  whole  man, 
and  certainly  none  which  renders  him  so 
contemptible.  The  thirst  for  fame,  the 
pursuit  of  glory,  may  be  indulged,  till 
they  become  criminal,  yet  there  is  still 
an  apology  in  the  magnitude  and  gran« 

,  deur 
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deur  of  the  objects  pursued ;  even  the 
votaries  of  pleasure  exhibit,  at  intervals,  a 
romantic  tenderness  or  generosity,  which 
palliates  their  follies  or  faults ;  but  your 
man  of  cent,  per  cent,  has  no  feeling  but 
for  himself,  and  can  see  no  excellence 
but  through  the  medium  of  yellow  dust. 
Alfred,  my  boy,"  he  continued,  raising 
his  child  from  his  knee,  where  he  had 
been  stationed  for  some  time,  watching 
his'father's  rapid  utterance  with  pleased 
attention,  "  Alfred,  I  have  given  you  a 
glorious  name — may  you  never  sully  it 
by  making  gold  the  idol  of  your  wor- 
ship !" 

The  conclusion  of  this  harangue,  so 
different  from  what  the  gentlemen  ex- 
pected, made  them  both  smile ;  and 
Frankford,  following  the  last  idea,  in- 
quired why  the  name  of  Alfred  was  en- 
titled to  such  an  eulogium  ? 

"I  should  not  have  expected  that 
question  from  an  Englishman,"  replied 
the  doctor.    Frankford  blushed.    "  Your 

Alfred 
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Alfred  has  imoiartalised  the  name,  and 
that  is  whs^  few  kUigs  da" 

'^  And  did  you  really  name  this  pretty 
boy  in  reference  to  our  Alfred  theGveat?** 
asked  Frankford»  taking  the  littk  fel- 
low's hand. 

.  ^'  I  did.  I  hay^  perhaps  rather  pe- 
culiar ideas  aboii^t  the  propriety  of  giv- 
ing names.  I  think  we  too  often  ne- 
glect a  significancy  in  tlie  appellation.-— 
Among  the  ancients,  it  was  not  thus  an 
unmeaning  sounds  it  excited  ideas  of 
former  incidents,  or  Toused  hopes  of  fu- 
ture blessings.  When  we  give  our  chil- 
dren the  names  of  dear  or  departed  rel|h> 
tives  or  friends^  there  are  sentiments  of 
affection  and  respect  produced  wfaUe  re- 
peating them ;  when  we  call  them  for 
the  good  or  illustrious,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  virtues  and  deeds  which  made  the 
names  celebrated ;  but  when  we  merely 
select  a  pretty  ^sounding  word,  we  display 
neither  refined  taster  warm  feelings,  nor 
just  perceptions.    I  tm^  the  youagest 

of 
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of  twelve  chydren,  and  born  an  unde, 
and  tny  iH'others  and  sisters  had  mono* 
polised  all  the  family  names  before  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  using  thetn.  My  fa- 
ther bad  a  half 'score  of  grandsons  called 
Josiah^  for  himself,  and  all  my  uncles  and 
grand-«indes  had  been  remembered,  and 
so  I  concluded  to  resort  to  history." 

"  Have  you  given  your  other  son  as 
proud  an  appellative  ?"  asked  the  £ng- 
lishman^  ^surveyhig  with  a  smile  of  ad« 
miratioxi  the  fair  little  creature,  who  was 
now  playing  with  the  ringlets  of  his 
mother's  hair,  and  every  few  moments 
pressing  his  dknpled  cheek  to  h&^i 
while  she  regarded  him  with  a  look  of 
anutt^^le  fondness  and  delight 

<<  I  know  not  whether  is  niost  fair. 
The  mother  or  her  child,** 

thought  Frankford,  as  he  gazed  upon 
them. 

**  That  boy  bears  the  name  of  my  fa- 
vourite Latin  poet,  Horace,"  said  Per^^ 

kins. 
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kins. — "  Horace,"  continued  he,  with  a 
loud  whistle.  The  child  started,  stared 
at  him  a  moment,  and  then  began  to 
bound  and  laugh,  all  ecstacy  at  receiving 
his  father's  attention.  "  Horace,  you 
will  never  touch  the  lyre  like  the  Ro- 
man satirist;  but  you  may  manage  a 
farm  as  well  as  he  did  his  Sabine  villa, 
and  live  as  happily." 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  the 
beauties  of  Latin  and  Greek  poetry — 
the  site  of  Troy,  which  Frankford  had 
visited  —  Alexander  and  Bonaparte — 
Roman  eloquence — aborigines  of  Ame- 
rica— ^British  manufactures — culture  of 
turnips  —  American  literature — Shake- 
speare —  Milton — British  Navy — Irish 
patriots — ^Emmet — character  of  Wash- 
ington—and the  study  of  physic  in  Eu- 
rope. The  discussion  of  these  dissimilar 
subjects  seemed  to  follow  each  other  na- 
turally, without  a  designed  introduction 
by  either  party ;  and  being  interspersed 
with  common  topics,  and  lively  anec- 
dotes. 
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dotei^  related  mostly  by  Perkins,  with 
infinite  humour,  and  enlivened  by  a  din- 
ner, bearing  ample  evidence  of  its  thanks- 
giving fraternity ;  excellent  wine,  cider, 
and  fruits — the  apples  blushing  a  beau- 
tifiil  red,  without  requiring  the  presence 
of  Apollo,  engrossed  and  entertained 
them  so  happily,  that  the  shades  of  night 
began  to  descend,  before  Sidney  or  the 
Englishman  could  believe  the  day  had 
departed. 

"  I  shall  send  my  boy  to  drive  you 
home,**  said  Perkins,  as  he  assisted  Frank- 
ford  to  adjust  his  great-coat  ''  I  must 
mount  my  horse,  and  ride  twenty  miles 
before  to-morrow  morning." 

••  What,  to-night  in  such  a  storm,  and 
on  horseback  too !"  said  the  Englishman. 
.  **  Oh  yes ;  in  the  mountainous  road  I 
must  travel,  a  carriage  would  not  be 
convenient ;  and  for  riding  in  the  even- 
ing, why,  sir,  I  rode  twelve  miles  last 
night  after  leaving  the  ball ;  and  dealt 
out  to  my  patients  a  pretty  good  supply 

VOL.  II.  D  of 
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of  medicine,  I  assure  you,  in  order  that> 
I  might  have  this  day  of  leisure  to  enjoy 
with  you  and  Sidney."  ..  ^ 

"  And  we  have  enjoyed  it,*'  replied, 
Frankford ;  "  but  1  little  thought  you  • 
would  be  subjected  to  such  a  penance 
for  your  hospitality." 

*^  I  should  not  value  submitting  to 
perform  penance,  if  by  that  means  I 
might  pass  another  day  as  pleasantly ,*• 
said  Perkins ;  "  but  business  is  not  usu-^ 
ally  a  penance  to  me ;  yet  now  I  should 
rather  be  excused,  as  my  absence  must, 
I  fear,  be  prolonged  till  after  your  de- 
parture^ on  Monday.  I  have  patients, 
or  rather  eT/ipatients  in  the  next  town^ 
who  have  sent  requiring  my  attendance 
to-morrow,  and  I  must  not  return  home 
without  seeing  them*  So  I  thank  you 
for  the  pleasure  of  your  society  to<<iay, 
and  wish  you  a  prosperous  voyage  to  the 
land  of  your  fathers;  and  sometimes 
when  your  thoughts  wander  to  Ame- 
rica, 
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rica,  may  I  hope  you  will  remember  the 
Yankee  physician?" 

As  he  concluded  he  took  Frankford's 
hand,  and  pressed  it  cordially.  The 
Englishman  returned  the  pressure. 

"  I  shall  remember  you  while  I  live, 
and  I  hope  meet  you  again.  Why  do 
you  not  come  to  England  ?  My  friend 
Romelee  has  promised  to  visit  me 
next  spring — come  with  him.  A  tour 
abroad  would,  to  your  strong  and  inqui- 
sitive mind,  afford  materials  for  much 
pleasure  and  lasting  improvement.  Few 
men  could  see  the  world  with  the  ad- 
vantages you  possess;  because  your 
sound  judgment  and  practical  education 
qualify  you  to  make  a  just  estimation  of 
men  and  things ;  and  the  gloss  of  no- 
velty would  not  deceive  you.  Come 
then,  and  I  will  aid  your  researches  all 
in  my  power ;  I  need  not  say  how  glad- 
ly I  should  welcome  you." 

**  Sidney  Romelee  can  go  without 
any- inconvenience,"  replied  the  doctor ; 

D  2  "  and 
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^^  and  were  I  in  a  similar  situation^  I 
should  not  hesitate.  Yet  I  do  not  re- 
pine  because  he  possesses  the  means  of 
gratifying  all  his  wishes,  while  I  am  com- 
pelled to  bound  mine  by  the  distance 
my  patients  may  happen  to  reside.  I 
believe  our  duties  and  happiness  are  so 
closely  connected,  that  the  better  we 
fulfil  the  one,  the  more  perfectly  we  en- 
joy the  other.  And  when  you  are  a 
married  man,  Mr.  Frankford,  and  have  a 
home  rendered  dear  by  the  presence  of 
those  you  most  love,  you  will  see  all  the 
world  necessary  to  your  felicity  beneath 
your  own  roof." 

As  he  ended,  his  eye  rested  on  his  wife 
and  children,  who  returned  his  glance 
with  those  aiffectionate  smiles  that  so 
richly  repay  the  toil  of  labour  and  the 
anxiety  of  care. 

^'  I  shall  note  you  down  for  the  most 
perfect  philosopher  I  ever  met  with," 
said  Frankford. 

"Not 
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'^  Not  a  silent  one,  nor  a  cynic,  I  hope," 
replied  Perkins,  laughing, 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  shall  describe  you  as 
one  whose  life  illustrates  the  philosophi- 
cal portion  of  your  favourite  Horace: 
*  that  the  happiness  of  life  consists  in  se- 
renity of  mind  and  virtuous  enjoyments/ 
And  I  think  there  is  more  sound  philo- 
sophy in  that  ode  than  in  many  a  huge 
volume  of  jargon  miscalled  ethics.  You 
are  just  the  character  I  have  often  wish- 
ed, but  never  expected  to  see — a  man  of 
an  independent  mind,  enlightened,  yet 
unshackled  by  education,  and  with  an 
understanding  governed  by  reason 
alone.*' 

*•  And  instructed  by  Revelation,  you 
may  add,'*  replied  Perkins,  seriously. 
^  I  laugh  at  deacon  Jones's  absurdities, 
and  I  detest  his  prejudices;  but  I  ho- 
nour religion*  There  can  be  no  abiding 
excellence  of  character,  unless  it  has  a 
principle  of  piety  for  its  basis.  The  glo- 
ry of  Great  Britain  is  more  effectually 

D  S  supported 
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supported  by  her  Bible  sck^ieties  than 
her  standing  armies." 

Perhaps  Frankford  would  willingly 
have  spared  this  unexpected  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  as  he  felt  inclined  to  call  it; 
but  it  was  spoken  so  unaffectedljrand 
sincerely,  he  felt  a  sentiment  of  respect 
for  the  candour  which  had  prompted  the 
avowal. 

They  again  shook  hands,  and  after 
seeing  them  seated  in  the  carriage,  doc- 
tor Perkins  bade  the  boy  drive  on,  and 
bowed  his  last  adieu. 

"  Shall  I  never  see  that  man  again  ?** 
said  the  Englishman  to  Sidney,  bending 
from  the  carriage,  as  Perkins  entered 
his  house.  ^^And  very  sooii  I  must 
part  with  you  and  your  amiable  family. 
What  a  melancholy  drawback  on  the 
pleasure  of  travelling,  that  we  either  go 
over  the  world  without  forming  attadi- 
ments  with  the  deserving^  or  abaodon 
them  almost  as  soon  as  we  have  learned 
their  value !" 

V   .  To 
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To  the  inquiries  of  squire  Romelee, 
Mn  Frankford  replied,  he  had  seldom 
passed  a  more  agreeable  day. — "Your 
doctor  is  a  most  original  fellow,"  said 
he,  "  and  possesses  the  happy  talent  of 
nicely  discriminating  character,  and 
readily^ applying  principles,  which  is  the 
chartn  of  intelligent  conversation.  And 
he  is  tolerably  well  informed  too ;  with 
every  subject  discussed,  and  they  were 
numerous,  he  appeared  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  be  agreeable,  although  I  per- 
ceived he  was  not  profoundly  erudite  on 
any  " 

^  If  you  would  consider  the  desultory 
manner  in  which  his  education  has  been 
acquired,"  replied  the  squire,  "  and  the 
round  of  business  in  which  he  is  now 
engaged,  you  would  cease  to  wonder  he 
was  not  profound." : 

^  Perhaps  so ;  but  when  a  man  pre- 
tends to  knowledge,  we  are,  I  think,  at 
Uberty  to  test  his  pretensions;  we  do 
not  require  the  display,  yet,  when  made, 
:  1  p  4  it 
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it  must  be  supported,  or  he  cannot  ex« 
pect  credit  for  his  intelligence.  Your 
American  mode  of  education  is  gene- 
rally conducted  in  a  miscellaneous  man- 
ner, and  your  scholars  too  often  verify 
the  adage  of  Pope,  that  *  a  little  learn- 
ing is  a  dangerous  thing.'  Yet  I  am 
not  applying  these  remarks  to  doctor 
Perkins.  He  is  really  a  man  of  infor- 
mation, and  his  learning  sits  so  easily 
on  him,  there  is  amusement  as  well  as 
instruction  in  the  dispkiy.  I  never  saw 
a  person  who  could  more  readily  adapt 
his  conversation  to  the  taste  or  capacity 
of  his  company.  I  have  before  observed, 
your  countrymen  possessed  a  flow  of 
ideas  and  fluency  of  language  no  other 
people  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  can 
boast.  The  French  talk  more,  perhaps, 
but  they  are  triflers :  one  Yankee  would 
•out-reason  a  dozen  Frenchmen,  could 
he  make  them  listen  to  his  arguments. 
But  the  doctor,  I  was  intending  to  ob- 
serve, is  at  home  on  every  subject ;  one 

moment 
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moment    he    converses    professionally, 
then  he  is  the  farmer,  then  the  scholar, 
the  antiquary,  the  politician,  and  per- 
haps playing  with  his  children,  or  play- 
ing the  buffoon,  immediately  afterwards. 
And  all  appears  perfectly  natural.    Did 
you   notice,    Mr.  Romelee,    when  his 
little  boy  hurt  his  head  against  the  table, 
Perkins  was  eagerly  engaged  in  drawing 
an  ingenious  parallel  between  Alexan- 
der and  Bonaparte?   but  he  stopped, 
hushed  the  child,  by  telling  him  the 
story  of  the  cat  and  the  fiddle,  and  then 
proceeded  in  his  parallel,  without  the 
least  embarrassment  X)r  hesitancy." 

••  Yes,  I  noticed  it,"  replied  Sidney ; 
•*  but  Warren  could  always  wield  any  in- 
strument or  any  argument,  and  succeed 
in  any  study  or  business,  when  he  chose 
to  exert  himself.  He  was  born  a  Jack 
at  all  trades." 

"  I  think  you  Yankees  all  are,"  said 
Frankford,  smiling;  "  certainly  I  now 
find  manual  labour  and  mental  refine- 

D  S  ment 
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Hient  more  compatible  tbaa  I  ever  ima- 
gined they  could  b^,  and  their  united 
effects  on  the  human  eharficter  Jls  y^ 
favourable.  Activity  of  body  prevents 
the  mind  from  becoming  the  prey  of 
ehhui,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
corrects  that  grossness  and  selfishness 
which  is  so  disgiistirig  in  the  ignorant; 
and  thus  the  mind  and  body  being  pre- 
^rved  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tone, 
there  is  here  a  freshness  of  intellect  ^d 
feeling,  a  kind  of  humaq  springs  which 
is  as  delightful  in  the  morale  as  the  na-* 
tiiral  spring  is  to  the  sensible  world." 

"  You  could  not  have  read  pur  cha- 
racter more  rightly,  had  you  studied  it 
a  century!"  exddinied  squire  Romelee, 
starting  from  his  seat,  and  grasping  the 
Englishman's  hand. 

'^  Should  I  study  it  a  century^  I  should 

probably   read  it  differently,*'    replied 

Frankford,  smiling  With  the  fdost  win* 

ning  kindness.    ^  The  Reason  of;  yoii|h 

-  farnations^  as  well  as  individu^,  i^l 

i  J  soon 
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tK>on  pass.;  and  what  character  your 
^untiy^will.  finally  attain,  I  am  not 
qualified  to  decide.  But  I  think  there 
18  xeason.  to  fear,  that  what  it  gains  in 
^l<«y  will  be  lost  in  purity," 

V  Ours  is  an  experiment/'  said  Sid- 
ney ;  •*  yet  with  our  advantages,  there  is 
not  miich  fear  but  the  result  will  be  fa- 
vourable to  human  nature." 

"  Hope  every  thing — hope  is  the  pri- 
vilege  of  youth,"  said  the  Englishman, 
rising,  and  laying  bis  hand  on  his  bo- 
som ;  "  and  from  my  heart  I  wish  you 
success." 

The  Sabbath  proved  a  rainy  day,  and 
the  sudden  dissolving  of  the  snow  made 
the  walking  so  very  bad,  that  Mr.  Frank- 
ford,  did  not. attend  church;  he  passed 
the  time  mostly  in. his  chamber,  making 
notes  of  his  tour,  which  will  doubtless^ 
when  published^  do  ample  justice  to  the 
Yainkee  jcharacter,  and  fully  refute  the 
&lseaiid  absurd  representations  of  Scotch 
reviewers  and 'Bntish  actors. 

D  6  Early 
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Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  chaise 
of  squire  Romelee  was  in  readiness,  and 
Sidney  prepared  to  accompany  his  fiiend 
to  landlord  Holmes's,  where  the  stage 
in  which  he  was  to  proceed  to  Boston 
•would  receive  him.  There  were  warm 
wishes  breathed,  and  warm  tears  ;shed 
at  the  parting,  though  the  acquaintance 
had  been  but  for  a  few  days.  Confi- 
dence is  soon  establisbedL  where  all  are 
deserving,  and  all  sedulous  to  app^r 
agreeable.  Mr.  Frankford  distributed 
tokens  of  remembrance  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  family ;  to  the 
elder  ones  he  proffered  his  hand,  and  the 
blush  that  crimsoned  Sophia's  cheek  was, 
by  her  brother  James,  always  attributed 
to  a  very  tender  pressure,  and  with  many 
a  sly  jest  he  afterwftrds  reminded  her  of 
the  circumstance. 

Mrs.  Romelee  said,  as  she  wiped  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  after  the  carriage 
was  fairly  out  of  sight^ — •*  Well,  I  never 
thought  I  should  cry  at  parting  wi^t 

an 
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an  Englishman;  but  there,  he  dont 
seem  like  a  stranger;  he  talks,  and 
thinks,  and  feels  just  as  we  do.  I  won- 
der he  don*t  stay  here  in  America— I'm 
sure  it  must  seem  just  like  his  own 
country ;  but  I  shall  always  remember 
him,  because  he*s  our  Sidney's  friend.*' 

The  stage  was  drawn  up  at  the  door 
of  the  tavern,  and  the  baggage  of  the 
Englishman  being  soon  transferred,  all 
was  ready  for  his  departure.  He  came 
up  to  Sidney,  and  took  both  his  hands 
in  his.  There  was  evidently  a  struggle 
in  his  bosom,  and  the  dignified  stateli- 
ness  of  his  manner  seemed  assumed  to 
conceal  the  weakness  of  feelings  he 
wished,  yet  was  ashamed  to  indulge. 

Tears  started  in  the  eyes  of  Sidney.— 
*•  You  will  write  soon,  Mr.  Frankford. 
I  shall  wait  anxiously  to  hear  of  your 
safe  arrival  in  England." 

**  With  not  'more  anxiety  than  I  shall 
wait  your  promised  visit  there,"  replied 
the  Englishman.    **  I  shall  never  feel  at 

peace 
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peabe  till  J  caft  hnye  an  opportunity  of 
repaying  some  of  the  obligations  witb 
which  yoU  have  loadied  me,  Itwastp 
you  I  owed  my  favourable  reception  :$t 
Charleston;  it  is  to  your  c^re  at  Mqih 
treal  I  owe  my  life.  Now  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  proving  how  highly  J 
esteem  your  generous  character.  You 
have  often  heard  the  English  people 
^were  proud;  you  shall  find  we  are 
grateful.     Farewell!'* 

Sidney  returned  home,  very  low-spi- 
rited, and  all  the  exertions  of  his  family 
were  insufficient  to  dispel  his  sadness. 
He  had^  for  the  last  ten  oi*  twelve 
liionths,  passed  most  of  his  time  in  the 
societ;y  of  Frahkford,  and  felt,  on  part^ 
ing  with  him^  perhhpa  for  ever,  that  va- 
bnity  of  heart  which  all  feel  on  the  first 
separation  frond  favourite  and  &miliar 
friends.  The  ddy.  appeared  loiig,  and 
aoon  as .  supper  was .  over  he  retired  to 
his  chamber,  notwithstanding  deacon 
Jones  had  called  vi^ith  the  avowed  design 

of 
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of  having  **  a  talk  with  Mr,  Sidney,  and 
learning  something  about  bow  he  had 
spent  his  time  away  there  to  Carolina." 
The  deacoD,  indeed,  attencipted  to  in- 
demnify himself  for  his  disappointment, 
by  closely  questioning  the  squire  and 
Mrs.  Romelee ;  but  all  the  particulars  he 
gathered  did  not  satisfy  his  mind ;  and 
as  I  hope  some  of  my  readers  will  feel  a 
like  anxiety,  though  from  different  mo- 
tives, we  will  go  back  to  the  period 
when  Sidney  Romelee  first  left  the  home 
of  his  childhood  for  the  house  of  stran- 
gers. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  6r8t  sight? 

As  You  Like  It. 

The  characters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brain- 
ard,  those  relatives  whom  Sidney  Rome- 
lee  accompanied  to  South  Carolina,  have 
been  briefly  sketched,  and  a  greater  dissi- 
milarity,  between  persons  considered  re- 
spectable, can  scarcely  be  imagined  than 
between  them  and  his  own  kind  parents. 
In  the  home  he  left,  resided  peace,  the 
brightest  angel  of  domestic  bliss.    There, 
no  forced  smiles  were  necessary  to  con- 
ceal real  sorrow ;  no  words  of  honey  is- 
sued from  hearts  of  gall ;   no  feigned 
compliances  were  extorted  to  save  ap- 
pearances ;    but   sincere    affection    in- 
spired the  wish  to  please,  and  gratified 
affection  still  blest  the  loved  face,  whose 

smiles 
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smiles  even  time,  the  destroyer  of  beau- 
ty, could  not  mar.  And  the  flowers  of 
love,  to  be  worth  gathering,  must  be 
perennial ;  but  none  are  so,  except  root- 
ed in  the  soil  of  virtue,  discretion,  and 
mutual  esteem,  and  moistened  with  the 
soft  falling  dews  of  confiding  truth,  de- 
licacy, and  piety. 

Shame,  however,  will  sometimes  teach 
decorum,  when  even  a  sense  of  duty 
would  not  inspire  forbearance;  and  a 
married  couple,  whose  constant  bicker- 
ings have  been  a  disagreeable  annoyance 
to  their  neighbours  and  intimate  friends, 
will  often  live  very  decently  together  in 
tbe  presence  of  a  stranger.  And  thus  Mr. 
Brainard  and  his  wife  were,  for  a  time, 
awed  by  the  presence  of  the  child  into 
something  very  much  like  conjugal  tran- 
quillity. They  both  knew  the  manner  in 
which  Sidney  had  been  educated — the 
examples  of  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
ielf-control  to  which  he  had  always  been 
iux!ustomed ;  and  they  shrunk  from  ex- 
hibiting 
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hibiting  angry  or  petulant  passions  h^ 
fore  him.  But  the  ve^ed  spirit,  like 
the  raging  sea»  is  difficult  to  be  restrain- 
ed. Nothing  but  the  voice  of  the  Al- 
mighty can  hush  the  one,  and  nothing 
but  the  grace  inspired  by  waiting  on 
Him  can  give  us  wisdom  to  subdue 
the  other.  They  did  disagree^  and  after 
a  few  faint  apologies  for  the  first  con- 
tentions, they  became  regardless  of  bis 
presence,  and  very  soon  required  him  lo 
arbitrate  between  them  in  their  trifling, 
yet  obstinately-managed  disputes.  His 
aunt,  thinking  he  belonged  especially  to 
her,  as  being  of  her  own  blood,  now  un- 
folded to  him  all  her  trials  and  sorrows ; 
his  uncle  claiming  the  affinity  wUcbi 
V in.  many  respects,  a  similarity  of  dispo- 
sition engenders,  related  the  story  of  his 
I  disappointment;  each  endeavouring  to 
.win  his  confidence  and  sympathy^  an4 
'in&ise  into  his  young  heart  their  own 
illiberal  and  bitter  prejudices.  But 
there  was  one  subject  on  which  they 
V  perfectly 
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perfectly  agreed,  and  that  was  to  grant 
Sidney  every  indulgence  he  desired. 
They  both  adored  hinii  and  looked  to 
him  :j|6  the  sweet  minstrel  whose  sooth- 
ing 6(irains  were  to  bring  to  their  trou- 
bled bosoms  the  peace  they  had  so  fool- 
ishly forfeited. 

Si4ney  was  formed  to  be  happy.  His 
gay  and  unbroken  spirits  imparted  to 
every  object  he  beheld  a  portion  of  his 
own  felicity  ;  and  even  the  evident  un- 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  he  resi- 
ded had  but  a  passing  remembrance  in 
his  innocent  bosom.  Indeed  he  could 
Ht  -sympathize  with  his  aunt  in  her  ab- 
Jbrrence  of  the  negroes ;  he  was  delight- 
ed with  them,  when  they  came  around 
Mm,  sniiling  with  obsequious  attention 
to  greet  his  arrival ;  and  he  had  not  yet 
learned  the  immeasurable  inferiority  a 
shade  of  the  skin  can  impart  to  beings 
of  the  same  human  family.  They  were 
UAd  he  was  to  be  their  master,  and  ex- 
erted themselves  to  obtain  his  favour. 

He 
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He  was  informed  what  rights  the  laws 
of  men  had  given  him  over  them ;  but 
nature  was  not  obliterated  in  his  h^urt, 
and  instead  of  claiming  their  services  as 
a  right,  he  yielded  his  love  as  a  recom- 
pence.  His  aunt  could  not  endure  this, 
and  laboured  to  shame  or  pique  him  out 
of  his  partiality  for  the  blacks.  His  un- 
cle was  a  kind  master,  and  from  particu- 
lar circumstances,  being  anxious,  in  the 
event  which  all  must  expect,  to  consign 
his  slaves  to  a  kind  owner,  he  saw  the 
amity  subsisting  between  them  with 
much  satisfaction. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  idea  that  it  vexed 
his  spouse,  might  make  him  more  wil- 
ling to  encourage  it ;  certainly  he  per- 
mitted his  nephew  to  frolic  and  ramble 
about  his  estate,  in  company  with  two 
or  three  favourite  servants,  who  soon 
initiated  him  in  the  arts  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  all  those  games  and  pas- 
times in  which  unlettered  leisure  is  sure 
to  find  amusement. 

While 
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.  While  Sidney  had  resided  with  his 
father,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
stant employment,  working  on  the  farm, 
except  when  attending  school,  and  never 
considered  play  as  necessary  to  his  hap- 
piness ;  but  the  descendants  of  Adam 
are  always  willing  to  escape  his  penalty 
of  eating  bread  gained  by  hard  labour ; 
and  the  little  republican  was  soon  fami- 
liar with  the  idea  of  his  own  privilege  of 
exemption  from  the  degradation  of 
work,  which  he  was  now  taught  to  con- 
sider a  menial  employment. 

His  uncle  had  stipulated,  and  indeed 
intended  to  bestow  on  him  a  liberal 
education,  but  he  felt  loath  to  part  with 
bim  for  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
complete  it.  His  house  seemed  insup- 
portable without  one  happy  face,  and  so 
he  postponed,  month  after  month,  the 
beginning  of  his  Latin  studies,  excusing 
his  neglect  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
competent  instructor. 

At  length,  after  more  than  a  year's 

delay. 
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delay ^  a  tutor  was  obtained;  and^as  Mr. 
Brainard  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  sending  Sidney  to  college,  lifi  deter* 
mined  to  have  him  educated  at  homei 
beneath  his  own  eye.    The  advantages 
of  a  public  education  have  been  often 
asserted,  and  notwithstanding  many  ob- 
jections, the  majority  of  sensible  people 
have,  I  believe,  given  their  suffrages  in 
its  &voun    Certain  it  is  that  Sidney's 
proficiency  wiU  not  be  creditable  to  the 
private  manner  of  instructing.    He  had 
no  competitor  to  e^cel,  and  no  reward 
to  obtain,  which  he  might  not,  by  other 
means,  have  Required.     He  was  still  do^ 
die,  but  his  mind  wanted  a  stimulus, 
iVhich  the  pedantic  and  formal  lecturds 
of  his  master,  an  old-fashioned  birch  pe>^' 
dagogue,  never  could  impart. 

His  love  of  study  was  now  langpidy 
and  progress  in  learning  slow,  compared 
with  what  they  had  been  in  the  district 
school  of  his  own  native  village.  There 
hb  reward  for  application  was  certain, 

'  immediate. 
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immediate,  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  while 
it  satisfied  his  ambition,  it  still  cherished 
the  generous  and  kindly  feelings  of  his 
nature.    To  walk  home  with  the  medal 
suspended  on  his  bosom,  and  receive  a 
smile  from   his    mother  as  her  glance 
i^ested  on  the  proof  of  his  scholarship ; 
to  have  his  father  lay  his  hand  on  his 
head,  and  inquire  the  particular  manner 
of  excelling  by  which  it  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  listen  while  the  little  fellow, 
with  a  most  exalted  tone,  repeated  his 
perfect  lesson,  or  spelt  his  hard  word  ;— 
these  were  the  honours  he  had  coveted, 
and  to  gain  them  he  had  been  urged  to 
the  most  unwearied  exertions.    Nor  was 
there  any  punishment  he  dreaded  like 
the  loss  of  his  station  in  the  class,  and 
the  censure  of  his  parents.    But  npw 
lus  unde  was  engrossed  by  pleasure  or 
business,  and  had  no  leisure  for  sucb 
trifles ;  and   his  aunt  had  neither  taste 
nor  capacity  for  the  task  of  instructing. 
True  they  were  both  anxious  Sidney 

should 
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slK)uld  be  a  scholar,  and  to  have  insured 
him  such,  they  would  willingly  have  of- 
fered a  large  premium.  Money  to  al- 
most any  amount  they  would  freely 
have  given,  but  their  own  time,  or  per- 
sonal inspection  or  encouragement,  they 
could  not  afford.  The  consequence  was» 
as  it  ever  is  when  study  is  made  an 
irksome  duty,  Sidney's  book  was  neg- 
lected for  play,  whenever  it  could  be 
without  incurring  severe  reprimands, 
and  these  his  uncle's  affection  and  indul- 
gent temper  rarely  permitted  to  be  em- 
ployed. Once,  it  is  reported,  the  master 
threatened  correction,  but  Mr.  Brainard 
soon  gave  him  to  understand  nothing  of 
that  kind  must  be  attempted  with  his 
heir;  and  so  CorneUus  Nepos  and  Firgil 
slept  quietly  and  unthumbed,  while  the 
Latin  scholar  was  taking  his  lessons  at 
marbles  or  ninepins. 

How  I  wish  I  had  a  more  perfect 
hero !  One  of  those  patient  made  crea- 
tures, who  either  by  nature  or  intuition, 

are 
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are  possessed  of  every  virtue^  art  and 
aocomplishment  It  mortifies  me  to  re« 
cord,  that  after  seven  years'  instruction, 
Sidney  Romelee  was  still  ignorant  of 
those  languageSi  which,  by  being  called 
learned^  we  are  taught  no  one  can  be 
learned  without  understanding ;  and, 
what  I  consider  far  worse,  that  for  all 
Mnds  of  mathematical  studies,  he  had 
the  most  invincible  aversion.  Should 
these  deficiencies,  which  truth  compels 
me  to  make  public,  be  considered  as  de- 
predating from  his  merits,  let  those  who 
«ipire  to  the  character  of  heroes  care- 
&Uy  avoid  an  imitation  of  his  errors. 

But  though  the  classics  and  mathe- 
inatics  held  but  a  slight  tenure  in  his 
Hiemory,  he  was  not  wholly  idle.  Phi- 
losophy and  belles  lettres  possessed 
charms  to  interest  his  feelings  and  fancy, 
and  to  them  he  devoted  his  attention. 
His  tutor  for  some  time  struggled  against 
the  inclinations  of  his  pupil ;  but  as  he 
VOL.  II.  £  declaimed 
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fore  one  blight  of  the  world  had  staioed 
its  innocence,  still  clung    around  his 
heart,   still  visited  his  imagination  in 
dreams  by  night,  when  he  would  find 
himself  again  beneath  that  roof  where 
folly  and  repentance  were   alike    un- 
known.     His    father's    revered    form, 
while  lifting  his  hands  in  holy  prayer, 
was  often  before  his  eyes ;  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  last  petiti(X)  which  he 
had  ever  heard  from  his  lips,  was  an  en- 
treaty to  Him  who  can  keep  us  from 
temptation,  to  preserve  and  return  spot- 
less the  dear  one  who  was  about  to  quit 
the  paternal  roof;  and  the  remembrance 
of  that  scene  often  came  over  him  in 
the  midst  of  gaiety,  and  never  did  it 
fail  of  having  a  restraining  and  salutary 
effect.    But  his  mother's  tears  were  still 
more  admonitory.     He  never  recalled 
her  to  his  mind  without  thinking  bow, 
with  tlie  last  kiss  bestowed  on  his  then 
innocent  dieek^  raising  her  streaming 
eyes  to  heaven,  she  said — **  Oh,  nay, 

God, 
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God,  I  commit  him  to  thy  care,  for  thou 
only  canst  preserve  him."  And  that 
Sidney  Romelee,  in  the  midst  of  the 
pleasures  which  a  gay  city  presented, 
with  wealth  to  gratify  every  wish,  should 
jet,  in  a  great  measure,  preserve  the  in- 
taegrity  of  his  heart,  and  his  love  of  vir- 
tue, must  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the 
lessons  of  his  childhood,  and  the  example 
and  prayers  of  his  parents. 

ItJbas  undoubtedly  been  already  anti- 
cipated that  Sidney  had  been  a  lover — 
for  what  hero  is  not— and  strange  it 
would  have  been,  if  amidst  the  bright 
dides  in  which  he  moved,  and  where 
he  was  an   acknowledged  favourite,  his 
silsoeptible  feelings  should  not  have  been 
awaked.    Yet  his  heart  was  not  an  easy 
conquest.     The    unhappiness    he    had 
witnessed  in  his  uncle's  family  had  pre- 
judiced him  against  marriage,  and  his 
Ubertine  companions  had  treated  it  with 
ridicule.    His  course  of  reading  being 
mostly  novels  and  poems,  and  although 

E  3  they 
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they  usually  ended  by  placing  tiieir.best 
characters  in  tlie  honourable  state  of 
wedlock^  yet  they  terribly  magnified 
the  perplexities  and  dangers  besettiDg 
the  path  which  leads  to  the  temple  cf 
Hymen^ 

Ho weveTr  fjtomi  the  reooUedtibn  of  tlie 
happiness  Enjoyed  by  hik  kind  parents^ 
and  the  whimpers  of  his  own  hearty  he 
felt  assured  the  most  perfect  felicity, 
earth  witnesses^  ii^  tbeics" "  whose:  beatts, 
whose  fortunes,  and  whose  beings  blend.'' 
Yet  he  imagined  this  felici^  was  iittan^ 
ed  only  by  the  wedded  pair  who  lo^ed 
each  other  solely  and  individually,  with- 
out any  alloy  of  worldly  conaderations 
to  sully  the  purity  of  their  affection; 
and  he  fully  determmed  never  to  marry, 
unless  assured  bis  fair  one  loved  him 
for  himself  alode^    . 

This  was  a  difficult  problem  ta  solve, 
and  cordially  as  he.  hated  Euclid,  he 
would  willingly  have  sat  down,  to  the 
study  of  angles  and  triangles,  if  he  might 

thereby 
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thereby  have  obtained  a  result  by  which 
to  calculate  the  sentiments  o£  the  lady 
oa  vrhom,  hp  niight  fix  for  a  bride.  His 
a^poaiance,  raak,  and  fortune,  m^e  his 
alJIi^pGe  apprize  not  lighliy  to  be  rejected 
{]gr  people  of  fashion;  ajad  he  had  no- 
thing of  that  vanity  wlfich  converts  ci«- 
vi)iti^^  o^red  tp  the.  stai^po.  int?'  marks 
of  personajr  esteem*  Xl^  refipem^nt,  as 
oaost  m^n  would  call  it^,  ma^P:  him  disr 
l^pust;  exceedingly  tl^  friei|^  a^^afiec- 
tioinate  notices  bestowed  on.  him  by  mch 
t|i^  who  had  unmarried  dai^ghters, 
ai)d  aunts  who  had  unpoi^tioiAe^  nieces. 
B^baps,  if  be  had  i^ly  loved  any  of 
the  ^lir  or  fine  ladies  of  bis  ac%i,iaiat9f¥;e^ 
he,  QQL^ht  have  fanci^  a  return;  the 
coolness  of  his  reasoning  certainly  argued 
isisensibility  to  their  attractions,  as  none 
but  an  uninterested  spectator  cm  make 
wch  rational  and  unbiassed  reflectioas^ 

At  length,  however,  his  philosophy 
wai^  tested.  He  was  sitting  at  tj^  the., 
^e  one  evenipg,  his  eye  wai^^di^^^  uh- 

E  4  satisfied 
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satisfied  over  brilliant  beauties  and  dazz- 
ling  dresses,  when  an  elderly  gentleman 
entered  a  box  on  his  right.  His  appear- 
ance and  air  bespoke  him  a  man  of 
mighty  consequence,  in  his  own  opinion, 
yet  he  attracted  none  of  our  heroes  ho- 
mage. Sidney  looked,  but  it  was  at  a 
beautiful  young  creature  who  accom- 
panied him.  How  many  sensations  a 
single  glance  can  awake — how  much 
the  heart  can  grasp  in  a  moment  of 
time-^how  soon  the  affections  expand 
when  warmed  by  real  love!  Sidney 
gazed  and  loved,  and  in  imagination 
wooed  and  married ;  nor  did  the  brother 
of  Orlando,  and  the  cousin  of  Rosalind, 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  matter 
sooner  than  he. 

The  features  of  this  unknown  char- 
mer  were  not  regularly  handsome — the' 
fascination  of  her  countenance  was  its 
expression;  so  sweet,  so  innocent,  so 
feminine,  it. seemed  as  if  the  softness 
and  harmony  of  her  soul  had  diffused 

their 
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thdr  influence  over  her  form  and  face, 
giving  to  one  the  most  exquisite  sym- 
metry,  to  the  other  that  indescribable 
grace  which  breathes  the  soul  of  love 
and  tenderness.  Sidney's  eyes  were  ri^ 
vetted ;  and  with  his  romantic  feelings, 
it  is  no  wonder  that 

«  Id  every  secret  glance  he  stole, 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul.*' 

One  would,  indeed,  be  reminded  of  El- 
kn  Douglas,  while  gazing  upon  her. 
There  was  a  likeness  between  the  crea- 
tion of  the  bard  and  the  fair  creature 
before  him,  which  immediately  occurred 
to  Sidney.  The  same  lightness  of  figure, 
the  same  raven  tresses,  the  same  dark 
eye;  but  the  heightened  bloom  which 
**  sportive  toil"  had  imparted  to  the 
complexion  of  the  Highland  lassie  did 
not  mantle  the  cheek  of  the  fair  stran- 
ger. She  was  pale,  and  sometimes  Sid- 
ney fancied  a  shade  of  sadness  passed 
over  her  mild  features,  like  a  soft  cloud 
A  E  5  over 
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gvei*  the  brightness  of  the  smmnBr.inMi}. 
Yet  so  yoiingi  so  loveljr^  apf)arentiyl  so 
affluent,  whence  bould  her  sbrrows  arise? 
She  bestowed  no  lattentidri '  on  the 
many  curious  bbs^ii^ers  who  tegarded 
her,  being  apparently  absoi^bed  ib  the 
scenes  of  the  drama,  or  in  lier  own  re- 
flections. The  play  was  Douglas ;  and 
during  the  representation  of  some  acts, 
she  appeared  affected  even  beyond  what 
the  most  refined  tragic^loving  grief 
could  warrant  Through  the  first  scene 
she  shaded  her  face  entirely ;  and  when 
towards  the  end  of  the  play,  lady  Ran- 
dolph sighs  forth  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
spirit. 


^  Alas  !  a  little  time 


Was  I  a  wife ;  a  mother  not  so  long  !'* 

tiie  tears  fell  in  large  drops  down  Ithe 
colourless  cheeks  of  that  sweet  being, 
who  appeared  totally  unconscious  of  the 
rfsmarks  her  conduct  excited,  and  sym- 
pathizing 


pftthuing  only  in  the  'sorrows  of  the  wife 
ind  mQther. 

^'P^hawT  said  a  da^dy,  who  was  re* 
giordiiig,  through  an  <^ra-^S8,  the 
same  interesting  object^  **  pshaw !  ^ow 
r  do  detest  to  see  a  lady  playing  off  her 
\hsi  of  sensilnlity,  apd  always  expecting 
Mae  oomplioien.t  for  tender  feelings* 
k»d  to  be  told  how  well  hor  grief  be- 
XHBes  her.  It  is  only,  take  my  expe- 
ieece  for  it,  to  gull  our  sterner  race,  by 
Hiking  us  believe  what  kind,  affec- 
ionate,  manageable  wives  they  will 
nake;  but  marry  them,  and  the  soft 
^ud  that  seemed  to  distil  only  tears,  is 
soon  changed  to  one  surcharged  with 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  we  may 
think  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  escape 
being  prostrated  by  a  devil  of  a  whirl- 
wind/* 

Here  he  paused,  to  laugh  heartily  at 
his  own  wit.  It  did  not  strike  Sidney 
as  wit ;  but  he  felt  there  might  be  truth 
in  the  observation.    His  acquaintance 

E  6  with 
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with  the  world  had  taught  him  how  of- 
ten men  are  deceived  by  appearances — 
•*  And  yet,**  thought  he,  **  who  can  siis- 
pect  artifice  in  one  so  young,  and  appa* 
rently  so  innocent  !*• 

He  intended  to  follow  her,  and  disco- 
ver her  lodgings;  but  as  she  left  the 
theatre,  the  crowd  retarded  his  progress^ 
and  she  was  gone,  he  knew  not  whither. 
No  one  could  answer  his  inquiries  ccm^ 
ceming  her;  and  after  a  fruitless  search^ 
he  returned  home,  to  dream  of  the  vi- 
inon  he  had  seen. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


&**^0^ 


Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 
Forgive^  be  generous,  and  depart. 

"Lady  of  the  Lake. 

t 
^. 

The  moment  breakfast  was  finished,  on 
the  following  morning,  Sidney  seized 
his  hat,  and  hurried  into  the  street,  and 
continued  sauntering  through  the  city 
during  the  whole  forenoon.  He  would 
not  have  acknowledged,  even  to  him- 
self, the  motive  which  prompted  him  to 
this  singular  display ;  yet  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  surveyed  every  lady 
he  met,  and  the  disappointment  of  his' 
air  as  he  turned  from  each  &ir  face,  un- 
equivocally declared  the  object  he  wish- 
ed to  meet  did  not  reward  his  search;' 
and  restless  and  sad  he  entered  the  din- 
ing- 
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ing-room,  where  his  uncle  was  already 
seated. 

*'  A  fine  afternoon  we  sh^U  have," 
said  Mr.  Brainard ;  ^  I  hope,  Sidney, 
you  are  not  engaged.** 

**  Why  so?" 

*^  Because  I  have  promised  to  spend 
the  evening  with  an  old  fiiend  of  mine, 
just  come  to  town — a  worthy  gentleman 
from  Savannah^  rich  a$  Croesus,  and  ge* 
nerous  as  rich';  and  I  have  ei^aged  you 
shall  accompany  me.  He  is  very  anxi- 
ous to  cultivate  your  acquaintance." 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Sidney, 
with  as  vacant  a  look  as  hopeless  love 
pould  well  assume^  ^'  as  I  wish  for  the 
introduction.  I  had  rather  forget  half 
a  dozen  old  acquaintance^   than  form 


one  new  one." 


"  You  will  be  interested  tjjis  evening, 
or  ril  forfeit  a  cool  hundred,"  said  his 
uiKde;  ^^ao  make  no  more  dbiections, 
for  you  must  ga" 

Sidney  never    opposed    any   serious 

wish 
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w&h  t>f  .  Im  ufide,  and  be  piiepared  to  go, 
altfaoiigll  he  had  no  inclination  for  the 
visit^.  andfiHould  much  bare  preferred 
spending  the  evening  at  home,  musing, 
like  a  &ithful  Quikotle;'on  the  unpara}«> 
JeJed  perfections  of  that  unknown  dam^ 
s^  :wfao  had  captivated  bis  heart* 
.  They  went  ait  ah  early  hour,  and  were 
Qooducted  into  an  elegant  drawing-room^ 
where  Mn  Atkinsoh  waited  to  receive 
them.  He  embraced  Sidney  itrith  all 
the  ardour  of  friendship,  telling  him  that 
bis  unde^  ^K^toendaticH^s  bad  prepared 
hhof,  to  be  pleased  witb  Mr.  Rbinelee^^ 
**  iRut^"  added  bc^  '^  your  appearance 
and  manneri  wdiild  have  been  a  suffici* 
ent  pa&sport  to  my  favour*'' 

Sidney  iieHsoed  to  all  his/cdmpliitents 
without  beihg  able  to  answer  one  word  • 
mA  Ms.  JBraii&ard,  wond^i^  at  his  sit- 
ledee,a^oi^  cursed  his  stupidity,  and 
resolv^  to  scold  him  heartily  Xvhen  they 
rgftched  home.  But  the  truth  was,  Sid-^ 
ney  at  one6  i'ecognisied  in  Mr.  Atkinson, 

the 
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the  old  gentleman  he  had  seen  at  t&e 
theatre  as  the  protector  of  that  lovely 
^1,  and  surprise  and  joy  held  him  mute. 

**  Where  is  your  daughter  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Brainard;  *^  shall  we  not  see  her 
this  evening  ?'* 

*'  She  will  attend  us  soon,"  replied 
Mr.  Atkinson.  '*  Ah !  she  comes  now. 
Zemira,  my  love,  let  me  introduce  you 
to  Mr.  Romelee,  the  nephew  of  Mn 
Brainard,  my  good  friend  here.  You 
two  must  be  friends  as  we  are." 

Zemira  blushed  deeply;  yet  it  was 
only  maiden  bashfulness  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stranger;  but  poor  Sidney  felt 
as  if  every  drop  of  his  blood  were  rush- 
ing back  to  his  heart.  He  hardly  re- 
spired, and  the  sudden  paleness  of  his 
countenance  alarmed  his  uncle,  who  has- 
tily inquired  what  ailed  him.  The  event 
was  a  fortunate  one  for  our  hero,  as  the 
exertions  he  was  obliged  to  make  to 
convince  them  he  was  *^  perfectly  well, 
never  better  in  his  life,"  enabled  him  to 

conquer 
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conquer  his  surprise,  and  collect  his 
thoughts.  He  was  soon  convinced  Ze- 
mira  did  not  recognise  him,  and  he  de- 
termined to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and 
let  no  one  know  the  impression  her  first 
appearance  had  made  on  his  heart. — 
'^  They  shall  not  know  I  was  so  weak  as 
to  fall  in  love/'  thought  he ;  "I  will 
first  ascertain  whether  shev  is  worthy  to 
be  loved ;  and  in  the  second  place,  whe- 
ther she  will  return  my  affection.  Love 
at  first  sight,  my  uncle  has  often  told 
me,  a  declaration  the  first  opportunity, 
and  a  marriage  without  refieetion,  were 
the  three  grand  errors  of  his  life,  which 
no  subsequent  prudence  or  sagacity  on 
bis  part  could  remedy.*' 

So  Sidney  resolved  to  be  drcumspect^ 
aiid  guard  his  heart ;  but  armour  is  use- 
less when  we  have  already  surrendered ; 
ahd  so  much  did  his  passion  speak  in  his 
eyes  when  gazing  on  Zemira,  md  in  the 
tremulous  tones  of  his  voice  when  ad- 
dressing her,  that  the  ol^d  genUemeh  both 

perceived 
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perceived  it,  and  u^  ooany  sly  mwI^ 
and  knowing  smilqs,  expc^ed  tWi;  ^i^ 
tisfaetion  at  tiis^:  attaicb^j^t  wbic|i  pfeoh 
misedf  a^  consummatioi);  of  their  fpncl^ 
wishes*  Tbey  bad  beeOi  friends  fi?om 
infancyv  and  wish^  to  perpet^^^e  the 
ftiendship  of  their,  faopjlies;;  what  b^f^er 
method  cpuJd  be  devised^  U^ian  to  join 
in  wedlock  those  who  were  nearer 
and  dearest  to  eacb?  They  both  had 
large  estates ;  bow  ooiiJd:  tbe$r  bebe^tee 
pteservedithan  by  wii*i[«g,tllena  ?  F015 
setera)  pqefi^ngl  y^^mt^e  Oi^hew:  o| 
the  oQe^  audi  the  daughter  of .  tlwi  others 
bad  alw&yfs  Ik^it^  menHoDed  in  tbeii?  let-* 
ters^  to.  each  oUt&t^  biAt  H  wae^  o^  n 
short  time  since  any  e^plam^tjon  of  the 
idewsiafid  bopes  both  bad  secretly  enter- 
tained had  been  Mlggested.  The  eclair- 
qissefiterab  was^  firsl^:  made  by  Mf .  Atkujh 
scm.  la  a  letter»,  ifritteint  a  few  months 
before  .  Us  arjm?aj^.  at  Charksto^,  aftei 
mentkming  his  increasing  in&rmitiei^ 
snd  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  with 

whom 
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wbonrhe  could  entrust  his  business,  he 
added***^  I  sometimes  think  ifmy  daugh- 
ter wefe  married  to  a  worthy  man,  it 
wooUL  lesisen  my  anxieties.  I  am  known 
to  be  very  rich ;  and  she,  although  I  say 
it  myself,  is  very  pretty.  As  soon  as 
she  is  introdiioed  into  the  world,  which 
I  fa^ve  not  yet  permitted  her  to  be,  these 
advantages  will  be  sure  to  attract  a 
crowd  of  admirers.  She  hasneither  bro^ 
tker  nor  sister  to  guard  cnr  coonsel  her^ 
and  the  restraints  and  advice. of  an  old 
man  are  often^  by  the  young,  thought 
morose  and  selfish.  You  harve  frequent* 
Jy  mentioned  your  nephew,  Sidney  Ro« 
mele^  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 
Now,  Brainard,  what  if  we  should  con« 
tiiite  a  match  between  him  and  Zemira  ? 
You,  I  knoWv  will  not  object ;  and  from 
jxmr  description  of  him,  and  my  know* 
hdge  of  her,  I  edx)uld  think  they  would 
easily  agree.  My  daughter  is  youngw^^ 
toayoang,  mdeed,  to  be  married,  scarce* 
ly  sixte^i ;  but  my  health  is  very  poor, 

and 
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and  I  must  either  confine  the  dear  child 
at  home  with  me,  for  a  nurse»  duringthe 
bloom  of  her  life,  or  let  her  go  forth  akme 
into  a  dangerous  world,  or  give  her  a 
protector  suitable  to  her  age  and  feel- 
ings.    What  say  you  to  my  proposal  ?" 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Brainard  was  in 
the  affirmative ;  for  such  an  ofier^  what 
rich  man  would  refuse !  A  lai^  estate 
always  requires  a  balance  of  power,  or 
the  dignity  of  the  wealthy  party  is  tei?-r 
ribly  sacrificed.  They  settled  the  busi- 
ness thiis :  Mr.  Atkinson  was  to  come» 
accompanied  by  his  daughter,  to  Charles- 
ton»  ostensibly  in  search  of  health,  spend 
the  winter,  and  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  his  friend  Brainard.  The  inters 
course  once  established,  Sidney  and  Ze- 
mira  would,  of  course,  be  often  brought 
together,  and  their  guardians  flattered 
themselves  mutual  affection  would  soon 
ensue.  The  plan  was  well  devised,  and 
could  the  impressicm  her  first  appmranoe 
would  make  on  Sidney's  heart  have  been 
.  .  foreseenj 
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£>re8een^  would  not  many  have  wonder- 
ed at  the  sagacity  of  these  match-maker^ 
who  had  even  seemed  to  anticipate  the 
intentions  of  Providence  ?  And  would 
tbey  not  have  pronounced  the  union  to 
have  been  designed  by  Heaven  ?  They 
would  have  been  mistaken,  however. 

Sidney,  it  has  been  shewn,  was  alrea- 
dy caught,  and  his  attentions  to  Zemira 
soon  became  so  pointed  and  particular, 
that  she  could  not  mistake  their  mean- 
ing.    But  still  her  cheek  grew  paler,  and 
except  when  beneath  the  eye  of  her  fa- 
ther, whose  glance  always  appeared  to 
make  her  tremble,  she  was  pensive  or  si- 
lent.    Sidney  sometimes  thought    she 
was  unhappy,  and  sometimes  feared  it 
might  be  from  secret  disappointment; 
but  her  father  said  she  had  never  had  a 
suitor;  her  reserve,  therefore,  was  only 
bashfulness,  and,  in  her  lover's  opinion^ 
it  constituted  her  most  delicate  charm. 

Many  a  time  had  he  sighed  on  bcr 
holding  some  fair  lady,  who,  with  glow- 
ing 
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ing  cheek  ^  and  {tender  air, .  had  been .  Jis- 
tening  to  likiconifilimeqtS)  >3pnle^jtt8tia8 
sweetly  on  4he  next  ^miiier  .whb'iip. 
preached  her ;  and'  diften  had  he  Tepeated, 
that  at  tlie ifihru^ lie iwopsbipped,  ot)i^ 
must  not  bow.  And  how  rapturous  to 
win  the  love  of  Zemiira,  so  ^oung,  so 
inexperienced  in  the  world,  and  make 
ber  soft,  unhackneyed  heart  all  his  own ! 
The  defuyuemefitf'htmever,  speedily  ar- 
rived. Urged  ^m  by  the  impetuosity  ctf* 
bis  passion,  ^secis^re  of  his  'iinde^  appro- 
bation,  and  Jcertain,'ifrom  ^pretty  broad 
bints,  he  was  ilkvoured  by  the  father, 
Sidney  thought  ^heimi^ht^ssp^nse  with 
such  u  scrutiny  of  tJie  sentiments  of  the 
daughter  as  he  bad  ^ways  determined 
to  institute  before  i  making  a  formdl  de- 
x^laration  to  any  w^nan^on  earth.  OEIow 
easily  love  leads  captive  the  judgment 
of  men !  ^Many  i^asons,  ^plausible  oncJs 
too,  now  x>ccurced  to  Sidney,  why  a 
lady  should  never  "  i  t eU  her  love  ;**  ^  no, 
not  even  let  it  be  suspected  l>y  any,^  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  not  by  the  object  of  her  partiality. 
It  was  a  violation  of  maiden  ^elicacy^^^ 
a  saerifice  of  female  dignity^-^and  be 
^6uld  not  marry  with  her  who  could 
**' unsought  be  won.**  And  there  was 
tr^ith  in  all  this.  The  mischief  was,  he 
4id  not  consider  the  difference  which 
would  appear  in  one  whose  heart  was 
touob^  with  the  merit  of  her  lover,  and 
in  one  who  was  indifferent  or  averse, 
illild  though  every  particularity  on  his 
part  only  added  to  the  reserve  or  evident 
inquietude  of  Zemira,  he  still  flattca^ed 
hitiQiself  her  decision  would  be  favour- 
able. 

At  length  he  made  his  avowal.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  was  at  a  morning 
call  or  an  evening  walk,  in  the  parlour 
or  garden ;  neither  do  I  know  the  exact 
form  of  speech  used  on  the  occasion. 
And  pf  what  consequence  would  it  be  if 
I  did?  There  are  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  eloquence  already  extant,  suf- 
ficient 
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ficient  to  furnish  the  vocabulary  of  eve- 
ry pretty  fellow  who  is  incapaU^  of 
wording  his  own  petition ;  and  lovers  of 
sense  and  honour,  why,  they  will  not 
regret  the  omission,  for  they  know  the 
language  which  would  express  .their 
feelings  must  be  their  own.  Sidney  told 
her,  however,  of  his  aflfection,  ardent, 
sincere,  and  undivided,  and  entreated  a 
word  or  look  to  assure  him  he  n(iight 
hope.  Her  colour  went  and  came  like 
the  gleams  of  an  April  day,  but  grief 
overpowered  at  last,  and  she  burst  into 
tears.  There  have  been  tears  of  joy, 
but  her  lover  saw  these  were  not ;  nor 
was  her  confusion  that  of  gratified  sur- 
prise: 

**  Not  that  the  blush  to  wooers  dear, 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear, 
It  niaj  not  he.** 

He  took  her  trembling  hand. — "  My 
dear  Zemira,  do  not  cast  me  off!" 
She  struggled  to  release  her  hand. — 

«  Oh, 
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**.0h,  Mr.  Romelee,  you  know  not 
whom  you  address  !  but  I  will  tell  you 
aU — I  am — I  am — already  a  wife — I 
have.been  married  these  three  months." 

Sidney's  feelings  had  been  wrought 
up  to  such  a  height  of  expectation,  he 
hardly  believed  disappointment  possible 
— certainly  he  never  could  have  antici- 
pated it  in  such  a  shape.  Her  words 
fell  like  an  icebolt  on  his  heart.  He  did 
not  merely  see,  he  felt  his  hopes  annihi* 
lated.  Cold  drops  of  sweat  started  on 
his  forehead — he  trembled — her  hand 
fell  from  his  nerveless  grasp,  and  leaning 
against  a  support,  he  groaned  aloud. 

A  long  and  deathlike  pause  ensued. 
At  length  it  was  broken  by  Zemira. 
Raising  her  tearful  eyes  to  his,  she  said, 
"  Mr.  Romelee,  before  you  blame  me, 
listen  to  my  story.  If  I  have  not  mistaken 
your  character,  you  have  a  kind,  generous 
heart.  You  profess  to  love  me—oh,  do 
not  prove  my  enemy !  You  can  comfort, 
you  can  befriend  me;  and  though  I  cannot 

VOL.  II.  /r  return 
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return  your  affection^  I  will  bless  ywr 
kindness-*^!  will  accept  your  a^ssistftOfie; 
and  if  you  really  wish  to  conbribujte  to 
my  happiness,  you  now  have  it  in  your 
power.  Say,  will  yoa  not  be  ray 
friend  ?" 

"  Your  friend,  Zemira !  your  frieiid ! 
when  you  have  thus  pierced  my  heart  T 

"  Yet  how  could  I  avoid  it  ?  I  en- 
deavoured to  discourage  your  addresses, 
but  you  persisted,,  and  my  father  &- 
voured  you ;  he  does  not  know  my 
marriage.  Oh,  if  he  should  learn  it  at 
present,  he  will  cast  me  off  for  everf 
but  he  does  not  know  it,  and  be  gives 
you  every  opportunity  to  approach  me, 
and  I  have  no  resource  left  but  to  throw 
myself  on  your  humanity-^your  ho- 


nour." 


**  Where  is  your  husband  ?"  said  Sidr 
Hey,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness.  "  Your 
kusband  must  protect  you.  Why  doea 
be  not  claim  you  ?  Were  you  my  wif^ 
I  should  not  thus  leave  you  to  the  eth 

.      sual 


toA  hrterfiereiice  of  strangers  f'  and  be» 
wdibed  hastily  away,  as.  if  intending  to 
depart 

^  Sidney  Romeke,"  said  sbe,  and  the 
desfpmt  of  her  heavt  eomiminieated  it^^ 
to  her  voie^  "  listen  to*  me  one  momevyt. 
Hear  wy^  story — I  aek  do  other  favour 
--and  then,  if  you  wish,  publish  it  to 
the  world;  I  can  but  die :"  and  she  eo-» 
vexed  her  face  and  burst  into  hysterica) 
sobbing. 

Sidney  huifried  back,  caught,  and  sup^ 
pitted  her  to  a  seat.—**  For^e,  forgive 
me^  2^emira ;  I  am  myself  agam.  Yorr 
must  not  wonder  at  my  unreasonable- 
ness; my  disappointment but  I  will 

mention  it  no  more.  Now  tell  me  how, 
at  your  age,  this  strange  marriage  could 
have  been  contracted,  without  your  fa- 
ther's consent  or  knowledge  ?" 

After  a  few  moments  silence  she  be- 
gan ;  but  her  narrative  was  so  often  in- 
terrupted by  her  sighs,  or  Sidney's  ques- 
tions and  exclamations,  that  it  would 

F  2  not 
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not  be  as  intelligible  to  my  readers  as  a 
connected  story :  and  besides,  there 
were  circumstances  she  did  not  under- 
stand, and  effects  whose  causes  she  had 
not  developed*  None  but  the  author 
can  know  the  hidden  springs .  which 
move  the  world  of  his  creation;  and  the 
scholar  and  philosopher  who  requires  a 
reasonable  apology  for  the  unreasonable 
marriage  of  Zemira,  must  read  carefully 
the  three  succeeding  chapters.  Every 
lady,  and  every  lady's  man,  will  surely 
peruse  them,  and  without  skipping^ 
when  assured  they  are  all  about  love. 


. « .. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Dost  thou  love  rae  ?     I  know  thou  wilt  say  ay^ 
And  I  wiil  take  thy  word.— ^ 
Yet  if  thou  thinkest  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  else  not  fur  the  world. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Zemira  Atkinson  was  an  only  child, 
and  her  mother  dying  when  she  was  an 
infant,  the  heart  of  her  father  seemed  to 
rest  on  her  alone.  He  did  not  merely 
love,  he  idolized  her,  and  expected  from 
her  a  return  of  the  same  extravagant 
affection.  She  was  a  sweet-tempered, 
warni-hearted  child,  so  gentle,  that  re- 
straint of  any  kind  seemed  almost  unne- 
cessary. Why  need  sjie  be  troubled 
with  lectures — be  taught  she  must  some^ 
times  control  her  inclinations,  and  that 
..  :  F  8  the 
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the  world  was  fraught  with  disappoint- 
ment  ?  Her  father  never  intended  she 
should  be  exposed  to  temptation  or  sor- 
row. He  had  wealth  to  gratify  her 
every  wish — be  would  jselect  her  friends, 
direct  her  affections  to  the  high  minded 
and  worthy,  provide  her  amusements, 
encourage  her  studies,  and  in  seeing 
her  happy  he  should  ensure  his  own 
felicity:  but 

**  There's  a  diviDity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will.*' 

The  web  of  human  life  ifi  never  unmiiv 
gled ;  and  let  no  one  fancy  he  or  his 
shall  be  exempt  from  misfortune,  or  in* 
&lHble  to  error.  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  flatter  our  offspring  with  the 
hope  of  being  good,  without  exertions  or 
sacrifices;  or  that  the  whole  universe 
will  move  in  unison  with  theur  wishes, 
and  for  their  happiness.  Among  the  in* 
structors  Mr.  Atkinson  provided  for  his 
daughter,  was  a  Mr.  Stuart,  a  young 

-  ^  gentleman 
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gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  liberally 
educated^  of  fine  talents,  and  whose 
prospects  had  once  been  brilliant.  But 
losses  and  crosses  occurred,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled,  after  leaving  college, 
to  earn  money  before  he  could  complete 
his  studies  for  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
hw  visit  to  the  south  was  to  seek  em- 
ployment as  a  preceptor  in  the  lan*^ 
guages.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  highly 
pleased  with  his  appearance,  and  satisfied 
with  the  credentials  of  character  and 
scholarship  he  exhibited ;  and  he  employ- 
ed him  to  instruct  in  French  and  Latin, 
Ms  daughter,  and  a  boy  whom  he  had 
adopted,  giving  him  a  large  salary. 

Zemira,  then  not  quite  fifteen,  was 
**  gay  as  a  lark,  and  innocent  as  gay  f 
one  of  those  sweet,  happy,  laughing 
fairies,  that  so  soon  weave  their  spells 
around  the  hearts  of  the  brave  or  wise, 
when  their  lofty  souls  are  saddened  by 
cane  or  misfortune.  Stuart  instructed 
her  with  all  the  attention  a  faithful  pre^ 

F  4  ceptor 
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ceptor  should  do ;  and  he  soon  loved  ber, 
with  all  the  ardour  a  young  man  of  the 
most  exquisite  sensibility,  and  entirdy 
unengaged,  could  do.  It  was  his  first 
love ;  he  feared  it  would  be  hopeless,  for 
he  saw  her  father  was  a  proud  man,  and 
expected  a  proud  fortune  for  his  child. 
Would  he  give  her  away  to  a  Yankee 
3choolmaster  ?  And  Stuart  considered 
it  all,  and  he  felt  it  was  dishonourable  to 
attempt  winning  her  affection  when 
thus  committed  to  his  care.  A  hundred 
times  he  resolved  to  leave  the  place  and 
the  employment,  and  Zemira  and  her 
father.  These  resolutions  were  always 
taken  when  absent  from  his  pupil;  a 
tone — a  look  of  hers,  altered  his  plans 
in  a  moment.  Then  he  remembered  his 
engagement  to  her  father,  and  fancied 
he  had  power  to  command  his  own  pas- 
sions, and  that  his  secret  would  never  be 
discovered ;  and  a  soft  ray  of  hope  would 
fall  on  his  path — -it  might  be,  it  might 
be  she  would  be  his.    He  redoubled  his 

^  assiduities 
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assiduities  to  please  and  oblige  Mr.  At- 
kinson ;  but  the  'more  he  won  his  con- 
fidence, and  the  better  he  understood 
his  character,  the  less  reason  he  saw  to 
hope  he  would  give  him  Zemira. 

With  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  with  many 
other  nien,  wealth  and  success  were  cri- 
teria of  merit,  genius  and  learning  be- 
ing considered  as  appendages  only  which 
should  perhaps  attract  some  notice,  but 
which  might  be  dispensed  with  easily, 
and  without  much  inconvenience.  Peo- 
ple who  derive  all  their  consequence 
from  wealth,  and  have  received  their 
wealth  by  inheritance,  are  not  usually 
very  generous  to  encourage  talents,  or 
willing  to  acknowledge  that,  in  con- 
junction with  prudence  and  industry, 
they  may  soon  obtain  for  their  posses- 
sors even  a  higher  station  than  them« 
aelves.  Those  who  are  rich  can  conceive 
of  no  happiness  without  riches ;  for  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  satisfaction  the  exer- 
tion to  obtain  eminence  or  &rtune  ex- 
i  ,  .  P  5  cites: 
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cites :  but  moralize  for  youfBelves ;  the 
reader  who  cannot  will  never  be  wise. 
I  must  to  my  story. 

Zemira,  meantime,  was  as  unsuspect- 
ing  of  the  passion  she  had  inspired,  as 
she  was  of  the  one  she  entertained.  She 
had  scarcely  heard  of  love,  and  never, 
in  her  life,  thought  seriously  on  the 
subject.  Happy  in  the  indulgent  affec- 
tion of  her  father,  and  charmed  with 
the  lessons  of  literature  and  wisdom  im<* 
parted  by  her  instructor,  she  did  not 
think  from  whence  arose  the  exquisite 
bliss  she  was  enjoying.  And  when  her 
father  told  her  of  his  plans  fbr  her  fth 
ture  felidty,  she  would  press  his  hand, 
while  the  tear  of  delight  trembled  in  her 
dark  eye,  and  exclaim-^^^  Why  do  yxMi 
feel  so  anxious  about  me  ?  I  never  can 
be  happkr  * 

She  did  not  know  why  she  ^o  lovtd 
tQ  have  her  tutw  linger  in  her  apart-^ 
ment;  nor  why  she  so  often  studied 
questions  to  detain  him;  nor  why  it 

seemed 
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seemed  so  lonely  when  he  was  away ; 
nor  why  she  always  counted  the  hours 
of  his  absence.    She  did  not  think  of 
loving  him.     He  was  her  instructor, 
and  her  father's  friend ;  she  ought,  there* 
fore^  to  feel  interested  in  his  fortune ; 
and  he  was  so  noble  and  amiable,  she 
must  admire  his  sentiments  and  con-^ 
duct    So  she  would  have  reasoned,  had 
she  been  called  on  to  defend  her  par* 
tiality;   but  she  was  so  insensible   of 
her   love  for   Stuart,    that    she  never 
framed  an  excuse  to  justify  or  conceal  it. 
But  suddenly  his  behaviour  altered. 
He  no  longer  listened  to  her  questions 
with  a  smile,  or  drew  his  chair  nearer 
while  giving  an  explanaticm ;  he  came 
bat  at  the  stated  moment,  and  staid  only 
to  hear  her  recitation.    He  entered  the 
room   with  a  gravity  of  countenance 
bordering  on  severity,  and  often  left  it 
without  once  turning  to  give  any  direo* 
tions  for  the  next  lesson.    He  grew  pale, 
thin,  and  melanclioly,  and  to  aU  her  in« 

F  6  quiring 
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quiring  and  sympathizing  looks,  only 
answered  with  a  suppressed  sigh. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  him?' 
was  a  question  she  repeated  to  hertelf* 
a  thousand  times  in  a  day.  She  feaired 
that  she  had  done  something  to  ofiend 
him,  and  taxed  her  memory  for  some 
omission  of  civility,  some  inattention  to 
instruction,  and  redoubled  her  diligence- 
all  was  vain ;  he  heeded  no  attentions 
she  offered,  no  arts  she  practised-— he 
was  cold  and  indifferent :  so  she  believ- 
ed,  yet  she  did  not  mention  it  to  her 
father  ;  for  some  how,  though  she  knl^w 
not  why,  she  shrunk  from  exposing  her 
thoughts  to  him.  And  of  what  could 
she  accuse  Stuart  ?  he  heard  her  lessons, 
he  gave  her  the  stipulated  instruction. 
Should  she  complain  his  smiles  were 
withdrawn  ?— ^would  not  her  father  say 
— "  Foolish  girl !  what  are  his  smiles  to 
the  heiress  of  Atkinson  !'* 

At  length  she  felt  so  wretched,  she 
determined  to  come  to  an  explanation, 

an4 
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and  know  the  reasons  for  his  altered  be- 
haviour. It  was  several  days  after  this 
resolution  was  formed  before  she  could 
gatfa^  courage  to  put  it  in  execution. 
He  left  the  apartment  so  suddenly,  she 
(tould  not  begin. — "  The  next  time" — 
he  came  again  and  departed  as  before. 
One  day,  when  she  had  finished  her 
recitation,  she  looked  up  and  saw  he  had 
covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  she  thought  he  wept.  She  burst 
into  tears. 

Stuart  gazed  on  her  astonished — "  Ze- 
mira,  why  do  you  weep?*' 

"  How  have  I  offended  you  ?"  said 
she. 

"  Offended  me !"  replied  Stuart,  in- 
credulously. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  are  offended ;  you 
appear  so  differently  from  what  you 
did.  You  are  silent,  and  look  so  sad, 
and  sometimes,  I  fancy,  angry.  Pray 
tell  me  what  I  shall  do  to  make  you 
happy,  and  regain  your  favour  ?" 

"Good 
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«  Good  God  r  burst  from  Stuart's 
heart.  He  seized  both  her  hands,  and 
pressed  them  to  his  bosom ;  all  his  reso- 
lutions of  prudence  were  vanquished 
by  her  pathetic  appeal,  and  be  poured 
out  his  whole  souL  Zemira,  abashed^ 
confounded,  scarce  drew  her  breath-— 
frightened  at  his  vehemence  of  pasdon, 
yet  rejoiced  that  he  was  not  angry,  that 
he  loved  her — ^yes,  he  loved  her,  and  at 
that  moment  she  did  not  think  she 
could  ever  again  be  unhappy :  but  the 
doud  soon  returned  on  the  brow  of 
Stuart.  He  knew  the  obstacles  to  theii^ 
union,  and  bis  nice  sense  of  honour  con- 
demned the  declaration  he  had  made, 
B!k  a  violation  of  the  confidence  with 
which  her  father  had  entrusted  this 
lovely  girl  to  his  instruction.  He  re- 
leased her  hands,  started  from  his  seat, 
and  regarding  her  a  moment,  said,  in  a 
tone  rendered  touching  by  sorrow— 
"  Zemira,  I  must  leave  you-— even  now 
leave  you.    Your  father  will  never  con* 

sent 
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sent  to  our  union,  and  to  stay  and  en- 
deavour to  win  your  love,  and  then  be 
oompelled  to  part,  would  only  add  to 
my  aifierings.  Farewell !  I  must  go 
far,  and  endeavour  to  forget  you.  The 
attempt,  I  feel,  will  be  vain,  yet  I  ask 
you  not  to  regret  me.  You  are  sur- 
rounded with  blessings ;  let  not  my  re- 
membrance ever  prevent  your  enjoying 
them.  I  would  not  plant  one  care  in 
your  happy  heart.    Farewell,  &rewell  !** 

He  was  leaving  the  apartment  She 
started  up.-^'*  Stay,  Stuart,  stay  one 
moment,  I  entreat  you." 

He  turned,  saw  her  quivering  lip^  hev 
pale  cheek,  sprung  and  caught  her  as 
she  was  falling  to  the  floor.«— ^^  Zemins 
Zetaimr  he  exclaimed  almost  wildly, 
aa  he  bore  her  to  the  window. 

As  hefrnmounced  her  name  she  opeiK 
ed  her  eyes,  and  looking  up,  faintly  said' 
— •*  Do  you  still  intend  to  leave  me  ?^ 

•*  Why  should  I  stay?**  inquired  he, 
mournfully. 

"For 
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*'  For  my  sake,"*  she  replied,  covering 
her  blushing  face  with  her  hand. 

Stuart  could  scarcely  credit  his  hear- 
ing. The  violence  of  his  emotion  shook 
his  frame.  He  endeavoured  to  reason, 
to  reflect,  but  passion  conquered.  Again 
he  urged  his  love,  and  found  he  was  be- 
loved. Zemira  could  not  dissemble; 
she  was  artlessness  itself;  though  nature 
had  '^  wrought  in  her  so,"  that  she  ha4 
never  given  him  any  suspicion  of  her 
attachment  till  his  declaration  demand- 
ed a  return.-*-^^  Can  I,  Zemira,  flatter  my- 
self with  the  hope  you  will  be  mine  ?" 
whispered  Stuart 

Her  smile  might  have  imparted  hope 
to  despair  itself  while  she  replied — 
*'  Ask  my  father ;  if  he  consents,  I  shall 
not  refuse.  And  he  will  consent;  for 
he  has  often  declared  he  lived  only  to 
contribute  to  my  happiness." 

Stuart  shook  his  head.— ^*  I  am  a  poor 
man,  my  love,  and  the  rich  see  no  merit 
in  such." 

"You 
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You  wrong  my  father,"  she  replied ; 
he  loves  and  respects  you.  He  has 
wealth  enough  for  us  both,  and  why 
should  he  care  from  which  party  the 
abundance  is  supplied  ?  Oh,  whefn  he 
£nds  his  consent  is  necessary  to  my 
happiness,  he  will  not  withhold  it." 

The  cold  snows  that  wrap  the  frozen 
earth,  like  the  shroud  of  nature,  are  not 
more  unlike  the  soft  dews  which  sparkle 
on  the  bosom  of  the  summer  rose,  than 
are  the  feelings  of  selfish  age  and  gene- 
rous youth.  The  dews  and  snows  are 
both  exhaled  from  the  same  source — 
they  descend  from  the  same  skies ;  yet 
who  can  discover  their  similitude  ?" 

Stuart  felt  their  difference  on  his 
heart,  as  slowly  he  walked  down  the 
broad  avenue,  to  seek  Mr.  Atkinson,  who 
had  retired  to  his  garden.  He  saw  him 
in  an  arbour.  There  are  but  few  men,  and 
I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  true 
lover  but  trembled  when  approaching 
the  guardian  of  his  fair  one,  with  an 

inten- 
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intention  of  asking  consent :  and  Stu- 
art trembled,  but  he  told  his  errand  like 
a  D3an« 

'^  Zemira,**  savi  the  old  gentleman,  re^^ 
garding  the  petitioner  with  an  eye  of 
lightning,  ^  Zemira,  you  say,  has  ac- 
cepted your  suit,  if  I  will  consent.*' 

^  She  has;* 

Mr.  Atkinson  paused  a  moment,  as  if 
to  deliberate,  and  Stuart  hoped,  though 
the  paleness  of  the  father's  face,  the  pale-* 
ness  of  rage,  forbade  him  to  indulge 
it  But  suspense  was  not  long;  Mn 
Atkinson  only  paused  to  gather  strength 
to  express  his  wrath,  and  then  it  burst 
forth  like  the  thunder  of  a  torrent. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  pain- 
ful to  record  his  language*— the  ravings 
of  a  Bedlamite  are  not  more  frantic  He 
poured  his  curses  on  the  ingratitude  and 
arts  of  Stuart,  and  on  the  weakness  and 
simplicity  of  his  daughter.  Epithets 
the  most  opprobrious,  and  contempt  the 

most 
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nuat  fgBi]mg,  seemed  inadeqaste  to  axi- 
vey  the  bitterness  of  his  soul ;  and  no 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Stuart  to  appease 
or  moderate  his  anger,  were  of  the  least 
avsil^  till,  exhausted  by  his  own  vio- 
lence, he  was  compelled  to  stop  to  reoo* 
rer  biieatiu 

*^  You  have  heaped  your  reproaches 
on  me,^  said  Stuart,  when  he  could 
speak,  ^  but  they  shall  not  mav^  me^ 
for  Giod  and  my  own  conscience  will  wit* 
ness  I  do  not  deserve  them." 

**  You  deserve  the  gallows  T*  cried  the 

furious  father,  *^  and  I  doubt  not  you 

will  yet  grace  it.     Such  dissimulation 

and  ingratitude  will  not  go  unpunished. 

But  go,  go  from  me !  I  will  not  listen 

to  any  apology.     I  owe  you  for  your 

last  quarter — ^there  is  the  money  ;  take 

it,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again. 

You  may  send  for  your  clothes,  but 

never  presume    to    darken   my  doors 

yourself.'* 

As  he  ended  he  threw  the  mcmey  at 

Stuart, 
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Stuart,  walked  hastily  out  of  the  arbour, 
and  proceeded  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  a  man  of  strong  and 
ardent  passions;  but  they  were  oom- 
pletely  subjected  to  the  control  of  rea- 
son ;  and  his  own  disappointment  was 
forgotten,  while  he  sighed  to  think  a 
man,  an  old  man,  should  exhibit  such  an 
ungovernable  and  furious  spirit. — *'  I 
pity  him,"  thought  he ;  "  my  own  '  sun, 
darkened  as  it  is  by  misfortune,  is  bright 
to  his.  There  are  scorpions  in  his  bo* 
som,  whose  sting  is  more  keen  than  the 
gripe  of  poverty.  My  sorrows  have 
arisen  from  casualties  I  could  not  avoid ; 
his  misery  is  the  result  of  his  own  wil* 
fulness  and  folly ."^ 

As  Mr.  Stuart  could  devise  no  ex* 
pedient  either  to  conciliate  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, or  see  Zemira  again  without  en* 
countering  him,  which  he  did  not  like 
to  do  in  her  presence,  fearing  unpleasant 
consequences  might  ensue,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  obey  the  bidding  of 


« . 
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his  employer,  and  depart.  The  devoted 
lover,  who  has  experienced  a  similar 
doom  of  banishment  from  his  mistress, 
and  only,  he  can  conceive  what  his  grief 
must  have  been.  There  are  but  few 
such  despairing  swains  in  our  land  of 
Hberty  and  equality,  and  therefore,  should 
I  draw  the  picture  ever  so  touching  and 
true,  it  could  neither  excite  sympathy 
by  its  tenderness,  nor  admiration  for  its 
justness. 

Stuart  went  to  the  house  of  an  emi- 
nent merchant  in  the  city,  who  had 
shown  him  many  civilities,  and  on 
whose  counsels  he  thought  he  might 
depend,  and  asked  his  advice  what 
course  to  pursue.  Mr,  Lee  respected 
and  loved  Stuart ;  and  besides,  being  a 
brother  freemason,  he  felt  bound  to  as- 
sist him.  After  listening  to  Stuart's  his- 
tory of  his  love  and  grief,  he  said — "  If 
you  have  any  hope  of  obtaining  Mr. 
Atkinson's  consent,  there  is  but  one 
course ;  you  must  acquire  wealth,  and  a 

pretty 
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pretty  largis  sum  too,  as  that  otJLj  will 
be  a  passport  to  his  favour.  It  is  strangcv" 
continued  Mr.  Lee^  ^*  and  yet  it  is  tine, 
that  we  usually  find  the  greater  a  man's 
stores,  the  more  inordinate  ace  hiide- 
idres,  espeeially  if  he  consider  wealth  ne- 
cessary to  rank  and  character.  Property 
here  has  such  an  e£Pect  imidi  more  than 
at  the  north ;  because  wherever  slavery 
is  estabtisbed^.  to  labour  will  be  disrepu^ 
table  for  a  free  white  man ;  and  while 
tbis  prejudice  operaiCes  on  the  minds  of 
a  community^  the  wealth  that  will  exi- 
empt  from  exertion  becomes  absolutdy 
indispensable.  You  must  therefore- enn 
deavour  to  push  your  fortune  ;  and.  weise 
you  willing  to  hazard  the  peidls  of  the 
tsea^  I  could,  employ  you  m  a  lucrative 
situation." 

^  I  sjaoidd  not  fear  the  danger;,  the* 
distance  might  appal  me  more,**  replied! 
Stuart  '^  But  where  would  you  send 
me?" 

•*  My  agent  in   New  York  is  now 

fitting 


JbiDg  out  cdoe  of  my  vessiels  for  a  voy- 

jg^  to  the  Mediterrao/ean ;  I  want  a 

uperinteodaiit,  <m  whose  capacity  and 

:ailh{ulness  I  can  reiy.     If  you  would 

undertake  the  business,  you  shall  have 

an  opportuulty  of  some  advantageous 

qpecuiatiotts ;  and  besides,  I  will  allow 

you  a  liberal  compensation.'* 

^  And  leave  the  country  without  see- 
ing^ Zemira»  without  letting  her  know 
my  destination,  and  entreating  hev  to 
be  faithful  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  my  dear  sir,,  for  in  that 

case  I  fear  you  would  he  tempted  to 

diown  your  sorrows,,  not  in  the  flowing 

bowl,^  but  m  the  briny  deep.    Yet,  ifi 

Mr.  Atkinsoa  has  really  said  aad  awortt 

you  ahaU  not  see  Zemira  s^ain,  it  witt 

be  very  difficult  for  you  to  obtein  an  in^ 

terview.    He  is  one  of  those  character 

who  always  make  it  a  point  of  honour 

atid  conscience  to  keep  theur  word,  thinks 

iag  by  tliat  means,  to  pass,  off  their  dog^: 

ged  obstinacy  for  manly  perseverance. 

Now 
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Now  the  man  who  tells  me  he  never 
alters  his  opinion,  I  immediately  set 
down  for  a  very  ignorant,  or  a  very  ob- 
stinate fellow — certainly  a  very  disa- 
greeable one ;  and  such  has  always  been 
the  social  character  of  Mr.  Atkinson." 

"  Then  you  are  proving,  that  for  me 
to  see  and  converse  with  Zemira  is  an 
impossibility  ?"  said  Stuart,  thoughtfully 

**  Oh  no,"  replied  Mr.  Lee,  laughing 
"  who  would  ever  attempt  to  prove  im 
possibilities  to  a  lover  ?  I  was  only  sta 
ting  some  of  the  difficulties  you  mus 
encounter ;  then  intending  to  ofier  m; 
mediation  in  .  the  affair,  and  should  th 
issue  be  successful,  the  more  credit  woul 
be  mine.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  usuf 
management  of  skilful  diplomatists, 
do  not  know  what  influence  I  migfa 
possess  with  Mr.  Atkinson;  our  a< 
quaintance  has  never  been  an  intimatemu 
Yet  if  you  please,  I  will  call  on  hin 
and  shall  doubtless  learn  something  G 

hi 
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is  intentions,  and  perhaps  be  able  to 
mvince  him  of  your  merits." 
Stuart  gladly  accepted  the  proposal, 
nd  after  Mr.  Lee  had  seen  his  guest 
ooommodated  to  pass  the  time  of  his 
bsence  pleasantly,  he  departed  on  his 
cnbassy. 


VOL.  II.  G  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


-''  My  dearest  husband. 


I  sometimes  fear  my  father's  wrath ;  but  nothing 

(Always  reserved  my  holy  duty)  what 

His  rage  can  do  on  me.    You  must  be  gone; 

And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 

Of  angry  eyes ;  not  comforted  to  live, 

But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world. 

That  I  may  see  again.  Cymbeline. 

Mb.  Atkinson  received  Mr.  Lee  with  a 
profusion  of  civilities ;  for  the  man  who 
has  just  fallen  out  with  one  friend  is 
usually  anxious  to  conciliate  another, 
either  to  strengthen  himself  against  the 
enemy  he  has  lately  made,  or  to  demon- 
strate he  has  a  heart  capable  of  friend- 
ship, whenever  he  meets  with  a  worthy 
object.  Few  persons  distrust  compli- 
ments when  paid  to  themselves,  because 
but  few  distrust  their  own  merits ;  un- 
less, 
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lessy  like  Mr.  Lee,  they  penetrate  the 
motives  of  the  speaker.  But  although 
he  suspected  Mr.  Atkinson's  uncommon 
flow  of  kindness  proceeded  from  that  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  from  rage  to  complai- 
sance which  he  had  just  experienced, 
and  expected,  should  he  mention  the 
name  of  Stuart,  to  see  a  return  of  the 
storm,  yet  he  determined  to  brave  the 
tempest,  rather  than  betray  the  interest 
of  the  lover ;  and  it  is  what  but  few  men 
would  have  done,  to  offend  a  rich  and 
powerful  neighbour,  by  appearing  in  be- 
half of  a  poor,  friendless  stranger.  But 
Xjee  and  Stuart  were  brother  freemasons. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Lee  in- 
troduced the  name  of  Stuart,  by  men- 
tioning the  proposed  voyage,  and  in- 
quired  of  Mr.  Atkinson  if  he  thought  he 
might  safely  trust  the  young  gentleman 
with  such  a  responsible  situation. 

"  I  can't-  answer  for  your  business," 
replied  Mr.  Atkinson,  his  anger  rekind- 
ling, **  but  Stuart  has  betrayed  my  con- 

G  2  fidence 
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fidence  most  cursedly !"  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  the  matter  as  it  appear- 
ed in  his  eyes,  breathing  denunciations 
against  Stuart,  and  lamenting  his  own 
folly  in  employing  him  ;  "  for,**  said  he, 
"  I  might  have  known  a  Yankee  peda- 
gogue would  stick  at  no  means  to  gain 
property.  I  don't  mean  any  reflections 
on  you,  Mr.  Lee ;  you  have  been  a  citi- 
zen here  a  long  time,  and  are  natural- 
ized to  our  customs,  and  have  imbibed 
our  generous  spirit;  and  besides,  you 
are  not  a  Yankee,  only  from  New  York; 
but  I  do  despise  the  people  of  the  North, 
that  come  like  locusts  to  devour  what- 
ever they  can  find.  To  better  himself 
is  the  first  study  of  a  Yankee;  and 
Heaven  knows  their  situation  needs  bet" 
tering;  but  I  have  no  intention  they 
shall  do  it  at  my  expence.  My  daugh- 
ter shall  never  marry  one  of  that  canting, 
hypocritical  race,  who  are  for  ever  de- 
claiming against  slavery,  and  yet  wish 

to 
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to  reduce  all  the  world  to  a  dependence 
m  thenaselves.*' 

•*  But,  Mr.  Atkinson,  I  have  often 
heard  you  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  of  your  daughter's  tutor." 
•  •*  Ah !  that  was  before  I  knew  him. 
[t  takes  a  long  time  to  find  out  the  cun- 
ning of  the  race.  Yet  I  might,  if  I  had 
only  had  any  thought,  have  found  out 
Stuart  before  now.  Why,  he  was  al- 
ways walking  and  looking  around  my 
plantation,  and  inquiring  about  the  ma- 
nagement, and  the  income,  and  suggest- 
ing plans  by  which  my  estate  might  be 
improved ;  and  I  fancied  it  was  all  done 
to  gratify  me,  by  showing  an  interest  in 
my  affairs :  fool  that  I  was,  not  to  see 
that  he  was  planning  for  himself !  And 
my  daughter  is  so  young,  it  is  no  won- 
der she  should  be  deceived.  But  his 
plans  are  blown  now.  He  never  shall 
tee  Zemira  again,  even  though  I  should 
be  compelled  to  confine  her  to  her  cham- 
ber till  the  day  of  her  death." 

G  3  "  You 
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*'  You  don't  confine  that  sweet  giri, 
I  hope?"  said  Mr.  Lee,  looking  asto^ 
nished. 

"  But  I  do,"  replied  the  other ;  "  and 
I  willy  till  that  villain  leaves  this  part  of 
the  country.  Oh,  'tis  here  the  ingrate 
has  wounded  me !"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  heart :  '^  he  has  stabbed  my  peace 
by  robbing  me  of  the  affection  of  my 
only  child,  and  I  will  never  forgive  him, 
even  though  I  knew  my  eternal  salvation 
would  be  forfeited  by  refusing." 

**  And  did  you  not  expect  your  daugh- 
ter would  love  some  man  besides  her 
father?  Did  you  mean  she  should  live 
in  celibacy  ?"  said  Lee. 

*'  No,  but  I  expected  she  would  be- 
stow her  love  on  a  man  I  could  approve ; 
and  then  the  gratification  of  her  wishes 
would  fix  another  bond  of  obligation  on 
her,  to  respect  me  for  thus  providing  for 
the  continuance  of  her  happiness.  But 
now,  Stuart  has  wheedled  her  out  of  her 
senses,  and  she  thinks  she  must  marry 

him 
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n  or  be  wretched  ;  and  she  regards  me 
a  tyrant,  and  feels  as  if  I  were  de- 
lving her  of  every  enjoyment.  Oh  ! 
2  shall  never  be  happy  again.*' 
In  spite  of  the  knowledge  that  this 
fiery  was  the  effect  of  his  own  unyield- 
^  prejudices,  Mr.  Lee  could  not  help 
mmiserating  the  grief  of  the  father, 
d  be  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  con- 
ace  him  of  his  unjust  accusations  of 
uart,  and  persuade  him  to  accept  him 
*  a  son-in-law.  But  his  arguments 
ight  as  .well  have  been  employed  to 
icb  philosophy  to  a  Sybarite.  His 
irds,  like  oil  poured  on  fire,  increased 
e  violence  of  the  old  man's  anger,  till 
I  extravagant  and  irreverent  language 
came  too  painful  for  Mr.  Lee  to  en- 
ire,  and  he  suddenly  made  his  exit. 
"There  is  no  hope  of  appeasing  or 
nvincing  Mr.  Atkinson/'  said  Lee  to 
;oart,  after  he  had  detailed  in  part  the 
irticulars  of  his  interview.  "  He  is  in 
more  terrible  rage,  I  presume,  than  you 

G  4  ever 
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ever  saw  any  one  indulge.     Your  oool 
climate  keeps  your  temperament  owl; 
and  the  perfect  equality  subsisting  m 
your  society,  makes  the  controlingof  the 
passions  more  indispensable   than  with 
us,  where  the  overflowings  of  wrath  may 
be  poured  out  on  the  heads,  and  bodies 
too,  of  unresisting  menials.     But  you 
will  also  find  our  virtues  are  proportion- 
ally more  warm  and  ardent;  this  you 
will  willingly  concede,  if  you  are  a  lovet 
of  Zemira,  as  no  doubt  but  you  inve^^ 
your  charmer  with  every  perfection  uf^ 
der  the  sun." 

"  No,"  replied  Stuart,  "  I  only  thin 
her  more  free  from  the  foibles  whic 
usually  blemish  such  perfections  and  a4  ^ 
vantages  as  she  possesses.  She  is  beau--^ 
tiful,  and  yet  neither  affected,  insolent^ 
or  vain ;  she  is  rich,  without  bein^ 
proud,  arrogant,  or  extravagant ;  and  she* 
has  always  been  indulged,  and  yet  is 
neither  petulant,  wilful,  or  selfish.*' 

"  So  you  make  her  a  paragon  at  last,** 

said 
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said  Le^-;  "  I  knew  it  would  end  there ; 
ind  indeed  I  think  she  is  well  worthy 
fouv  love.  But  now  the  only  question 
is  how  to  obtain  hen  I  can  contrive 
bdt  two  methods— -either  to  elude  the 
eyes  of  her  Argus,  and  steal  her  away, 
[>r  wait  till  they  are  closed  in  everlasting 
sleep* 

"  And  before  that  event,  his  cruelty 
will  either  have  broken  her  heart  or  her 
spirit ;  she  will  be  in  her  grave,  or  in  the 
arms  of  a  rival." 

**  You  are  for  expediting  matters,'* 
said  Lee,  smiling.  "  Then  suppose  you 
contrive  to  steal  her  away?— A  clandes- 
tine marriage  would  be  an  affair  of  some 
celebrity  in  your  history,  as  it  is  an 
event  so  seldom  occurring  in  our  coun- 
try. Who  knows  but  it  might  furnish 
a  good  plot  for  some  dramatist?  But 
it  is  uncertain  yet  whether  the  tragic  or 
comic  muse  must  be  invoked;  pray 
Heaven  it  be  not  Melpomene.  Yet  we 
have  some  excellent  characters  for  a  tra- 

G  5  gedy. 
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gedy.  There's  Mr.  Atkinson  very  much 
resembles  old  Capulet :  and  if  your  hit 
should  end  like  Romeo's— -—But  I  «L 
ways  thought  his  might  have  been 
avoided.  He  was  too  precipitate ;  you 
have  his  example  before  you,  and  wotdd 
doubtless  avoid  his  errors." 

"  And  when,"  said  Stuart,  "  was  a 
lover  ever  made  wiser  by  the  mistakes  or 
misfortunes  of  his  ill-starred  ^fellows?* 

*'  Oh  !  never,"  returned  Lee.  "  You 
lovers  are  just  like  the  girl  in  the  An^ 
bian  Nights,  who  was  in  search  of  the 
talking  bird,  golden  water,  and  singing 
tree ;  and  would  not  turn  back  for  warn* 
ing,  threat,  or  expostulation.  She  stop 
ped  her  ears  against  the  din ;  you  aie 
more  courageous ;  you  hear  it,  and  yet 
go  on." 

''  And  she  obtained  the  prize  which  a 
cowardly  retreat  would  have  forfeited^" 
said  Stuart.  **  And  true  lovers  always 
expect  to  obtain  one.  I  am  so  confide 
of  the  worth  of  her  I  am  seeking,  that  no 

hazard 
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iSBsrd  to  myself  would  stay  my  pursuit. 
only  pause,  fearing  rashness  on  my 
vt  might  involve  her  in  distress. 
oidd  I  only  see  her !" 

•*You  can  write  to  her,"  observed 
ff  .  Ijee. 

••  And  how  shall  my  letter  be  con- 
sycd?* 

^  Easily  enough.  You  know  Tom ; 
ell,  that  fellow  I  purchased  soon  after 
came  here.  He  was  such  a  faithful 
rvant,  that  about  eight  years  ago  I 
Kve  him  his  liberty.  He  afterwards 
ntinued  with  me  some  time,  till  Mr. 
.tkinaon,  hearing  of  his  faithfulness, 
id  always,  by  some  nieans,  being  trou- 
cd  to  obtain  good  overseers,  offered 
on  such  enormous  wages,  I  advised 
im  to  accept.  He  has  since  resided 
lere;  but  still  gratitude  to  me  will 
Bompt  him  to  any  service  or  sacrifice  I 
quire.  He  can  carry  your  letters  to 
emira^  and  return  her  answers;  for  he 

G  6  is 
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is  cunning  and  dexterous  as  a  juggler, 
and  would  outwit         *' 

The  offer  was  accepted — the  letter 
written  and  dispatched.  It  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  good  sense  and  real  passion 
of  Stuart,  to  record,  that  his  love-letter 
was  not  unmeaning  rhapsody  —  alter- 
nately fire  and  frost ;  now  breathing  out 
his  affections,  and  now  lamenting  his 
destiny. 

He  addressed  Zemira  as  his  friend, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  his  confidence 
— as  a  reasoning  being,  and  therefore 
able  to  understand  his  situation,  and  as- 
sist him  with  her  counsel.  He  explain- 
ed his  intentions  and  hopes,  stated  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Lee,  and  asked  her  whether, 
in  the  event  of  his  acceptance,  she  would 
still  continue  her  faith,  and  at  his  return, 
allow  him  to  claim  her  for  his  own. 

Early  next  morning  her  answer  ar- 
rived.    It  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  so  devoid  of  dissimulation  or  ar- 
tifice. 
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tifice,  that  it  may  be  worthy  inserting  as 
a  unique  of  its  kind. 


"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  letter  was  the  first  con- 
solation I  have  received  since  we  parted. 
You  have  not  then  forgotten  me ;  you 
will  not  then  forget  me,  though  my  fa- 
ther has  treated  you  so  angrily :  but  he 
is  my  parent^  and  has  always  been  so 
kbid,  I  must  bear  with  his  severity  now 
without  murmuring.  He  says  I  am  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  know  what 
will  most  conduce  to  my  own  happiness ; 
but  I  know  my  own  heart,  and  feel  that 
my  affections  can  never  be  altered  or 
divided.  By  your  letter,  I  perceive  you 
judge  it  best  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Lee,  and  perhaps  it  is  so.  Oh! 
these  cruel  prejudices  of  my  father,  that 
make  such  a  sacrifice  necessary.  Why 
should  riches  be  thought  so  indispen- 
sable to  happiness  ?     I  should  rather  live 

in 
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in  poverty  all  my  life,  than  have  you 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  seas  to  ac- 
quire wealth :  yet,  if  you  think  it  best 
to  accept  your  friend's  offer,  I  wiU  not 
urge  your  stay ;  only  do  not  let  time  or 
distance  blot  Zemira  from  your  memory 
or  your  heart.  You  need  not  bid  me  be 
faithful :  I  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  the 
idea  of  you  is  blended  with  every  thought, 
every  sentiment,  and  lesson  you  have 
taught  me ;  and  when  I  read  over  those 
passages  in  my  books  your  pencil  mark* 
ed,  I  almost  fancy  I  can  again  hear  your 
voice.  I  shall  read  them  constantly 
during  your  absence.  But  what  will  re- 
mind you  of 

''  Zemiba  ? 
"  Postscript — My  father  confines  me 
closely  to  my  chamber,  yet  allows  me 
every  indulgence  I  wish,  except  my  li- 
berty. I  suppose  I  am  foolish  to'  weep 
so  much,  and  I  endeavour  to  recollect 
all  you  have  urged  on  the  necessity  of 
self-command;  but  thinking  of  your  ad- 
vice. 
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vice,  always  makes  me  weep  more.  I 
wish  I  bad  more  fortitude.  When  do 
yoa  leave  Savannah  ? 

«  Z.  A. 
••  Tuesday  night,  12  d clock r 


The  simple  and  pathetic  letter  of  Ze« 
mira  overcame  Stuart's  resolution,  and 
be  told  Mr.  Lee  he  could  not  embark 
in  an  enterprise  that  would  take  him  so 
far,  and  detain  him  so  long  from  that 
lovely  and  innocent  girl— certainly  not, 
if  he  must  leave  her  thus  exposed  to  the 
tyranny  of  her  father,  who  would  pro»- 
bably  confine  her,  till  he  could  find  a 
match  which  gratified  bis  ambition,  and 
then  compel  her  to  marry. — "  I  cannot," 
continued  he, "  endure  such  uncertainty. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  obviate  it ;  if 
Zemira  would  consent  to  many  me  be- 
fore my  departure,  and  Mrs.  Lee  would 
protect  her  during  my  absence.'* 

**  I  think  it  the  best  plan,**  replied 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Lee,  **  if  Zemira  would   consent^ 
and  could  escape  from  her  father.** 

"  The  escape  can  be  easily  eflfected,*^ 
said  Stuart,  ^^  could  I  persuade  Zemiia^ 
to    the    marriage.     The    proposal  wiU^ 
alarm — will  shock  her ;  yet  how  else  wil.T 
she  avoid  falling  a  victim  to  the  violence 
of   her    father?     His   commands,    hKS 
threats,  notwithstanding  the  sincerity  c^i 
her  affection  for  me,  would  overcome  hei 
resolution,  or  he  would  employ  artifie^ 
to  persuade  her  I  was  inconstant,  antS 
when  I  returned  she  would  be  lost  t<^ 
me."     The  workings  of  his  spirit  dis- 
played their  power,  and  even  his  self-- 
command  could  hardly  restrain  the  vio-- 
lence  of  his  emotion. 

"  If  Zemira  loves  you  as  your  merits 
deserve,  or  as  her  father's  anger  woul& 
imply,  she  will  certainly  yield  her  con-^ 
sent  to  your  entreaties,"  answered  th^ 
other;  "  and  I  think  you  had  better^ 
write ;  I  will  see  the  letter  is  conveyed 
immediately." 

With 
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With  more  trepidation  than  he  would 
bave  felt  in  facing  the  cannon's  mouth, 
MIt.  Stuart  sat  down  to  write  his  letter, 
entreating  Zemira  to  bestow  on  him  the 
ightf  as  he  now  possessed  the  inclina- 
ion,  to  protect  her. 

After  a  correspondence  of  several 
lays,  the  preliminaries  were  finally  set- 
led  ;  not  exactly  as  Stuart  desired,  but 
e  was  fain  to  acquiesce.  Zemira  yield- 
d  to  his  entreaties  ^d  arguments,  and 
ODsented  to  wed  him  privately  and  im- 
aediately ;  but  no  persuasions  could  in- 
luce  her  to  leave  her  father's  house, 
Aid  reside  in  that  of  Mr.  Lee. — "  My 
ather,"  said  she,  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
kuart,  "  is  now  very  infirm,  and  such 
in  abandonment  by  his  only  child  would 
ireak  his  heart ;  no,  I  cannot  leave  him 
it  present.  When  he  finds  you  are 
^ne  from  this  part  of  the  country,  he 
ivill  free  me  from  confinement,  and  again 
be  the  kind,  indulgent  parent  he  ever 
nras.     I  will  watch  his  declining  health, 

smooth 
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smooth  his  pillow,  and  contribute  all  in 
my  power  to  his  happiness ;  perhaps  he 
will  yet  relent — perhaps  he  will  say— 
*  Zemira,  when  Stuart  returns^  you  shall 
be  his."  Oh !  how  would  sudi  a  permis- 
sion from  his  revered  lips  confirm  my 
happiness !  but  should  he  still  retain  his 
prejudices,  and  endeavour  to  compel  me 
to  marry  another,  and  I  find  no  other 
resource  ixoxn  the  persecution,  then  will 
I  confess  my  marriage,  and  fly  to  your 
friends  for  protection,  and  there  await 
your  return." 

Stuart  had  nothing  to  urge  against 
this  plea,  except  his  fears  of  the  violence 
of  her  father's  passion,  should  the  mar« 
riage  by  any  accident  become  known  to 
him  during  her  husband's  absence.  This 
objection  was  finally  obviated  by  the 
promises  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  to  keep 
up  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  fa- 
mily of  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  should  dan- 
ger of  any  kind  threaten  Zemira,  to  in- 
terpose and  protect  her.  It  now  re- 
mained 
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maiiied  to  procure  the  release  of  the 
lady,  before  the  ceremony  could  be 
performed.  Mr.  Atkinson  had  vowed 
she  should  never  cross  his  threshold 
while  Stuart  remained  in  the  city,  and 
they  knew  he  would  keep  his  word; 
they  therefore  resorted  to  stratagem. 
Stuart  took  passage  in  the  stage,  osten- 
sibly for  New  York,  and  proceeded  se- 
veral stages,  to  obviate  all  possibility  of 
being  dogged  by  the  emissaries  of  At- 
kinson ;  then  hiring  a  private  carriage, 
he  returned  to  the  city,  and  arrived,  un- 
discovered, at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
where  he  remained  concealed.  Mr.  At- 
kipson,  meanwhile,  having  ascertained 
Stuart's  departure,  never  thought  of  a 
possibility  of  an  immediate  return,  for 
be  was  not  suspicious.  He  released  his 
daughter,  and,  as  if  to  make  amends  for 
t:he  rigour  with  which  he  had  confined 
lier,  insisted  on  her  going  out,  and  spend- 
ing some  time  with  her  friends.  An 
easy  opportunity  was  thus  presented  for 

the 
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the  marriage ;  and  she  and  Stuart  pledge 
ed  their  faith  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Lee, 
in  his  presence,  his  wife's,  and  a  lady, 
the  particular  friend  of  Zemira,  whose 
affection  and  secrecy  admitted  not  of 
suspicion. 

A  few  days  after  his  marriage,  Stuart 
was  obliged  to  take  leave  of  his  young 
bride,  and  actually  depart  It  was  a 
moment  that  called  for  the  exertion  of 
more  fortitude  than  he  bad  ever  before 
practised,  when,  with  her  fair  arm  en- 
circling his  neck,  she  wept  on  his  bosom 
her  last  adieu  :  it  was  one  of  those  part- 
ings that  **  press  the  life  from  out  young 
hearts."  He  was  obliged  to  suppress  his 
own  emotion  to  sooth  and  encourage 
her ;  and  he  promised  a  speedy  return, 
and  faithful  remembrance,  and  constant 
correspondence.  His  letters  were  to  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Liee,  enclosing  Zemira^s, 
who  could  convey  them  to  her  without 
being  discovered.  And  thus  they  part- 
ed—he on  a  foreign  destination,  and  she 

to 
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to  weep  his  absence  in  her  father's  lonely 
IlaUs. 

The  sorrow  and  desolation  of  such 
partings  are  not  felt  in  their  full  bitter- 
ness by  man.     He  plunges  in  business 
or  resorts  to  amusements;  new  scenes 
attract  his  notice — new  friends  solicit  his 
favour,  and  the  smile  he  at  first  only 
afiects,  soon  images  the  real  gaiety  of 
his  heart.     But  woman,  sad  and  seclu- 
ded, sits  alone  and  muses  on  joys  that 
are  past.     In  every  dream  of  her  fancy 
is  blended  the  image  of  her  lover ;  and 
every  tear  she  sheds  hallows  the  remem- 
brance of  his  friendship.     She  must  be 
faithful — "  she  cannot  choose  but  weep.'* 

Zemira  wept  almost  continually, 
though  her  father,  more  fond,  if  possible, 
than  ever,  tried  every  art  to  console  and 
divert  her.  But  her  melancholy  conti- 
nued; her  colour  fled,  find  her  health 
seemed  fast  declining.  Mr.  Atkinson, 
sensible  it  was  the  loss  of  her  lover  which 
thus  affected  her,  thought  the  best  me- 
thod 
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thod  of  dissipating  her  grief  was  to  giVe 
her  another ;  and  he  renewed  his  ooires- 
pondence  with  his  friend  Brainard,  of 
whose  nephew  and  heir  he  had  heaid 
much,  and  on  whom  he  had  fixed  as  the 
future  husband  of  Zemira.  To  accom- 
plish their  union  with  the  least  delay 
was  his  constant  study.  The  feeble 
state  of  his  own  health  forbade  him  to 
expect  a  long  continuance  of  life^  and  he 
fancied  he  could  die  happy,  if  he  saw  his 
daughter  the  wife  of  Sidney  Romelee. 
So  fondly  does  the  world  ding  around 
the  hearts  of  men !  And  when  they 
can  no  longer  enjoy  it  themselves,  they 
labour  to  direct  its  enjoyments  for  others. 
In  pursuance  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son informed  Zemira  she  must  make 
preparations  to  visit  South  Carolina,  and 
spend  the  winter  in  Charleston.  His 
health  required  journeying  and  change 
of  scene,  and  he  had  many  friends  in 
that  city  to  whom  he  was  anxious  his 
child  should  be  introduced. 

Zemira 
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Zemira  heard  this  declaration  with 
dismay :  she  could  not  think  of  an  in- 
troduction to  the  notice  of  strangers; 
she  could  not  leave  the  place  where  she 
often  fancied  she  heard  the  voice  of  her 
beloved  Stuart;  and  she  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  dearest  happiness  she  now 
enjoyed — the  perusal  of  his  letters,  which 
arrived  almost  daily ;  for  how  could  she 
receive  them  at  Charleston,  where  she 
knew  no  one  to  whom  they  might  safely 
be  directed  ?  But  her  entreaties  to  re- 
linquish or  defer  the  journey,  by  making 
her  father  suspect  she  intended  corres- 
ponding with  Stuart,  only  made  him 
hasten  her  departure ;  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  obey.  She  had  just  received  a 
letter  from  her  husband,  detailing  an 
account  of  his  success  in  prosecuting  the 
business  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  flat- 
tering his  hopes  with  a  fortunate  voyage, 
when  he  might  return  with  wealth  to 
support  his  sweet  wife,  claim  her,  and 
be  happy. — "  It  will  never,  never  be," 

thought 
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thought  she  often  during  her  journey, 
and  after  her  arrival  at  Charleston.  **  I 
shall  not  live  to  see  him  again."  But 
when  she  was  introdueted  to  Sidney, 
and  discovered  she  was,  by  her  father, 
destined  to  be  his  bride,  fear  and  grief 
did  indeed  nearly  deprive  her  of  exis- 
tence. She  was  completely  in  the  power 
of  her  parent,  and  separated  from  every 
friend  on  whom  she  had  any  claim  for 
assistance.  But  one  ray  of  hope  yet  re- 
mained— Sidney  Romelee  had  a  kind 
heart ;  he  could  sympathize  in  the  sor- 
rows of  others — and  more,  he  had  the 
power  to  relieve  them.  She  determined, 
whenever  he  declared  his  passion,  to  tell 
him  the  whole  of  her  story,  and  rely  on 
his  generosity  to  forgive,  pity,  and  assist 
her. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Bat  oh,  how  bitter  it  is  to  look  into  happiuess  through 
another  man's  ejes !  As  You  Like  It. 

"  And  what  do  you  expect  from  my  in- 
terference in  this  business,  madam  ?"  said 
Sidney,  with  an  air  of  petulant  haugh- 
tiness. 

Zemira  uncovered  her  face,  and  turn- 
ing her  dark  eyes,  bathed  in  tears,  upon 
him— "Oh!"  said  she,  "  I  hoped— I 
hardly  dare  tell  you — I  hoped  you  would 
be  my  friend,  and  conceal  all  from  my 
father^  and  make  him  believe  you  do 

not  wish  to  marry  me;  and "  she 

grew  paler, 

"  And  what  more?"  said  Sidney, 
trembling  with  suppressed  emotion — 
"  what  more  do  you  require  of  me  ?" 

VOL.  II.  H  "  Only — 
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"  Only — to  receive  Mr.  Stuart's  let- 
ters, and  convey  them  to  me.  My  fa- 
ther will  not  suspect  you,  and  I  must 
hear  from  my  husband,  or  my  heart 
will  break.  Will  you — will  you  do  it? 
Oh,  say  you  will!"  and  clasping  her 
hands,  she  leaned  towards  him  in  the 
attitude  of  entreaty. 

Sidney  might,  with  old  Norval,  have 
complained—"  Alas,  I  am  sore  beset  !'* 
He  professed  himself  her  devoted  lover, 
and  yet  i^hrunk  from  hearing  the  name 
of  friend — "  I  must  resign  her,"  thou^t 
he.  He  looked  at  her,  and  his  feelings 
overcame  his  resolution.—**  Oh,  Zemira !" 
exclaimed  he,  seizing  her  clasped  hands 
in  his,  **  why,  why  did  you  marry  him  ? 
You  say  you  esteem  me — you  wish  me 
for  a  friend — ah,  had  I  seen  you  before 
this  fatal  connexion,  could  I  have  ob- 
tained a  dearer  title,  my  whole  life 
should  have  been  devoted  to  your  hap- 
piness.    Zemira,  say  at  least,   if  you 

were 
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were  not  the  wife  of  Stuart,  you  might 
have  preferred  me." 

"  Mr.  Romelee,"  she  replied,  with 
such  an  air  of  modest  dignity  as  com- 
|)elled  him  instantly  to  release  her  strug- 
gling hands,  "  I  never  thouglit  of  pre- 
ferring any  man  to  my  husband.  I  said 
you  were  generous;  but  you  are  not 
like  him.  If  you  were  acquainted  with 
him,  you  would  not  wonder  at  my  par- 
tiality. Oh,  he  is  my  pride,  my  pre- 
ceptor, my  friend !  But  I  can  convince 
you  of  his  worth,  nobleness,  and  supe- 
riority," she  continued,  her  fiice  glow- 
ing with  animation :  *^  I  will  show  you 
his  letters;  and  then  you  can  judge  whe- 
ther he  is  not  worthy  of  my  confidence, 
my  heart." 

As  she  ended,  she  left  Sidney,  but 
jBOon  returned  with  a  small  ivory  box  in 
her  hand,  and  opening  it,  took  out  a 
'bundle  of  letters,  and  holding  them  to- 
^wards  the  discarded  lover,  said,  with. a 
4weet  smile — "  Here,  if  you  will  only 

H  2  peruse 
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peruse  these,  you  cannot,  I  am  sure  you 
cannot,  blame  my  choice.  But  do  re- 
turn them — they  are  dear  to  me  as  my 
life." 

Sidney  took  the  letters,  although  he 
would  willingly  have  been  excused  from 
seeing  them;  but  he  could  not  refuse, 
such  an  urgent  request,  especially  when 
made  by  such  a  persuasive  voice.  He 
took  them,  and  without  speaking,  bowed, 
left  the  house,  and  hurrying  home,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  chamber,  to  de- 
liberate what  course  to  pursue.  But  his 
mind  was  all  anarchy ;  and  at  last,  as  a 
refuge  from  his  own  thoughts,  he  took 
up  the  letters :  they  were  all  neatly  fold- 
ed, and  each  labelled  with  the  date  of 
its  reception. 

Although  Sidney  had  no  intention  of 
analyzing  the  mind  of  his  rival  by  a 
minute  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  several  epistles,  yet  he  naturally 
opened  the  first  in  order,  intending 
merely  to  glance  over  its  contents,  with- 

out 
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out  expecting  to  be  much  edified  by  the 
morality  or  consistency  of  a  love-letter. 
However,  he  made  no  pause  till  it  was 
finished,  and  then  laid  it  down  but  to 
take  up  another ;  nor  did  he  once  change 
his  posture  till  the  reading  of  the  whole 
was  accomplished.  The  hand-writing 
was  beautiful,  and  very  plain,  which 
much  facilitated  the  reading  and  com- 
prehending too ;  for  who  can  understand 
the  connexion  of  a  sentence,  when  ob- 
liged to  pause,  and  hammer,  and  spell 
one  half  the  words  composing  it.  But 
Sidney  thought  not  of  the  penmanship 
— ^it  was  the  sentiments  of  the  writer, 
so  noble,  so  wise,  so  just,  yet  expressed 
with  such  simplicity,  and  illustrated  and 
applied  with  such  anxious  yet  delicate 
tenderness,  to  direct  the  mind  and  con- 
duct of  his  pupil  and  bride.  There  were 
directions  for  the  regulation  of  her  time 
and  temper;  hints  on  the  selection  of 
books  and  the  choice  of  company ;  on 
the  advantages  of  a  taste  for  literature, 

H  3  when 
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when  kept  in  subordination  to  her  da« 
ties,  to  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of 
a  woman;  and  a  recommendation  of  the 
heaven-breathing  spirit  of  piety,  as  tJie 
beautiiier  which  added  loveliness  to  tke* 
lovely.  These  were  the  topics  intvo* 
duced  and  discussed  with  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  philosopher,  yet  with  aU- 
the  suavity,  feeling,  and  delicacy,  that 
friendship  and  love  could  inspire. 

"  He  is  worthy  of  her !"  exclaimed 
Sidney,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  padng 
the  apartment  with  rapid  steps.  **  She 
was  right  in  saying  I  was  not  like  him. 
I  have  worshipped  her  for  her  beauty, 
and  to  gratify  my  passion — Stuart  loved 
her  for  the  virtues  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance  showed  him  she  possessed ;  and  he 
is  employing  his  infl^ience  over  her  mind 
to  render  her  worthy  of  for  ever  retain- 
ing his  confidence  and  affection.  He 
sought  her  not  as  a  toy  for  the  moment, 
but  to  make  her  his  friend,  his  eompa-^ 
nion  through  life ;  for  this  she  loves^  hiflu* 

as 
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as  I  shall  never  be  loved.  I  may  obr 
tain  a  wife  or  mistress — wealth  would 
gaki  either,  though  a  man  were  deform- 
ed as  Msop, ;  but  a  friend,  a  true  love» 
who  will  *  love  on  through  each  change, 
and  love  on  till  we  die/  such  a  one  must 
be  deserved,  and  must  be  cherished.  I 
am  not  worthy  of  Zemira^  for  I  could; 
not  guide  aright  her  gentle  spirit,  tbjat 
would  so  entirely  commit  itself  to  mine 
tia  be  directed.  Yet  why  ?"  continued^ 
he»  sitting  down,  and  leaning  his  head 
OB  his  hand  with  a  mournful  expression 
of  countenance,  as  if  lamenting  over  the 
loss  of  long-cherished  hopes,  ^'  why  am 
I  thus  inferior  to  Stuart?  I  was,  in  child- 
hood, extolled  as  possessing  uncommon 
genius,  and  flattered  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  becoming  a  great  man,  and  now 
I  am,'— a  gay  one.  Strange,  that  the 
^^pectation  oi  being  able  to  bestow  a 
£pftu|ie:  on  a  child,  shoatd  lead  those 
^ho  have,  the  car^  of  his  instsiju^tion  to 
educate  him  only  to  spend  it !  as  if  they 

u  4  thought 
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thought  riches  possessed  the  quality  of 
imparting  knowledge,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  study  or  exertion.  Had  I  re- 
mained in  New  Hampshire,  and  won 
my  way  from  the  plough  to  the  honours 
of  a  college,  I  should  not  now  be  envy- 
ing the  superior  acquirements  of  even 
Stuart.  I  know  I  could  have  equalled 
him ;  but  luxury  has  uydone  me.  Wealth 
all  covet;  yes,  my  good,  sensible,  and 
contented  parents,  were  dazzled  by  its 
lustre,  and  thought,  by  placing  me  in  a 
situation  to  inherit  it,  I  should  of  course 
possess  the  advantages  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  convey.  But  they  erred,  or  I 
have  wretchedly  misimproved  my  op- 
portunities. And  is  there  then  no  pri- 
vilege attached  to  the  possession  of  vast 
riches  ?  Yes,  the  power  of  conferring 
benefits  on  those  less  favoured  by  for- 
tune's smiles.  It  is  there  I  can  excel 
Stuart:  and  I  will — ^yes — I  will  make 
him,  learned,  and  virtuous,  and  digni- 
fied as  he  is,  confess  hioiself  indebted  to 

me. 
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me  I  will  go  to  New  York,  find  out 
Stuart,  and  offer  him  such  inducements 
as  shall  make  him  forego  his  intended 
voyage.  I  will  restore  him  to  Zemira, 
and  by  the  influence  of  my  uncle,  re- 
concile Mr.  Atkinson  to  their  marriage. 
Then  Zemira  will  be  happy,  and  she 
will  faiess  me,  and  acknowledge  I  have 
a  soul  capable  of  estimating  worth ;  and 
I  shall  perhaps  feel  deserving  of  her  gra- 
titude." 

Sidney  was  an  enthusiast  in  whatevei 
he  heartily  engaged,  and  he  had  no 
sooner  taken  this  resolution,  than  he 
hastened  to  put  it  in  immediate  execu- 
tion. He  communicated  to  no  one  whi- 
ther he  was  going;  but  simply  informed 
his  uncle  he  wished  to  be  absent  a  few 
days,  on  an  expedition  from  which  he 
promised  himself  much  pleasure. 

His  uncle  consented,  though  not  with- 
out endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether 
his  business  had  any  reference  to  his 
nuptials,  which  '^.  Atkinson  was  anxi- 

H  5  ous 
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etis  should  be  celebrated  withottt  delay. 
— **  Mr.  Atkinson,"  said  his  uncle,  **^  toH 
me  Zemira  had  received  your  addresses. 
You  will  be  a  happy  man  it  she  loves 
you." 

How  often  the  face  speaks  a  language 
fbi*eign  to  the  heart !  Sidney  suppressed 
h  sigh,  and  forced  a  smile;  and  Mr. 
firainard  thought  he  was  happy. 

Early  the  next  morning  Sidney  took 
his  seat  in  the  New  York  stage.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  route,  and 
the  time  allowed  for  the  passage,  tnttj 
calculate  how  long  he  Was  performing 
the  journey.  Unluckily  I  am  ignorant 
of  both,  and  therefore  dare  not  state  the 
precise  time,  as  a  mistake  so-palpaUe 
amd  easily  detected,  would  undoubtedly 
draw  down  on  my  veracious  book  mapy 
a  censure  from  those  acute  critics,  wno 
discover  a  blander  much  quicker  than  a 
beauty.  A  mistake  in  a  volume  writ- 
ten  ostensibly  for  amusement!  Why, 
it  would  be  like  a  we^  in  a  garden  of 

flowers. 
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fiow^rsu    "Boot  it  up  instantly!"  cry 
the  1py$taQders»  aqd  qp  it  coroes^  no  one 
r€^garding,  till  too  late,  that  its  fibres 
were  entwined    around    those  of  the 
flpwer,  andf  thi^  1;K>tb  are  destroyed  to- 
gether.  With  a  little  patience,  carCj^  and 
delicate  attention,  this  might  have  been 
avoided:.     The  weed  could  have  been 
eradic^tedt  and  the  jQowers  r^miained  tp 
bloon)  more  beautifully,  ^nd  spread  a- 
broad  their  gay  and  perfunxed  petals, 
till  the  spot  where  the  weed  Qnce  stood 
alKHild  be  concealed  beneath  their  sha- 
dow.   Just  so  the  excellencies  of  a  wri-* 
ter  may  be  improved  by  kind  and  judi^ 
cious  criticism:  and  just,  too,  like  the 
unskilful  gardener,  the  ignorant,  envi* 
ous,  and  cruel  reviewer,  may  lacerate 
the  very  heart-string$,  and  destroy  the 
budding  hopes  of  sensibility,  by  drag- 
ging forth  every  fault  o£  a  performance, 
-while  the  excdlencies  are  unregarded  or 
destroyed. 

But  this  is  a  digression,  and  wUl  i^e 
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as  digressions  usually  do — be  called  dvU. 
Dull!  what  a  convenient,  comprehen- 
sive, critical  word!  our  language  has 
not  its  fellow. 

Sidney  Romelee  pursued  his  way 
without  interruption,  and  arrived  at  the 
end  of  his  journey  safely,  and  in  good 
health.  No  sooner  was  he  set  down  at 
the  hotel,  than,  directed  by  Stuart's  let- 
ters to  Zemira,  he  proceeded  to  his 
lodgings,  and  inquired  if  he  were  within. 

The  waiter  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Sidney  then  sent  up  his  name,  and 
requested  an  immediate  interview,  on 
business  of  importance. 

The  waiter  soon  returned,  saying— 
"  Mr.  Stuart  is  engaged,  sir,  but  says 
he  will  attend  to  your  business  now,  if 
it  does  not  require  long  attention." 
Then  motioning  Sidney  to  follow  him, 
he  began  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

This  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  re- 
jected  lover.  In  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  the  journey,  he  had  thought  but  of 

reaching 
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reaching  the  city  in  time  to  find  Stuart 
before  he  embarked,  without  consider- 
ing the  consequences  which  might  re- 
sult from  an  interview  with  him.     But 
now,  when  so  near  the  completion  of 
his  wishes,  embarrassments  he  had  not 
anticipated    began    to    appear.     What 
should  he  say  to  Stuart  ?  and  how  in- 
troduce   the    particular    business    that 
brought  him  to  the  city?    Should  he 
tell  the  husband  he  had  made  love,  se- 
rious,  ardent  love,   to  his  wife?    and 
how  would  he  relish  the  intelligence? 
Sidney  ran  over  in  his  mind  every  di- 
lemma to  which  unfortunate  lovers  had 
been  reduced,  but  found  no  parallel  for 
bis  case,  and  no  precedent  to  guide  his 
behaviour.     Once  he  paused,  almost  re- 
solved to  turn  back,  and  leave  the  affair 
unexplained;  but  he  was  within  three 
steps  of  the  apartment— the  waiter  al- 
iready  had  reached  the  door.—**  I  must 
proceed  now,'*  thought  our  hero,  "  and 
my  communication  shall  be  regulated 

by 
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b]r  the  appearance  of  Stuact ;  perhaps  be 
k  not  so  formidable  as  I  icnagine." 

The  servant  opened  the  door»  and 
Sidney  entered. — "  Mr.  Stuart,**  said  the 
waiter,  motioning  towards  a  gentleman 
who  was  seated  before  a  table  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room ;  then  instantly 
retreating,  he  closed  the  door. 

Stuart  raised  his  head  as  the  waiter 
pronounced  his  name,  and  fixed  a  scru- 
tinizing gaze  on  the  stranger ;  and  Sid- 
ney Romelee  felt  bis  heart  beat,  and  his 
cheek  flush,  beneath  the  penetrating 
regards  of  the  Yankee  schoolmaster. 
He  stood  exactly  iixxiting  Stuart  and  a 
favge  mirror,  and  the  view  of  his  W9n 
fine,  as  compared  with  that  oif  hk  rival, 
did  not  afibrd  him  much  pleasure. 

Sidney  had  often  been  told  he  wafi  a 
handsome  fellow,  and  it  is  not:  stiraoge 
if  he  sometimes  indulged  a  little  sekS- 
cknnplacen^  on  hb  good  appearance; 
but  he  now  saw  of  how  small  account, 
tiipedaUy  for  a  mai^  is  a  ^^  set  of  fear 

tures 


tures  or  complexion'*  to  the  perfection 
of  the  human  countenance. 

Stuart's  features,  examined  by  the 
rules  of  art,,  were  irregular,  and  bis 
complexion,  though  clear  and  healthy, 
had  nothing  of  the  delicacy  or  bloom 
that  usually  distinguishes  students  from 
men  of  business  (the  htoom  can  only  be 
claimed  by  those  who  burn  no  midnight 
oil ;  remember  that,  and  be  careful,  ye 
dandy  students.)  His  was  the  beauty 
of  deep  thought,  the  lofty  expression  of 
superior  intelligence,  giving  to  his  coun- 
tenance an  irresistible  fasdnation,  while 
a^' gravity,  almost  approaching  sadness, 
tdd  the  struggles  he  had  to  maintain 
with  the  world,  which  had  always  seem- 
ed adverse  to  his  happiness.  But  the 
animation  of  his  eye  at  once  evinced  he 
did  not  shrink  from  the  contest;  bis 
eyes  literally  flashed  forth  the  feelings 
and  meaning  of  his  soul,  and  seemed  to 
read  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  those 
who  approached  him,   and  few  could 

meet 
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meet  their  keen,  searching,  expressive 
glance,  without  feeling  a  sense  of  infe- 
riority. Oh,  the  eye  is  the  index  of  the 
mind !  and  let  Gall  and  Spurzheim  exar 
mine  the  bumps  of  the  cranium,  one 
glance  of  the  eye  tells  more  than  all. 

"  Your  name  is  Romelee,  I  believe  ?** 
said  Stuart,  examining  his  card. 

Sidney  bowed. 

"  You  have  business  of  importance, 
the  waiter  told  me." 

"  Yes — ^yes,"  stammered  out  Sidney, 
and  all  was  silence. — "  Would  to  Heap 
ven,"  thought  he,  **  some  trap  door 
would  kindly  open  beneath  my  feet !  i 
should  care  little  where  I  landed,  if  once 
freed  from  this  awkward  dilemma." 

"  I  am  in  haste,"  observed  Stuart, 
**  and  shall  be  obliged  to  urge  the  dis- 
patch of  your  affairs  with  all  convenient, 
speed." 

"  Yes,  sir — yes,"  said  Sidney,  and 
drew  towards  the  table ;  then  suddenly 
stoppingi— "  I  came  here,   sir,  without 

considering 
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considering  the  awkwardness  of  intro- 
ducing myself  or  ray  intentions  to  a 
stranger;  yet  I  came  as  a  friend,  to 
serve  you,  to  make  you  happy." 

"  And  really  for  a  stranger  you  were 
very  benevolent,"  replied  Stuart,  smiling; 
"  but  can  you  not  explain  the  reasons 
which  induced  you  thus  to  interest  your- 
self in  my  fate  ?" 

•*  Your  wife  r  exclaimed  Sidney,  re- 
solutely raising  his  voice  while  pronoun- 
cing wife^  as  if  determined  to  convey  his 
whole  meaning  at  once. 

"  My  wife !"  repeated  Stuart,  starting 
from  his  seat,  while  his  face  was  crim- 
son and  his  eyes  seemed  to  emit  fire— <• 
**  my  wife !  what  do  you  know  of  my 
wife  r 

Sidney  was  now  the  calmest  of  the 
two,  and  certainly  was  relieved  from  a 
part  of  the  feeling  of  inferiority  which 
had  so  sensibly  depressed  him  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  scholar  and  philosopher, 
Mr  ben  he  found  Stuart  was  also  a  lover.' 
^  Nothing 
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Notliing  aflbrds  mose  selfeomplaeeiicy 
thaast  se^g*  those  whoin>  we  imagi^^  exH 
empft  from  human  weaknesses,  exhibit 
the  like  passions  as  other  xnen-^*'  We 
will  sit  down^  if  you  please,"  said  Sid- 
ney, ^*  and  I  will  telL  you  a  tale  tl^ 
might  well  grace  a  romance,  were  it  not 
owre  true  f<^  such  a  place;  and  I  hope 
you  will  listen  with  patience,  and  judge 
with  candour." 

They  aat  down,  and  Sidney  began  and 
rdated  miimtely  the  particulars  of  his 
meeting  with  Zemiua^  and;^  told  the  tale 
of  his  love ;  but  then  he  did  not  dilate, 
for  the  cfa^agiing  colour  and  quivering 
lip  of  Stuart  warned  him  to  be  briefs  and 
he  hastened;  to  his  last  interview ;  and 
when  he  mentioned  the  delicate  and 
noble  conduct  of  Zemira  on  the  occasion, 
her  husband's  eyes  fiHed  with  tears,  while 
he  unconsciously  ejaculated — ^'  What  an 
angel !" 

Then  Sidney  made  his  own  generous 
offer  of  assistir^  the  lovers,  urging  Stuart 


to  aoQompaiiy  him  back  to  Charleston, 
and  pledging  himself,  with  his  uncle's 
assistance,^  to  remove  every  obstacle  to 
his  happiness.  ^*  We  will,"  said  he, 
'*  either  condliate  the  old  gentleman's 
prejudices,  and  he  shall  rn^ive  you  as  a 
son,  which  he  may  well  be  proud  to  do, 
or  we  will  pliace  you  in  a  situation  to 
suppoct  yourself  and  Zemira,  independ- 
ently of  his  favour.  Do  not  deny  me 
the  pleasure  of  thua^  desenriag  your 
fneiidship,  for  the  man  worthy  of  Zemi-> 
ra's  love  must  be  estimable  as  a  friend." 

£^  sighed,  and  Stuart  pitied  him; 
yes,  pitied  the  man  who^  was  offering 
bim  protection.  There  is  rkhes  in  re* 
ciprocal  affecticH>— there  is  wealth  in  su* 
perior  intelleetf— which  cannot  be  esti« 
mated  or  transferred,  and  t&e  possessor 
of  either  has  a  jewel  the  man  of  gold  can 
never  purchase  with  gold* 

Stuart  held  out  his  hand.*-^*  I  accept 
your  oBSsr,  Mr.  Romelee,  witb  the  same 
frankness  it  cs  made.    Although  I  have. 

oftener 
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oftener  found  deceit  than  kindness  in 
the  world,  yet  my  heart  is  not  chilled 
into  suspicion ;  and  if  your  countenance 
be  an  index  to  your  soul,  I  have  now  no 
cause  to  fear  being  betrayed.** 

Sidney  pressed  the  offered  hand,  and 
felt,  at  the  moment,  almost  as  gratified 
as  if  he  were  pressing  Zemira*s.  Almost 
— self  still  held  a  sway,  which  reason 
and  generosity  were  striving  to  extin- 
guish. His  love  could  not  at  his  bid- 
ding retire,  but  by  continued  exertion 
he  hoped  it  might  be  overcome. 

There  were  circumstances  which  gave 
to  the  offers  of  Sidney  the  appearance 
of  the  design  of  fate,  or  rather.  Provi- 
dence— which  term  is  more  appropriate 
in  a  Christian  country — to  reunite  the 
husband  and  wife.  The  agent  employ- 
ed by  Mr.  Lee  to  procure  the  cargo,  had 
failed,  and  in  consequence  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy, the  vessel  could  not  proceed  on 
her  voyage.  Mr.  Stuart,  therefore,  was 
destitute  of  employment,  and  at  the  ar- 
rival 
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rival  of  Sidney,  was  anxiously  meditating 
some  plan  to  enter  on  business.  Seve- 
ral had  been  proposed,  considered,  and 
rejected ;  and  he  was  then  actually  em- 
ployed in  speculations  on  a  voyage  to 
China,  the  only  one  offering  which  af- 
forded him  a  chance  for  pecuniary  profit, 
and  that  demanded  a  length  of  time  that 
almost  rendered  such  a  recompence  value- 
less. But  now  he  might  stay  in  his  own 
country,  with  his  beloved  Zemira,  and 
while  he  thanked  Heaven  in  a  transport 
of  gratitude,  he  fully  appreciated  the 
noble  sacrifice  and  disinterestedness  of 
him  who  so  largely  contributed  to  his 
happiness.  Every  thing  was  soon  ar- 
ranged, and  the  two  friends,  without  any 
feeling  of  rivalry,  commenced  the  jour- 
ney which  was  to  terminate  the  suspense 
of  all  parties.  If  Sidney  sometimes 
breathed  a  sigh  that  his  fairy  visions 
were  thus  dissolved,  he  never  failed,  on 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  Stuart,  to 
acknowledge  that  he  who  had  robbed  him 

of 
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of  his  love  was  worthy  of  the  prize. 
There  was  la  satis&ction  in  the  thought 
— ^not  that  we  like  to  be  eclipsed — but 
the  heart  involuntarily  pays  a  tribute  to 
merit,  and  we  are  consoled  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  like  reward,  when, 
like  the  favoured  one,  we  shall  deserve  it 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


A  deathbed's  a  detecter  of  the  heart.  You  kg. 

The  two  gentlemen  reached  Charleston 
In  safety,  and  were  set  down  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Brainard. 

"  Where  is  my  uncle  ?'*  said  Sidney 
toithe  servant  who  appeared. 

"  At  Mr.  Atkinson's,'*  was  the  reply. 

"  When  does  he  return  ?" 

"Lack,  sir,  I  don't  know,"  replied 
the  servant — "  why  Mr.  Atkinson  is  dy- 
ing with  a  fit  of  the  artiplaxT 

"Oh  God!"  exclaimed  Stuart,  "where 
IS  Zemira  ?" 

"  The  old  man's  daughter,  I  heard 
rny  massa  say,  took  on  desputly^  and  he 
Feared  she  would  die  too." 

"  Let  us  go,  Romelee,"  cried  Stuart, 
•^  perhaps  we  may  save  Zemira." 

Silently 
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Silently  and  hastily  they  proceeded 
to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Atkinson.  In 
reply  to  their  eager  inquiries,  the  ser- 
vant said  his  master  was  still  living. 

"  And  where  is  his  daughter  ?''  asked 
Sidney. 

"  In  her  chamber,  I  believe.'* 

"  Go  to  her  and  say,  Mr.  Romelee 
wishes  to  speak  with  her  immediately, 
if  she  is  able  to  hear  him." 

''  I  will  wait  in  the  hall,"  said  Stuart, 
as  Sidney  opened  the  door  of  the  par- 
lour, "  till  you  apprize  Zemira  of  my 
arrival ;  should  1  appear  suddenly,  the 
effect  might,  in  her  present  low  spirits, 
be  overwhelming." 

Sidney  had  not  passed  many  minutes 
in  the  parlour,  before  Zemira,  pale,  and 
her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  entered, 
and  making  an  effort  to  speak,  burst 
into  tears. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Sidney,  as  he  has- 
tened towards  her — "  you  have  allowed 
me  that  title — I  may  not  aspire  to  a 

dearer — 
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iearer — I  know  your  sorrow,  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  of  my  sympathy.  Is  there 
any  service  I  can  perform  for  you  ?" 

"  My  father,"  sobbed  Zemira,  "  wishes 
to  see  you ;  he  insists  on  pledging  you 
my  hand  before  he  dies.  Oh,  what  shall 
[  say  to  him !  How  can  I  so  deceive 
liim  at  such  a  time — and  who  will  pro- 
tect me  ?" 

•*  If  your  husband  were  here,  you 
ivould  not  feel  so  destitute,"  said  Sidney, 
trembling  almost  as  much  as  she. 

"  Oh,  no,  no ;  but  I  have  heard  no- 
thing from  him  since  I  came  to  this 
:aty.  He  has  I  suppose  sailed,  and  I 
fear  I  shall  never ''  Here  her  agita- 
tion overcame  her,  and  she  wept  aloud. 

"  Zemira,  Zemira — be  calm!"  ex- 
daimed  Sidney.  "  You  will  see  your 
husband  again  ;  I  pledge  my  life  \o  re- 
itore  him  to  you." 

••And  when?" 

**  Now — whenever  you  can  have  for- 
titude to  support  the  interview." 

TOL.  II.  I  "  Is 
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"  Is  he  come?— is  he  here? — I  am 
calm :  let  me  but  see  him,  hM,  I  will  be 
calm;"  and  she  gazed  e&geriy  at  the 
opening  ddor. 

Stuart  entered :  he  had  heard  all ;  for 
the  door  was  not  entirely  closlied,  and  at 
her  pathetic  entreaties^  iie  could  no  lota- 
ger  restrain  his  impatiende.  Hb  reisb^ 
forward  and  caught  her,  as  faintly  utter- 
ing his  name,  she  sunk  intx)  bi^  i^t^ded 
arms. 

Sidney  'did  ftot  dare  trust  himself  to 
be  a  witness  of  their  rapture,  rite  felt 
sick,  cyppi'essed  for  breathy  arid  bastehed 
to  the  door  with  an  intefntidh  of  leaving 
the  house.  A  servant  bVertook  h?m  ias 
he  reached  the  street,  wi'th  a  *nye&s(age 
from  his  uncle,  requestilig  to  see  him. 
He  turned  back,  and  was  conducted 
into  an  apartment  adjoining  that  in  wbicb 
the  sick  man  was  confined,  where  Ws 
uncle  soon  joined  him. 

After  k  leW  hui'ried  inquiries,  respect- 
ing what  had  so  Wng  det^^  him, 

^fcb 
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which  Sidney  evaded  as  well  as  1^  was 
able,  Mr.  Braii^trd  described  the  melan- 
choly situation  of  his  friend,  hinted  the 
ptobiibility  of  bis  speedy  dissolution, 
and  finally  end^d  by  telling  him  be  had 
engaged  for  liis  marrying  Zeoma;-^ 
"  Bat,"  continued  he,  "  the  old  gentfe- 
noian  is  anxioos  to  witness  tl>e  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremony^  itnd  I  was  about 
dies^atchitig  ^  messenger  to  hasten  your 
return." 

"  What  a  prize  tvnght  have  been 
raitier  thought  Sidneys  "but  I  have 
beguil  to  act  the  part  of  "the  setf*deny- 
i^^  phirlose^ic  fkiv^r,  and  must  pro- 
ceed/' He  then  related  to  i>is  nncle  the 
st6iy  of  Stuart,  and  the  resolutions  be 
bad  himself  taken. 

Mr.  Brainard  liste^ied  to  the  recital 
with  astonishment  and  emotioti,  &nd 
when  it  was  ec^iduded,  leaned  Ms  'head  ^ 
on  his  4iand,  :ahd  sat  ibv  some  time  in 
de0{>  and  evidently  unjpleasing  reflec;- 
tkm.     Thet)  suddenly   starling  up,  he 

1 2  drew 
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drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  ta 
shut  some  unpleasant  object  from  his 
view,  while  he  said  in  a  melancholy 
tone — "  Sidney,  I  applaud  your  conduct, 
though  my  example  did  not  teach  it 
But  you  need  not  my  praises,  for  I  am 
convinced  virtue  always  imparts  its  own 
reward,  and  your  heart  is  now  enjoying 
a  happiness  which  the  possession  of  Ze- 
mira  could  not  bestow,  at  least  not  foe 
any  length  of  time.  I  know  that  connu- 
bial a£Eection,  to  be  lasting,  must  be  re- 
ciprocal, and  that  if  we  would  enjoy  fe* 
licity,  we  must  be  able  to  confer  it." 

He  sighed;  and  Sidney,  who  suspect- 
ed his  sadness  arose  from  self-reproacb 
for  the  ungenerous  part  he  had  acted  in 
supplanting  Reuben  Porter,  changed  the 
conversation,  by  inquiring  how  they 
might  best  communicate  the  affair  to 
Mr.  Atkinson,  or  whether  it  was  not 
better  to  let  him  depart,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  his  daughter's  marriage.  After 
some  discussion,  they  concluded  to  visit 

the 
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the  sick  man,  and  consider  what  effect 
the  intelligence  might  have  on  his  weak 
frame  and  agitated  nerves.  His  disorder 
was  a  fit  of  the  apoplectic  kind,  and  al- 
though he  had  partially  recovered  from 
the  shock,  and  now  possessed  his  reason, 
his  enfeebled  constitution  was  sinking 
beneath  the  attack,  and  his  wasted  and 
livid  features  struck  Sidney  with  horror. 
At  their  approach,  he  turned  his  dim, 
heavy  eyes  upon  them;  death  was  al- 
ready glassed  in  their  sunken  orbs ;  yet 
there  was  something  like  the  lighting 
up  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  Sidney,  as  if 
earth  still  held  one  object  on  which  they 
might  rest  with  confidence— one  heart 
on  which  he  might  rely  for  comfort. 
Mr.  Atkinson  raised  his  hand,  and  Sid- 
ney extended  his,  although  shuddering 
while  he  did  so ;  for  the  hand  he  took 
was  already  cold,  and  the  damps  of  death 
gave  a  clammy  chillness  to  the  long 
.  bony  fingers,  and  he  trembled  while  in- 

1 3  voluntarily 
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voliintarfly  strivings  to  Irelease   hicnself 
from  their  cGti^ulsive  gras{x 

'*  1  tlmnk  God  that  I  $ee  yoii  once 
mare^''  said  Mr.  Atkinson,  at  lengthy  in 
a  hollow  rattling  ton?.  ^^  I  can  now 
depart  in  peace;  you  will  protect  my 
daughter.'' 

Sidney  could  not  answer. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son made  an  e£Port  to  raise  himself,  while 
be  said,  with  energy -^^^  Mr.  Romelee, 
you  know  my  partiality  for  yoa,  and  I 
think-**-I  believe-<«I  hope,  Z^mim  £i- 
vours  you  also.  Will  joul  prom^ise  n^, 
in  the  name  of  that  God  before  whom  I 
shall  soon  stand,  to  make  her  your  wif<^» 
.and  by  your  kindness  console  her  for 
my  loss  ?  Ah !  she  will  soon  be  an 
orphan !" 

Sidney's  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  as 
he  turned  them  on  his  uncle,  with  an 
expression  that  supplicated  his  int^- 
ference.— •^^  My  nephew,"  said  Mr.  Bral- 
nard,  comprehending  the  appeal,  "  on 

account 
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accqunt  of  $pin^  sii^u^aii  GirpupQStanc^a, 
is  not  ^blp  tq  give  yo^  a  decisive  an- 
s^Yfcir*  If  ypu  will  consent  he  sl^ould 
retire,  I  ^i}l'ipaket^e  explanations,  and 
t^ei)  we  ^ill  ^gree  to,  yrhateye^.  sha|l  be 
proper." 

|4r.  ^^^inscip  r^jlgftse^  thp  hapd  \^f 
\k^^  heW,  ftnd  by  a  ^otigxk  ojf  t^is  \iQ^^ 
Unified  l^is  asji^^pt;  yet  yihew  Sidney 
lYftS  Ipaying  tfep  r4Dom,  lip  filled  hii^^o 
f^turn,  ^nd  t^pld  h|m  ^et  ^ope4  nothing 
hft^  iwppeppd  which  wpuld  imp^edp  his 
W^riag?  with  ^pGfiir?— '*  For,!'  ^aiji  }ie, 
^*  my  ^e\i  h^!f  t  cannot  brpQ)i  S}ig\\  a  dis- 
^ppciintpaenlt." 

"  Oh,  wppW  to  Heaven  s^p  fsp^ld  ^e 
mine!"  pijficl^irped   Sidpeyi   throiyn  off 

lais  guard  by  the  mention  pf  ^  HpipH  ^^ 
possibly ;  "  but  she  is  already  7-7777-"  mar- 
ried,  he;  would  l^ave  jSfaid,  had  r)ot  ];iis 
unple  caught  his  arn^,  and  ^urripd  him 
from  the  chamber.  Then  returning  tp 
this  ^d$i()p,  Mr-  IQIrainard^  af^er  much 
circumlocutiqn,  and  m^y  e^hp^t^tions 

1 4  to 
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to  the  dying  father,  to  consider  what 
was  past  and  inevitable  as  designed  by 
Providence,  revealed  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  and  the  return  of  Stuart 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Atkin- 
son could  believe  the  story ;  but  when 
he  learned  the  noble  part  Sidney  had 
acted,  and  the  praises  he  bestowed  on 
his  rival,  he  was  conquered.  Tears 
streamed  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  faintly 
said — **  I  am  satisfied ;  may  God  bless 
their  union !  it  was  of  his  appointment" 
Then  turning  his  face  towards  Mr.  Brai- 
nard,  continued — "  My  friend,  the  world 
is  fading  from  me;  its  riches,  honours, 
and  pleasures,  appear  now  like  the  bau- 
bles that  amused  my  childish  fancy. 
They  have  been  brightj  but  now  I  see 
their  vanity;  I  wonder  I  could  ever 
have  prized  them  so  highly.  A  death- 
bed, Mr.  Brainard — a  deathbed  reduces 
the  things  of  earth  to  their  intrinsic 
value.  I  am  passing  the  dark  valley, 
but  it  is  the  world  only  that  is  shadow- 
ed. 
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ed.  Heaven  and  virtue  are  bright  and 
beautiful,  and  in  the  scrupulous  practice 
of  every  virtue,  I  must  acknowledge  the 
•superiority  of  Stuart.  He  bore  my  un- 
reasonableness, my  rage  and  rebukes, 
with  the  calmness  of  conscious  inno- 
cence. I  knew  he  was  worthy  of  Ze- 
mira,  but  he  was  poor ;  his  poverty  was 
the  objection  I  could  not  overcome.  I 
thought  a  rich  man  would  add  lustre  to 
•my  name,  and  my  name  will  soon  be 
known  only  on  a  neglected  tablet  of 
stone.  I  thought  a  rich  man,  by  adding 
his  wealth  to  mine,  might  make  great 
improvements  on  my  estate;  and  now 
nay  eyes  are  to  be  closed  on  every  thing 
below  the  skies.  I  was  providing  for 
an  earthly  eternity.  Ah !  that  is  a  pro- 
vision no  mortal  need  make !" 

He  had  spoken  so  rapidly,  Mr.  Brai- 
nard  could  not  check  him,  although 
trembling  for  the  consequences;  and 
his  fears  were  realized,  for  Mr.  Atkin- 
son now  sunk  down  exhausted,  and  ap- 

1 5  parently 
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parently  dying ;  and  it  wa9  not  tall  after 
the  application  of  many  refitoratives  that 
be  recovered  sufficiently  to  express  bis 
desire  to  see  his  daughter  and  her  htur 
bmd.  /'  I  will  ble$s  tbetn/'  fiaid  he, 
'^  before  I  go  hence;  JZemira  will  live 
happier,  and  J  shall  die  happier." 

Mr,  Brainard  fsumimonad  8idfiey»  and 
acquainting  him  with  the  result  of  the 
eonference,  bade  hirw  go  to  Stoart  and 
Zemira,  and  conduct  them  to  their  far 
ther. 

Sidfiey  said  Jbe  nejoiped  to  hear  al^ 
woMld  be  so  ;aiii]ifiably  adjusted ;  yet  ht^ 
$tep,  when  proceeding  to  seek  them,  yn^ 
not  a  "  tiippjjQg  on  the  light  airy  toe"  o^ 
tmbridled  liappftness.    He  fingered  a  mo^^ 
n^ent  in  the  liall*  endeayouring  to  as»^ 
sume  a  cheerfukiess  of  (Countenance,  thai^ 
he  anigbt  J^ot  appear  like  1$,  disoonsoiater 
lover;  but  wh^n  he  unclosed  the  door* 
and  saw  the  beautiful  dieek  of  Zemn 
resting  on  tb^  .shoijdder  of  heir  husband^ 
while,  with  his  ^oe  declined  to.wards 

hers 


hwh  md  an  arm  encirding  her  vai$t, 
he  WW  siippprting  faer,  and  socMthiiig  faer 
grief,  the  Image  /of  mutual  love,  confi- 
i^noe,  and  tenderoe^,  was  more  than 
bU  di9appQinted  filings  could  endure, 
dDd  haatily  closing  the  door,  he  paced 
the  hall  in  an  agony  of  perturbation..— 
ff  And  yet,"  thought  he,  "  I  knew  it 
WQuld  be  thus.  I  ing^  Qiwtrol  my 
passions;  one  efTorjt  pf  i;e^-4pn^l  will 
not  make  me  virtuous,  or  jmy  friendp 
happy.  J  jyill  be  x^n^ftent— I  h^vje 
rewiijted  the  lov^r^,  #nd  now  fthaJI  I  mar 
l^eir  felicity,  aAd  fol^  my  fiwn,  hy  m* 
4ji^JgWg  in  weak  mi  vioked  rppinings 
Wsl  .cftvywgs  ?  I  >wiJl  not  yield  to  the 
g«iggefition^  of  jitnagjifiafim.  Zepodra 
i^eivfer  fi^n  k^  jgajipe,  but  tranquiUity  i»ay, 
jf  I  4q  ?ot  foQlishly  w^te  my  Ji^e  in 
y^n  i:egr€it^." 

He  now  9gai,n  opened  the  door ;  the 
layers  yvjd/:e  ^ta^ding,  evidently  in  a  state 
of  jftnx^ogis  ^pectation.  Sidney  ap* 
proached  them  with  tolerable  compo- 

.  I  6  sure. 
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sure,  and  related  the  approval  of  the  old 
gentleman,  and  his  desire  to  see  them. 

Sudden  felicity  is  usually,  in  its  first 
tumultuous  throb,  more  overwhelming 
than  sorrow.  Zemira  had  never  dared 
to  expect  such  a  result.  Joy  and  grief 
had  been,  for  the  last  half  hour,  strange- 
ly commingled  in  her  bosom.  She  had 
been  folded  to  the  heart  of  her  husband, 
but  she  could  not  anticipate  the  happi- 
ness  of  enjoying  his  society  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  associating  it 
with  the  death  of  her  beloved  and  only 
parent.  She  dared  not  think  of  the  fu- 
ture, for  on  every  side  dark  shadows 
were  resting ;  but  Sidney^s  intelligence 
dispelled  them  all,  and  she  who  had 
borne  sorrows  and  separations  patiently 
and  calmly,  now  fainted  in  the  sunbeams 
of  prosperity !  As  soon  as  she  recover- 
ed sufficiently,  she  begged  to  be  con- 
ducted to  her  father.  He  had  been 
st);«ngthening  himself  to  take  a  last  fare- 
well 
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well  of  his  daughter — the  world  he  had 
already  shaken  off. 

'Early  independency,  ill  directed  edu- 
cation, and  violent  passions,  had  involved 
Mr.  Atkinson  in  many  inconsistencies, 
exposed  him  to  many  temptations,  and 
it -must  not  be  thought  strange  if  he 
had  at  times  yielded  to  the  allurements 
of  pleasure  and  vice ;  yet  of  cold,  preme- 
ditated cruelty,  or  villany,  he  had  never 
been  guilty.  His  impulses  were  usually 
on  the  side  of  virtue,  when  his  passions 
did  not  interfere ;  and  had  he  in  youth 
been  subjected  to  judicious  discipline, 
or  taught  by  necessity  to  govern  him- 
self, he  would  have  been  an  estimable 
man.  As  it  was,  he  had  been  prosper- 
ous,  but  never  happy;  rich,  but  never 
contented ;  and  instead  of  studying  him- 
self, and  discovering  from  his  disap- 
pointments  the  inadequacy  of  the  world 
to  afford  real  or  permanent  enjo3rinent, 
he  had,  by  the  failure  of  one  ambitious 
scheme,  been  stimulated  to  a  more  ar- 

•  dent 
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dent  pursuit  of  another,  till  they  cen- 
tered, as  the  schemes  pf  Ui^  qsuf^ly  dP 
in  age,  in  aid^sine  of  acc»naulf|tmg  wealth, 
not  for  himselfTTT-fi[>ir  he  w*s  iB^ej^jble  be 
pQuld  not  long  enjpy  it— fejit  for  1)15 
daughter.  Such  ^e  the  siihtprfjjge^  /pf 
avarice. 

.  But  tiaa^  approa/ch  ;of  d^^^th  4is$ipateii 
tji^  illi|sians  x>f  e^rjth.  He  s^y^  t\^ 
hroken  reed  on  whioh  he  h^4  h^n  l^R- 
ifig;  his  crim^  md  fo^hes  sprung  jup 
Uke  armed  men,  when  the  iQeld  was  ^qw^ 
with  dragons'  teeth,  tp  tfore^.tpn  and  dp- 
^tmy  him.  Oh !  how  gWJy  WQwli  h<e 
hav<e  given  all  he  po$^$$Qd  fyr  ;the  peaciB 
of  a  quiet  connQience  J  but  fierce  is  not 
to  be  puriobaged— it  jis  w.m  Anly  by 
goodnefifi,  oj-  accord  to  penijteaoe.  He 
QQuld  ^t  tekdm  it  £Qir  jtbe  first ;  he  bi»4 
not  besought  it  in  the  humility  .of  the 
last.  For  aope  tiisoe  he  iiM:iH^iggled  to 
^iipfM^  (bis  f^elijQgf  #i¥i  his  fefatrs ;  b^t 
«n  ^ai^med  jQonscienoe  is  not  jei^ily  bill- 
ed,   fii&  piide  at  length  yidl^ed  .to  hk 

•  terror. 


Mn^^^Mnd  pious  mm*  ^pse  cppver^- 
tioii  un^  eKa»ip^  were  laUl^e  hesveoly.. 
9^  liHen^  to  all  th^  pcxil^ssio^  9^ 
4X)i^l$iiniLs  0f  ih§  mk  m^n  with  patient 
§md  pity,  and  geiptly  as  th^^ew  fi^l?  iW 
t^ednwplng  pJiwajt,^  brertb^d  tb.e  word? 

Mr.  Afckinsoa  be^eewe  ix^^^vlneed  ih^ 
Bible^  he  bad  so  J(M}g  d^belj^^rfsd^  of  at 
least  doubted,  was  the  only  sure  guid^ 
to  ijgnroortftj  lif^,  .and  tk^  th«  fiayiour 
he  hfd  negleeted  i«^as  tpd^^d  th^  kind 
pjhysunan  lurho  'would  heal  idl  l^is  suflS^r- 
jags  by  iCbrgivisg  lali  Im  sim.  How 
riefa  sow  ^iipie^red  t)ie  prpmi^iefs  c^f  ihfi 
gosp^  !-»rJbQW  glorloas  the  jiove  af  ^fe^ 
Rad^mer,  aAd  "the  joys  of  k^ym  !  ti^ 
bAieved\  jaind  wbaJ.e  relying  ^gupi  ttf^werpy 
Df  God,  he  felt  a  ^p^rit  of  hmevoXmm 
(owiirds  ii$  fidlow  men,  fffhi^  h^  Jha^d 
QeYjerbefomdberished.  The  p^^  \irb)Qh 
bad  j80  LoG^g  plated  him  at  -tb^  ideia  cif  Ji^s 
vast  paw^siona,  wa§  ©pw  hiwiaWj^  ^ 

the 
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the  consciousness  of.  the  little  good  he 
had  performed  with  all  his  advantages, 
and  the  utter  nothingness  of  wealth  to 
purchase  the  favour  of  Heaven.  He 
could  listen  to  the  account  of  his  daugh- 
ter's marria^  with  a  poor  man,  who  he 
knew  was  rich  in  virtue,  without  feel- 
ing a  degradation,  and  was  eager  to  press 
her  to  his  bosom,  and  give  to  her  union 
with  Stuart  the  sanction  of  his  approba- 
tion. 

As  they  approached,  he  stretched  forth 
his  hand,  saying,  while  an  attempt  to 
smile  gave  to  his  sunken  and  distorted 
features  an  unearthly  expression — **  Ah, 
my  daughter !  my  darling !  do  I  see  you 
happy  before  I  die !"  Zemira  sprung 
from  the  support  of  her  husband,  and 
throwing  her  arm  around  her  father's 
neck,  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  It 
was  more  than  his  weakened  frame 
could  endure,  and  the  attendants  had  to 
separate  them.  She  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Stuart,  who  succeeded  in 

calming 
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calming  her  agitation,  by  representing 
the  fatal  effect  it  must  have  upon  her 
father.  After  a  few  minutes  he  again 
spoke,  and  called  on  his  daughter  and 
Stuart.  They  knelt  by  his  bedside,  and 
took  each  a  hand — "  My  children,"  said 
he,  looking  on  them  tenderly,  while  the 
difficulty  of  his  respiration  seemed  in- 
creasing every  moment,  ^*  I  have  much 
to  say ;  but  death  will  soon  interrupt  me ; 
[  feel  his  cold  embrace — he  is  stealing 
on,  and  this  heart  and  pulse  will  soon 
cease  to  beat.  Yet  do  not  grieve ;  my 
Saviour  has  interceded  for  me,  and  God 
will  receive  me.  But,  oh !  do  not  love 
the  world  as  I  have  done.  I  could  tell 
you,  but  I  am  going.  God  bless  ye, 
my  children  !  Stuart,  forgive  me  !— 
love  Zemira — and  be  kind  to  my  ser- 
vants." 

As  he  ended  he  fell  back  on  his  pil- 
low ;  his  eyes  were  raised,  and  his  lips 
moved  as  if  in  prayer ;  then  drawing  his 
band  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  his 

weeping 
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weeping  frier^ds  fi^m  bis  view,  a  low 
groan,  ^  slight  trempur^  w.d  tbe  spirit 
had  gone  for  ever ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


rrm — r Agd  bjlest  SLFe  thqse 

ise  t>lood  and  Ji^d^ii^ent  are  so  well  commingled, 
t  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
ennd  wkat  stop  sHe  please !     Give  me  that  man 
i  ift  nfil  P^Wipq>  ^feve,  ^n^  I  w^ft  wef^«  hjiv^ 
ly  heart's  ^qre,  a^^  in  ip^  Jipaift  of  h^^rts^ 
do  thee.  Hamlet. 

^ALisTS  and  philo^Qpheira  have  con- 
td  much  tmQ  in  ndvoncdng  argu- 
es to  prove  that  dUappointm^nta  ar^ 
>1  way$  eviU ;  but  perhaps  w^  might 
rield  our  absent  to  auoh  ?olf-denying 
Qsitions,  did  nqt  daily  e^^perien^ 
rm  the  theory.  Even  the  annihi- 
n  of  our  dearept  hopea»  although 
^it  with  keen  agony  at  the  «ao- 
i;,  often  proves  in  the  end  a  precious 
ing,  and  well  worth  the  prige  we 
I  been  compelled  to  pay,    IJoyi^v^r 

Sidney 
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Sidney  might  think  the  loss  of  Zemira 
could  never  be  repaired,  yet  when  he  found 
himself  the  object  of  such  unceasing  re- 
gard, and  saw  the  gratitude  he  had 
awakened  in  hearts  so  pure  and  noble, 
and  now,  by  his  means,  rendered  so 
happy,  he  felt  the  delightful  approba- 
tion of  his  own  heart,  the  joy  which  the 
truly  benevolent  only  can  know,  and 
which  seems,  more  than  any  other  hap- 
piness, to  assimilate  men  to  angels,  knd 
€arth  to  heaven. 

The  resignation  of  his  mistress  had 
been  rewarded  by  the  acquisition  of  tm 
friends;  and  though  he  did  not  dare 
indulge  in  any  intercourse  approaching 
to  intimacy  with  Zemira,  lest  his  weak 
heart  might  rebel  against  Stuart,  he  in- 
demnified himself  for  this  constraint,  hy 
making  him,  excepting  in  some  wan- 
dering dreams  where  his  wife  was  yet 
concerned,  the  depository  of  all  his  se- 
crets, and  the  oracle  he  consulted  on 
every  question. 

Stuart 
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Stuart  was  just  such  a  friend  as  Sid- 
ney needed — ^bold,  ardent,  and  enter- 
prising, yet  with  a  mind  tempered  and 
disciplined  to  caution  and  perseverance 
by  the  lessons  of  adversity  (and  more 
useful  precepts  are  acquired  in  her  school 
than  ever  were  in  that  of  Plato) — learn- 
ed and  accomplished,  yet  estimating  his 
talents  more  by  the  benefits  he  might, 
by  their  exertion,  render  to  his  friends 
and  society,  than  for  the  consequence 
they  bestowed  on  himself;  and  thus, 
while  his  intelligence  rendered  him  a 
most  agreeable  companion,  his  integrity 
made  him  a  perfectly  safe  one.  In 
^rt,  he*was  a  man  capable  of  true 
friendship — there  are  but  few  such. 
Sow  can  a  selfish,  a  frivolous,  or  an  ig- 
norant mind,  be  actuated  by  that  disin- 
icrestedness  which  sacrifices  its  own 
inshes  when  the  welfare  of  a  friend  re- 
|uires?  or  that  steadfastness  which  re- 
xiains  unshaken  in  affection,  when  the 
^orld  forsakes  or  derides  the  object  of 

its 
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itfe  choice?  or  t!hat  delic^^  pt^ricty 
which  Seizes  the  fittest  oppdrt^nities 
both  to  shew  its  ^zed^  in  liefendiDgi  ^r 
its  love  in  advising,  ^a  friend  ? 

But,  if  to  the  compact  of  friendship 
rtow  subsisting  between  these  two  yoii«g 
men,  Stuatt  brought  a  mind  the  best 
instituted,  Sidney  had^  undoubtedly,  ^ 
generous  and  warm  ia  heart;    and  tis 
knowledge  that  they  ware  both  natives 
of  the  same  section  of  the  country  had 
also  an  effect  to  increase  their  confidence 
in  eacb  other;   for  Sidney  had   never 
forgotten  he  was  Yankee  born,  although 
half  raised  on  b  southern  plaiitatioit* 
The  green  hills  of  New  Hampsbire  stitt 
rose  on  his   "tnind^s  eye^"  those  fre*^ 
quent  eminences  swelling  into  ^an  Bnd^ 
less  variety  of  forms,  yet  still  ret^nin^ 
a  character  of  softened  g^andeeir;  lofiy^ 
but  not  inaccessible,  and  sevdre,  "wilh- 
out  being  savage,  ^the^f  might  peirsonlfy^ 
the  stern,  ateadfa^t,  yet  g^nbrous  race, 
their  cultivation  had  ^helped  ko  folrrb. 

The 
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The  natives  of  a  mountainous  and 
rterile  region  ^re  more  enthusiastically 
tttached  to  their  place  of  birth  than 
;lrose  of  a  monotonous  and  fel-tile  coun- 
ry.  This  attachment  is  naturally  ex- 
ited, partly  by  the  degree  of  labour 
liitie&^QTy  to  subdue  a  stubborn  soil, 
irhich  making  attention  and  care  neces- 
ary,  fosters  a  deep  and  exclusive  at- 
achment  for  the  spot  where  they  must 
>e  exercised ;  and  then  there  are  more 
lli^ihct  objects,  on  which  the  eye  rests 
at  particular  seasons,  and  under  f/eett- 
Braa"  circumstances,  and  thus  cbhVeyis 
tabfpressions  to  the  mind,  hallowing  thcit 
lippearance,  by  connecting  them  w9th 
the  emotions  of  our  hearts,  or  the  eVenf  s 
3f  oiir  lives. 

Sidney,  while  listening  to  descrip- 
tions, or  viewing  delineations  of  New 
England  scenery,  which  his  friend  exe- 
cuted in  an  elegant  manner,  WoiaM 
tecall,  with  wild  rapture,  the  swdet  tfs- 
^odations  of  his  infancy,    and  almost 

fancy 
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fancy  himself  transported  to  the  moun- 
tains where  he  had  spent  its  brightest 
hours.  In  spite  of  the  luxuries  sur- 
rounding him,  and  the  fortune  and  flat- 
teries he  commanded*  he  still  cherished 
the  remembrance  of  his  own  dear  home, 
and,  in  reference  to  New  England,  could 
truly  exclaim — 

**  There's  none-  ah !  none,  so  lovely  in  my  sight, 
Of  all  the  lands  that  heaven  overspreads  with  light." 

Stuart  employed  the  ascendancy  which 
his  penetration  soon  discovered  he  had 
obtained  over  Sidney  Romelee,  to  lead 
back  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  latter 
from  frivolous  or  pernicious  pleasures, 
to  the  love  of  study,  of  quiet  scenes, 
and  calm  amusements.  Instead  of  riot- 
ing in  the  round  of  gay  diversions 
which  had  lately  appeared  so  necessary 
to  his  happiness,  he  now  preferred  a 
ramble  with  his  friend,  whose  active 
and  enlightened  mind  gathered  subjects 
of  entertainment  and  instruction  from 

every 
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^very  object  and  appearance  of  nature ; 
or  if  conversation  wearied,  he  was  al- 
ways supplied  with  a  book,  which  would 
charm  while  it  enlightened. 

Thus  gently,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly, Stuart  was  loosening  the  chains 
which  fashion  had  twined  around  our 
hero,  and  restoring  him  to  the  freedom 
of  that  rational  enjoyment  which  his 
soul  was  formed  to  appreciate,  but  for 
which  the  Circean  cup  of  luxury  had 
nearly  destroyed  his  relish. 

The  gay  companions  of  Sidney  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  his  abandon- 
ment, and  tried  all  their  wiles  to  lure 
him  back  to  their  society;  they  were 
his  friends,  they  said,  his  old  and  tried 
.friends,  who  would  stand  by  him  in  all 
weathers,  and  now  he  was  leaving  them 
for  the  acquaintance  of  a  day.  But 
when  Sidney  had  once  escaped  from 
their  atmosphere,  he  saw  objects  and 
motives  through  a  very  different  me- 
dium from  what  he  had  while  breathing 

VOL.  II.  K  the 
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the  contaminated  air  of  licentiousness ; 
he  could  now  discover  the  selfishness  ol: 
thoughtlessness  that  dictated  their  lavish 
expressions  of  attachment;  he  saw  thej 
wished  to  indulge  their  appetites  at  his 
expence,  or  justify  their  follies  by  his 
example;  and  that  their  friendship,  like 
the  favour  of  the  flatterers  of  Timon, 
would  last  no  longer  than  did  his  means 
to  gratify  their  whims  and  extrava- 
gancies. 

"  I  am  convinced,"  said  Sidney  to 
Stuart,  as  they  were  about  to  separate— 
"  I  am  convinced  of  the  superior  happi- 
ness of  a  life  of  usefulness,  over  one  of 
mere  amusement.  I  was,  in  early  iiife, 
educated  to  love  study  and  activity; 
but  the  tempter  came,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  prevailed,  had  not  your  ad- 
vice and  example  again  roused  me  to 
energy.  Still  continue  my  mentor,  till 
I  have  acquired  sufficient  hardihood  to 
&ce  this  formidable  world,  with  its  host 
of  enchantments,  and  when  I  note  down 

my" 
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my  benefactors,  your  name  shall  stand 
in  conspicuous  characters." 

"  And  how  shall  I  sufficiently  honour 
yours?"  returned  Stuart,  grasping  his 
hand;  "  to  you  I  owe  my  felicity — my 
Zemira !" 

It  was  an  allusion  seldom  made,  for 
both  felt  the  danger  of  awakening  re- 
collections which  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  past  events. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Sid- 
ney drew  his  other  hand  across  his  eyes. 
— **  You  have,"  said  he,  "  suflficiently 
honoured  mine  already,  by  thinking  fa- 
vourably of  its  bearer,  although  you 
have  learned  the  weakness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  inconsistencies  of  his  conduct." 

"  Friend  of  my  soul !"  exclaimed  Stu- 
art, "  you  have  the  best,  the  kindest  of 
human  hearts;  it  is  only  the  excess  of 
its  generosity,  of  its  goodness,  1  fear. 
There  are  so  many  insidious  minds, 
watching,  like  serpents,  every  opportu- 
nity to  twine  then)selves  around  the  un- 

K  2  wary, 
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wary»  that  a  little  precaution — suspicion^ 
perhaps^  would  better  define  my  mean- 
ing— is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  would 
escape  being  allured  by  their  fascination, 
and  destroyed  by  their  venom.  This 
precaution  is  all  you  need ;  and  could  I, 
at  the  hazard  of  my  life,  impart  it  to 
you,  it  should  be  yours.  But  no  man 
can  grow  wise  by  another's  experience; 
it  is  only  by  exercising  our  own  saga- 
city and  discretion  we  can  discover  and 
avoid  the  subtle  and  powerful  tempta- 
tions which  beset  youth  and  fortune. 
Would  you,  my  dear  Sidney,  but  be  as 
true  to  your  own  feelings  and  reason  as 
you  are  to  your  friends,  I  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  for  you — nothing  to  wish 
for  myself.** 

The  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke 
penetrated  the  heart  of  Sidney.  His  eyes 
sparkled  with  the  proud  consciousness 
of  determined  resolution. — "  You  shall 
not,"  said  he,  **  from  henceforth  have 
cause  to  blush  for  me.     I  have  always 

loved 
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loved  virtue — your  example  will  embol- 
den me  to  practise  it." 

"  Dull,  confoundedly  dull !"  exclaims 
the  wonder-loving  novel-reader,  throw- 
ing down  the  volume  with  violence ; 
"  why,  I  would  as  soon  attend  a  con- 
venticle, as  read  such  mawkish  stuff, 
about  virtue,  and  wisdom,  and  all  that. 
Give  me  a  battle,  an  execution,  a  mur- 
der, a  spectre,  or  at  least  an  old  woman, 
to  raise  the  wind !" 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  gratify  such  re-, 
finement  of  taste.  Alas,  alas!  that  I 
should  in  the  beginning  have  confined 
myself  to  nature  and  probability !  I  am 
half  inclined  to  close  now,  and  would, 
did  I  not  secretly  hope  there  miglit  be 
a  few  old-fashioned  admirers  of  virtuous 
sentiments,  who  would  plod  on  to  the 
end.  Adieu,  ye  sentimental  wonderers ! 
I  am  convinced  I  shall  offer  nothing 
which  will  claim  your  further  attention. 
We  must  part — "  yet  let  us  part  fair 
fioes."     I  do  believe,   would  ye  atten- 

K  3  tively 
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tively  read  what  I  shall  record,  ye  would 
approve  it. 

After  Stuart's  departure,  Sidney  lived 
a  very  retired,  and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
a  very  dull  life.  His  mind  and  will  had 
been  so  long  undisciplined,  that  to  re- 
fVain  thus  at  once  and  entirely  from  the 
contemplation  or  the  wish  to  pursue 
pleasure,  was  impossible,  and  the  at- 
tempt frequently  threw  him  into  the 
horrors.  However,  he  persevered  in  the 
course  of  reading  and  amusements  his 
friend  had  recommended ;  and  although 
he  sometimes  sighed  to  think  so  much 
circumspection  was  necessary,  he  was 
gradually  acquiring  habits  of  study  and 
reflection,  which  by  unfolding  new  and 
noble  sources  of  enjoyment,  contributed 
to  fix  his  heart  more  firmly  in  the  reso- 
lutions he  had  formed  to  follow  wisdom. 
A  letter  from  Stuart  came  very  oppor- 
tunely to  confirm  his  good  intentions, 
and  for  that  reason  it  shall  be  inserted. 

"  Crcorffia, 
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Georgia f  June  4, 18 — . 

"  MY  DEAR  ROMELEE, 

"  When  I  tell  you  we  reached 
home  in  safety,  and  are  now  enjoying 
excellent  health,  you  will  know  that  I, 
at  least,  am  happy.  But  it  is  that  kind 
of  happiness  which  makes  no  figure  in 
description ;  it  is  the  quiet  consciousness 
of  peace,  the  calm  security  of  recipro- 
cated affection,  in  short,  the  *  sober  cer- 
tainty of  waking  bliss.'  And  for  much 
of  this  felicity  we  must  thank  you — 
certainly  for  the  final  reconciliation,  with- 
out which  Zemira*s  mind  never  would 
have  been  at  rest.  And  how  shall  we 
cequite  yoiir  disinterestedness — your  he- 
roism ?  We  pray  daily  that  God  would 
bless  you,  and  assuredly  he  will,  if  to 
obey  his  command,  and  do  as  you  would 
be  done  by,  is  holy  in  his  sight  Pro- 
perty you  do  not  want;  yet  I  wilL  ac- 
knowledge my  selfishness— I  havesome- 
tlmes  wished  you  did,  that  we  might 
shew  how  highly  we  rate  the  favours 
'  k4  you 
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you  have  conferred.  But  gold  cannot 
gain  friendship,  nor  can  it  requite  the 
sacrifices  you  made  for  me.  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  propose  to  reward  you — even 
by  furnishing  you  with  wise  precepts 
for  the  better  guidance  of  your  sublu- 
nary course.  You,  I  presume,  will  al- 
low that  those  who  have  done  us  the 
most  essential  and  generous  services,  are 
always  most  willing  to  pardon  our  offi- 
ciousness.  The  inference  is  obvious^  I 
feel  secure  of  your  favour,  although  I 
should  harass  you  with  my  old  saws  by 
way  of  advice. 

"  There  are  but  few  who  have  the  montl 
courage,  or  the  moral  rectitude,  to  speak 
undisguisedly  to  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful  man.  Either  fearing  to  give 
offence,  or  hoping  to  profit  by  his  errors, 
they  abandon  him  to  the  guidance  of 
his  own  heart  or  humour.  And  pray 
why  should  he  not  follow  his  own  hu- 
mour as  well  as  others?  It  is  not,  my 
dear  Sidney,  that  his  inclination  for  plea*. 

.  ::  sure 
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sure  is  greater,  but  his  facilities  for  its  in- 
dulgence,  that  constitute  his  danger.  The 
universal  necessity  for  constant  labour, 
or  application  to  business,  which  yet 
happily  exists  in  the  New  England  states, 
contributes,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  morals 
which  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of 
that  section  of  our  country:  had  the 
puritans  and  their  descendants  been  fed 
with  manna  and  fattened  with  quails  in 
their  wilderness,  they  would  doubtless, 
long  before  this,  have  spurned  the  hand 
that  bestowed  the  unsought  favours. 

"  And  speaking  of  New  England,  I 
wish  you  would  improve  the  first  op- 
portunity to  visit  your  native  state. 
There  are  sacred  associations  connected 
with  the  thoughts  of  home  and  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters ;  while  their  spirits 
seem,  as  it  were,  hovering  around  us, 
we  are  often  deterred  from  the  commis- 
sion of  some  folly,  or  invigorated  to  tread 

K  5  with 
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with  more  fittttness  the  path  of  l<e(Aitt[id6 
and  duty. 

«  With  yo}Xr  family  I  -haVe  not  thfc 
happiness  of  beihg  Afeq\iainted?  but 
judging  from  your  disposition,  arid  t^h*t 
you  have  related,  I  should  not  h^sitistt^ 
to  say  you  will  firtd  them  Wbrth)^  of 
your  warmest  love.  And  nottvithst*ttd- 
ing  you  haVfe  drank  So  deeply  of  ptelr- 
sure*s  intoxicating  cup,  aiid  fancy,  peH^ 
haps,  thtll  *  heaven,  earth,  and  oce&n,' 
have  been  plundered  of  th^ir  sweets  to 
form  the  mixture,  yet  I  cannot  btit 
hope  yoU  will  heiieafter  find  a  tuoire  cdi*- 
dial  drop  than  any  yet  tasted.  In  no 
isociety  are  the  dotiiestic  dfiTectiohs  culti- 
vated, and  the  love  of  rfelativ^s  motfe 
sincere  and  ardent,  thin  in  New  Eihg- 
land.  Natural  affectioh  seems  thete  to 
be  expanded,  or  at  least  increteed,  by 
the  concurrence  of  -  external  circcini- 
stances.  There,  children  are  not  meri^- 
ly  the  heirs  of  their  fether*S  property,  but 
frequently  the  m^nb  by  which  he  ac- 
quires 
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quires  it.  A  Yankee  farmer  looks  on 
•his  boys  with  affection  as  his  offspring, 
with  pride  as  his  representatives,  and 
yet  he  thinks  of  them,  perhaps,  quite 
as  often  as  his  assistants  in  his  toil. 
There  is  an  intimacy  created  by  a  parti- 
dpation  in  the  same  labours  and  hopes, 
and  a  confidence  arising  from  a  commu- 
nity and  equality  of  interests.  Ah,  our 
lordly  planter,  surrounded  by  his  host 
ofdaves,  has  no  such  sensations  of  ge- 
netoas  pleasure ! 

"  There  is  no  telling  how  long  I  might 
have  pursued  the  subject,  for:  I  was  quite 
in  the  scribbling  vein ;  but  luckily,  for 
you  I  mean,  my  servant-^  say  servant, 
and  even  slave,  so  easily  we  yield  to 
the  doniihion  of  custom,  and  adopt  hiu 
bits  wfaidi  once  made  uisi  glow  with 
-shame  and  indignation^*— enters,  to  say 
a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  me,  and  so  I 
must  mail  this  immediately^  or  lose  this 
stage.  Write  soon,  and  tell  me  how 
you  relish  your  studies ;  and  whether 

K  6  Stuart, 
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Stuart,  Locke,  and  Paley,  have  yet 
obtained  grace  in  your  sight,  and  what- 
ever else  you  please ;  nothing  from  your 
pen  will  be  uninteresting  to 

"  Yours  for  ever, 

"  C.  Stuaet." 


This  letter  was  soon  answered,  and  a 
constant  and  confidential  correspondence 
maintained  through  the  summer;  but 
the  letters  being  lengthy,  their  entire 
insertion  would  make  this  work  too  vo- 
luminous, and  might  not  be  sufficiently 
interesting  to  tempt  the  reader  to  such 
a  fi'equent  perusal  as  the  friends  alter- 
nately bestowed  on  each  others'  epistles, 
and  such  as  they  would  still  think  they 
merited.  However,  in  the  autumn,  an 
incident  occurred  to  Sidney,  which 
drew  from  him  a  letter  necessary  to  be 
made  public. 


"  Charleston, 
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"  Charleston,  Nov.  24,  18 — • 

"  MY  DEAB  STUART, 

**  I  have  made  a  new  acquain- 
tance, and  one  from  which  I  promise 
myself  much  pleasure :  yet  for  fear  you 
should  call  me  romantic,  I  will  describe 
the  roan,  and  relate  the  accident  which 
introduced  him,  and  then  I  think  you 
will  allow  there  is  a  necessity — I  hope 
not  a  fatal  one — for  the  present  inter- 
course. About  a  week  since,  arrived 
the  brig  Ann,  from  Liverpool,  and  a^. 
mong  the  passengers  was  a  young  En- 
glish gentleman,  by  the  name  of  Frank- 
ford.  He  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  some  of  our  principal  citizens, 
and  among  others  to  my  uncle ;  but  it 
happened  that  his  trunk,  soon  after  he 
landed,  was  rifled  of  its  contents,  and 
the  introductory  letters  were  among  the 
spoil  The  thief,  who  was  also  a  fo- 
reigner, and  a  well-dressed,  bold-faced 
villain,  conceived  the  plan  of  passing 
himself  otf  for  the  real  '  Simon  Pure,' 

or 
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or  at  least  he  r^Mlved  to  take  that  op- 
portunity of  seekig,  fbf  once  in  his  life, 
a  little  good  c6n4pany.    While  the  legi- 
timate Eh^hniail  #ta  qttietly  refi«i^ 
ing  hinnself  at  the  sign  <>f  thfe  •  Lion/ 
the  net^ly-patefited  g^iA&tskti*  arrived 
at  my  uncle's,  and  pWsenting  bis  ct^ 
dentials,  was  received  with  a  mdst  cor- 
dial  welcome,  and  a  pressing  invitation 
to  partake  our  dinner,  which  he  accep- 
ted without  hesitation.     Why  he  was 
thus  infatuated,  it  k  difikiult  to  say.    It 
is  now  generally  thought  he  calculated 
more  on  the  plate  than  ttie  pudding ; 
yet  surely  he  must  haVe  expected  de- 
tection.    Well,  in  the  midiA  of  our  con- 
viviality, I  was  summoned  to  the  hall, 
and  there  found  the  landlord   of  this 
house  where  the  Englishman  lodged, 
and  a  couple  of  constables.     It  seeAis 
the  police  had  received  an  inkling  of  out 
guest,  and  were  on  the  alert  to  appre- 
hend him.    I  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
he  was  an  impostor ;  but  finally,  as  thie 

officers 


officers  insisted  on  sdekig  him^  I  etiteifed 
first,  and  unfolded  their  errand. 

"Our gtiest received  the  intelligence 
with  perfect  TTdncAafewc^ ;  &nd  even  the 
faildlord  xvas  staggered  when  th^  villain 
bflfered  to  acdomj>any  him  to  the  hbte^ 
and  explain  tnatters  to  his  satisifacltion; 
llittended  him  ;  btUt  just  as  we  entered 
thfe  street,  the  fellow  started,  knMk^ 
down  the  constables  on  his  right  band, 
overturned  the  fat  landlord  on  his  left, 
and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  fescape,  had  I 
not— from  an  innate  love  of  justice, 
some  would  say,  but  I  think  it  is  only 
the  instinct  which  prompts  us  to  secfi^re 
the  rogue,  lest  his  practices  may  injure 
ourselves^-rushed  forward,  seized,  and 
held  him  till  help  wrfved  to  seCuti^  him. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  ^rticularsV  suf- 
'^  it  to  say,  the  plundered  gentleman 
succeeded  in  recovering  his  baggage, 
and  establishing  his  identity,  alld  tfafe 
process  bringing  us  together  on  very  fe- 
miliiu'  terms,  and  he  being  "(rtxifttse  in 

his 
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his  acknowledgments,  an  intimacy  was 
soon  established. 

"  And  besides,  I  find  him  a  very  plea- 
sant  companion;  and  one  who  would, 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  have 
gained  an  interest  in  my  heart.  He  is 
about  twenty-eight,  liberally  educated, 
and  highly  accomplished,  both  by  an 
intimacy  with  the  best  society  in  his 
own  country,  and  by  foreign  travel.  He 
intends  spending  the  winter  in  our  capi- 
tal, and  at  Washington,  and  next  sum- 
mer will  make  the  tour  of  the  middle 
states.  But  though  he  stays  here  so 
long,  you  need  not  fear  a  rival  in  my 
friendship;  nor  have  I,  because  my 
heart  is  wholly  engrossed  with  him,  em- 
ployed so  much  paper  in  his  service.  I 
wished  you  to  understand  the  causes 
which  have  thus,  in  a  manner,  forced 
me  to  an  intimacy  with  a  stranger  and 
a  foreigner,  who  is  agreeable,  to  be  sure, 
but  whose  principles  and  character  I 
know  you  will  think  we  have  not  yet 

had 
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had  sufficient  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing. Should  the  intercourse  prove  de- 
trimental, may  I  not  blame  my  stars, 
and  curse  the  waywardness  of  my  fate, 
instead  of  lamenting  the  weakness  of 
my  folly  ? 

"  Ever  yours, 

"  S.  ROMELEE.*' 


Many  letters,  attesting  to  the  excel- 
lences of  the  Englishman,  were  written 
by  Sidney  during  the  winter ;  some  ex-: 
tracts  from  one  of  the  number  may  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose. 


Charleston^  April  4,  18 — . 

FRIEND  STUART, 

Frankford  certainly  has,  as 
you  intimated,  his  prejudices  against 
America;  still  he  is  a  reasonable  man^ 
and  although  admitting  conviction  slow- 
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ly,  and  only  on  the  most  irrefragable 
proofs,  yet  I  think  he  is  beconiing  inot 
only  tolerant,  but  liberal  in  his  estima- 
tion of  our  character  and  customs.  Nei- 
ther is  it  strange  that  the  aristocratical 
spirit  of  the  old  world  should  be  alarm- 
ed, and  revolt  at  the  democratical  influ- 
ence which  the  new  is  so  rapidly  ob- 
taining. We  cannot  expect  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  an  ancestry,  whose 
pure  blood  has  flowed  through  proud 
veins  for  many  hundred  years,  will  for- 
get at  once  this  fancied  superiority^  and 
look  on  our  plebeian  origin  without  feel- 
ings of  contempt." 

m        ^        *        *        *        ^ 

"  My  friend — I  now  call  him  Jrieni 
without  any  misgivings — has  deserved- 
ly a  high  place  in  my  esteem,  and  if 
you  knew  him,  you  would,  I  am  posi- 
tive, approve  the  partiality.  Besides 
l^iose-qusdities  which  command  respect, 
he  has  that  indescribable  fascinatioii' 'of 
manner  which  wit  and  talents^  improved 

by 
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by  strict  intellectual  culture,  and  graced 
by  politeness  and  good  humour,  never 
Ml  to  impart.  By  the  way,  I  do  think 
the  real  !English  gentleman  has  more  of 
dignity,  and  less  of  arrogance,  than  our 
purse-proud  citizens.  The  Englishman 
IS  morfe  proud  perhaps,  but  is  free  from 
that  puffing  consequence,  which  is  the 
most  offensive  part  of  the  folly  in  our 
own  countrymen.  This  may  arise  from 
the  superiority  of  the  former  being  esta- 
blished and  acknowledged,  whereas  our 
own  gentlemen  are  continually  striving 
to  maintain  their  precarious  honours, 
and  seem  determined,  by  making  the 
most  of  what  they  happen  to  possesis,  to 
ihdemnify  themselves  for  the  transient- 
n68s  of  its  continuance." 

♦  «         «  «  m    ■    '  0 

"  Frankford  is  often  preSisiing  me  to 
accompany  him  to  England;  and  if, 
after  visiting  my  parents,  I  can  obtain 
their  approbation  and  my  uncle's  con- 
sent, I  shall  assuredly  go.  We  are  in- 
tending, 
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tending,  in  a  few  weeks  to  start  for  the 
north,  visit  Saratoga,  and  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  our  healths — no  very  diffi- 
cult process — Frankford  will  proceed  to 
Quebec,  to  arrange  some  business  en- 
trusted to  his  management,  and  I  shall 
go  to  New  Hampshire.  Should  our 
plans  all  succeed,  we  may  probably  em- 
bark together  for  Europe  in  the  autumn. 
"  In  the  mean  time,  wherever  I  am, 
I  am  ever  yours, 

"  S.  ROMELEE." 


Agreeable  to  the  intention  expressed 
in  the  foregoing  letter,  Frankford  and 
Sidney  set  off  on  their  tour ;  and  after 
alternately  admiring  the  works  of 
nature,  and  censuring  those  of  art,  the 
Englishman  always  indemnifying  him- 
self for  his  encomiuns  on  the  former  by 
his  severe  strictures  on  the  latter,  they 
arrived  at  the  Bath  of  America,  and 
sipped   the  far-famed  congress   waters,, 

with 
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with  many  a  delicate  nymph  and  dash- 
ing dandy,  both  equally  wishing  it 
might  prove  a  Lethean  draught-^to  her 
of  her  faithless  lovers,  to  him  of  his 
faithful  creditors.  Our  travellers  pro- 
longed their  stay  rather  beyond  their 
intention,  Frankford  wishing  to  explore 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
George,  and  the  works  of  Ticonderoga, 
as  it  was  there  one  of  his  great-uncles 
had  fallen,  in  the  same  engagement 
which  terminated  the  career  of  the 
young  and  gallant  Howe.  The  pictu- 
resque shores  of  Lake  George,  and  its 
limpid  waters,  drew  many  an  epithet  of 
admiration  from  the  Englishman;  and 
even  the  dilapidated  fortifications  ex- 
cited considerable  interest,  as  he  remark- 
ed tliey  exhibited  proofs  that  there  had 
once  been  a  martial  spirit  in  the  country, 
which  otherwise  he  should  never  have 
suspected. 

After  visiting  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
and  wondering,  and  rhyming,  and  re- 
peating 
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peating  what  hundreds  have  before  re- 
peated, they  prqceeded  to  Montreal,  Sid- 
ney accompanying  his  friend  thus  fsff, 
and  then  intending  to  return  to  Sara- 
toga and  bend  hi$  cQurse  to  New  Hamp- 
shire; but  he  was  prevented  by  the  iUr 
ness  of  Mr.  Frankfprd.     The  very  next 
morning  after  they  reached  Montreal, 
he  was  violently  attacked  with  a  fever, 
the   consequence   of  a  cold  caught  by 
passing  beneath  the  cataract  at  the  falls ; 
and  increased  by   his  in^patience,  the 
fever,  which  was  the  slow  typhus^  soon 
raged  to  such  a  degree,  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of.     For  three  weeks  he  was  in- 
sensible, and  during  the  whole   timct» 
Sidney  nursed  him  with  all  the  watch- 
fulness and   tenderness  of  a    brother*, 
and  assisted,  by  the  landlady,  a  klndr- 
hearted  creature  from  "  the  states,**  he 
had,   at  length,  had    the  unspeakable 
pleasure  of  hearing  his  friend  pronoun- 
ced convalescent.    The  English  residents 
in  Montreal  paid  but  little  att;^tion  tp 

their 
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their  countryman ;  perhaps  the  house 
where  he  had  taken  lodgings  might 
make  him  appear  a  renegade  from  their 
principles,  as  it  was  one  always  frequent- 
ed by  travellers  from  the  "  union ;"  but 
whatever  were  their  reasons,  they  neg- 
lected him,  and  their  apparent  indi£Per- 
ence  stung  the  proud  and  sensitive  mind 
of  the  Englishman  to  the  quick.  There 
is.  no  season  when  kindness  or  cruelty 
makes  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
bearbs  of  men,  as  that  which  is  offered 
or  inflicted  in  the  hour  of  sickness ;  and 
Frankford,  when  reflecting  on  their 
conduct,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  Americans,  acknowledged  that  the 
virtues  of  benevolence  and  sympathy 
were  not  exclusively  English. 

It  was  three  months  before  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  travel ;  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  and  his  own  debility 
4nade  a  journey  to  Quebec  hazardous, 
while  advices  from  England  rendered  his 
-return  necessary.  Abandoning,  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  his  intention  of  journeying  north- 
ward, he  concluded  to  repair  to  Boston, 
and  take  passage  from  thence  to  London 
or  Liverpool ;  and  yielding  to  the  urgent 
invitations  of  Sidney,  he  agreed  to  ac- 
company him  to  Northwood,  and  see 
him  restored  to  his  friends. 

Sidney  had  not  apprized  his  parents  of 
his  intended  visit,  as  he  wished  for  the 
zest  which  a  surprise  would  give  their 
affection ;  and  after  his  journey  was  so 
long  delayed  by  the  illness  of  Frankford, 
he  rejoiced  at  his  own  forbearance,  for 
he  was  sensible  his  mother  would  have 
been  greatly  alarmed  by  the  delay. 
Thus  they  had  arrived  unexpectedly,  and 
yet  how  welcome !  Oh,  give  me  the  wel- 
come that  waits  the  unexpected  but  ar- 
dently wished  friend !  The  loved  coun- 
tenance suddenly  lit  up  with  the  surprise 
of  wild  delight — the  agitation  of  unre- 
strained affection — the  abrupt  exclama- 
tion— the  half-uttered  ejaculation,  burs- 
ting warm  from  the  soul  to  thankjlea- 

ven 
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ven  for  your  safe  arrival — ah,  these  are 
dear  pleasures,  and  such  as  the  proud 
and  mighty,  who  travel  in  state,  and 
send  forward  their  couriers  to  announce 
their  approach,  never  know. 


VOL.  IX-  L  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Anthonio, — ^I  pray  thee  hear  me  speak. 
Shtflock, — ril  have  my  bond— I  will  not  hear  thee  speak; 
I'll  have  my  bond,  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 

Merchant  of  Femee, 

The  too  weeks  succeeding  the  departure 
of  the  Englisliman  were  passed  by  our 
hero  in  a  continual  round  of  visiting  and 
feasting,  as  every  family  in  the  village 
considered  themselves  entitled  to^  at 
least,  one  visit  from  the  son  of  their  much 
esteemed  neighbour.  Sidney  could  not 
refuse  invitations  thus  pressingly  made^ 
yet  had  he  consulted  only  his  indination, 
he  would  have  confined  his  attentions  to 
the  families  of  doctor  Perkins  and  dea- 
con Jones;  and  now,  notwithstanding 
his  engagements,  he  generally  contrived 
to  drop  in  at  those  houses,  especially  the 

i  deacon's, 
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deaeon*s,  almost  daily.  This  ought  to 
b$ve  excited  no  wonder,  as  his  brother 
Silas  was  there ;  yet  it  soon  became  the 
theme  of  conversation  among  the  ladies 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  several  wise 
ones,  who  had  undoubtedly  given  Susan 
Redington  to  George  Cranfield,  now 
confessed  they  felt  that  the  suit  of  the 
young  divine  would  be  coldly  received, 
should  Mr.  Sidney  Romelee  appear  as 
his  rival.  Perhaps  some  such  apprehen- 
sions stole  into  the  mind  of  that  young 
gentleman,  for  he  became  more  particu- 
lar.  in  his  assiduities,  to  the  extreme  re- 
gret of  Susan,  who  sincerely  esteemed 
him^and  felt  loth  to  wound  his  feelings 
by  a  rejection.  Ephraim  Skinner,  too, 
ventured  to  quit  his  store,  on  those 
eviraings  he  ascertained  Sidney  was  at 
the  deacon's,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  los- 
ing business,  joined  the  party  at  the 
**  i»nference-room,'\  where  he  was  al- 
ways graciously  welcomed  by  the  dea- 
con ;  and  although  he  never  could  sue- 

L  2  ceed 
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ceed  in  obtaining  a  single  smile  from  the 
fair  lady,  whose  bright  eyes  were  the 
magnet  that  attracted  him,  he  indemni- 
fied himself  by  indirectly  displaying  his 
consequence,  in  sundry  heavy  complaints 
of  the  hurry  of  business,  and  some  pretty 
significant  hints  on  the  profits  a  country 
trader,  who  attended  closely  to  his  af- 
fairs, might  realize. 

One  evening  while  he  was  alternately 
dilating  on  this  subject,  and  on  his  reli- 
gious feelings,  and  pitying  those  poor 
blinded  creatures,  who  seemed  to  take 
no  thought  for  this  world  or  the  next, 
deacon  Jones,  whose  ears  eagerly  drank 
in  such  prudent  and  pious  discourse,  was 
casting  many  a  glance  at  the  party  occu- 
pying the  other  end  of  the  apartment 
These  were  his  daughter,  niece,  son-in- 
law,  Sidney  Romelee,  and  young  Cran- 
field,  and  to  judge  by  their  lively  con- 
versation and  frequent  laughter,  they 
needed  not  the  happiness  that  gold 
could  purchase;  yet  the  deacon  more 

than 
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than  once  reflected  with  chagrin,  how 
very  foolish  Susan  was,  thus  to  lavish 
her  sweet  attractions  on  that  fine  sou- 
thern gentleman,  who  had  never  a 
thought  of  marrying  her,  and  neglect  so 
shamefully  the  hopeful  merchant,  who 
might  easily  be  secured.  But  his  un- 
pleasant cogitations.  Skinner's  wise  re- 
marks, and  Sidney's  gallant  speeches, 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud 
rap  at  the  door,  and  Susan  started  so 
suddenly  to  obey  the  sound,  her  uncle 
had  no  time  to  utter  iiis  accustomed 
•*  walk  in."  As  she  opened  the  door,  a 
man  entered,  whose  appearance  bespoke 
poverty  and  misfortune,  and  awakened 
Sidney's  curiosity  to  learn  by  what  acci- 
dent he  should  be  reduced  to  misery,  in 
9  place  where  it  was  seldom  seen  or  felt. 
.  This  person,  whom  deacon  Jones, 
ooldly  offering  his  hand,  addressed  by 
the  name  of  Merrill,  had  a  countenance 
dbuded  with  anxiety  and  sorrow,  yet 
the  smile  that  momentarily  lit  up  his 

L  3  sunken, 
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sunken  care-worn  features^  as  Susan 
kindly  offered  him  a  chidr,  spoke  a  heart 
susceptible  of  gratitude,  and  inclined  to 
cheerfulness.  As  his  eye  wandered  oyer 
the  well-dressed  company,  he  drew  closer 
around  him  a  rusty  grey  overcoat,  as  if 
to  conceal  the  tatters  visible  in  his  own 
attire;  and  turning  to  Skinner,  who 
had  only  remarked  his  entrance  by  a 
slight  movement  of  the  head,  said — ^  I 
called  to  speak  with  you  at  your  store, 
and  they  told  me  I  could  find  you 
here.** 

"  And  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?•* 
inquired  the  merchant,  in  an  imperative 
tone. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  if  you  wouldn't  al- 
low  that  are  execution  to  be  stayed  a 
spell.  If  my  property  is  all  attaehed 
now,  my  family  must  suffer,  ch:  cdme 
upon  the  town." 

*^  I  have  already  waited  much  longer 
than  I  ought,**  returned  Skinner,  haugft* 
tily,  ^^  and  have  nothing  mote  to  cla 

with 


wilh  the  afi&iiv  The.  businea&^.is  aU  witb 
thfL-shoriff;;  ymi:  may  apply,  to  hjm.'* 

"  Btit^  Mr^  Sktoner,  you. have  oftea 
i^jd  yoitw^e  wiUing  toaselst  me;  and 
jmJt  Q^Boredme  the  money  in  the  GvBk 
place,  or  I  should,  never  have  thoughib 
Q^i^ddng  you^  Old  colonel  Gripes^  had 
a^  he  i^  wouM  never  use  me  so  hurdly.** 

^  Sji)(^  9re  the:  thanjks!  I  always^  gets 
for  obliging  people,"  said  Skinner,  en-, 
de^vouring  to  speak  plau$ibly>  though 
hiai  faoft  glowed  with  angen  "  Your 
fai^  would  have  been  fc)rfe)ted.  befor^t 
now^  if  I  had  not  advanced  the  miUiey^j 
All  I:  ask  is  to:  be  repaid*  You  oaip^ot 
surely  call  m^  myust  fqr  w^ting  my 

*'  I  don't  think  hard  pf  you,  sir,"  re- 
plied Merrill,  "  ftnr  wanting  your  own ; 
and  I  intend  to  pay  you,  bufc  I  cannot 
atpneaent,  wittenit  undoing  me.  My 
w^  baa  been  «i^  tbesie  four  months* 
and  three  of  my  children  are  nQW  cpi^. 
fiMd<'  1;q  tbav  bedysL    Poor  litl^le  IS^ncy 
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died  last  week ;  but  I  don't  mourn  for 
her — she  is  better  off  than  any  of  us.** 
But  the  tears  that  gushed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  father,  however,  gave  evidence  he 
lamented  his  child,  notwithstanding  be 
was  assured  of  her  felicity. 

Susan,  turning  hastily  to  the  window, 
hid  her  face ;  and  Sidney's,  as  he  glanced 
alternately  at  her.  Skinner,  and  the  pe- 
titioner, was  red  as  scarlet. 

Skinner,  however,  noticed  not  their 
emotion;  he  was  intent  on  gain,  and 
had  not  sufficient  sensibility  to  imagine 
the  abhorrence  his  display  of  selfishness 
excited  in  generous  and  feeling  minds. 

**  Mr.  Merrill,"  he  retorted,  elevating 
his  voice,  "  I  have  heard  enough  of  your 
excuses,  but  they  don't  pay  a  cent,  and 
I  want  the  money,  and  must  have  it 
If  your  family  are  sick,  you  needn't 
blame  me  for  it ;  and  really  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  always  be  telling  me 
such  stuff." 

«  Such  stuff!"  repeated  Merrill,  start- 

ingi 
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ing,  and  shaking  his  fist,  while  the  tone 
of  submission  which  conscious  depen- 
dence had  compelled  him  to  assume, 
was  forgotten  in  the  anger  roused  by 
these  insults ;  "  such  stuff!  I  tell  you, 
Skinner,  you  are  a  mean,  miserly,  hard- 
hearted villain ;  and  you  flattered  me  to 
give  you  a  mortgage  of  my  farm,  on 
purpose  to  cheat  me  out  of  it.  I  know 
you  did,  or  you  would  be  willing  to 
wait  a  few  months.  You  shall  have 
good  security." 

*•  I  mean  to  be  secured,"  replied  Skin- 
ner,  trembling  as  he  rose  to  seek  his 
hat;  but  whether  his  trepidation  was 
caused  by  fear  of  his  tall  gaunt  debtor, 
who  stood  with  his  clenched  hand  ex- 
tended over  him,  or  from  suppressed 
rage,  no  one  could  determine. 

He  found  his  hat,  and  was  hastening 
towards  the  door,  when  Merrill  inquired, 
in  a  more  humble  manner,  if  there  could 
not  be  some  arrangement  made. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  affair  was  wholly 

L  5  with 
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with  the  sheriff/'  replied  the  ii 
creditor.  ''  Good  evening,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  and  closing  the  door  hastily, 
they  heard  him  walk  off  with  a  quick 
step  over  the  frozen  ground,  as  if  he 
feared  being  pursued  by  further  entrea- 
ties. 

After  the  sound  of  his  tread  had  died 
away,  there  reigned,  for  a  few  momentfi^ 
in  the  apartment  he  had  quitted  so 
abruptly,  the  most  profound  silence; 
and  the  different  expression  on  the 
faces  of  the  group  might  have  furnisfaed 
a  good  subject  for  the  study  of  those 
who  would  attain  to  the  art  of  diviniag 
the  difference  of  temperament  and  cha- 
racter, by  th^  efiect  which  the  same  oc- 
currence had  on  the  countenances  of  the 
several  witnesses. 

The  old  deacon  had  lit  his  pipe  at  the 

beginning  of  the  dialogue,  and  throngh 

the  whole  scene  continued  to  puff  ^away 

"  most  furiously,  a]^)arently  indiffeiwlit  to 

tdl  that  passed.    He  sat  now  with  his 

eyes 


«5(^.OiirUpgOY«rbJihead,,  Ah!  whilft 
l)i«iown  inojaB^  Pixels  s!l;K>ng,  hie  car^ 
li)^  wfep  hidf^  th?  peltings  of  the  tefSf 
pi^  {  he,  is  se}g^h,  There  w  v  pity  in  th^ 
ei^jpni^q  q£  young  CK^nfield's  counter* 
m^99g,  ble^4ed  with  an  "  I  don't  knoin; 
yfka.%  tf^  dp''  j^r>  th^t  revealed  the  man  of 
g9Q4  iutenttcmp,  i^her  wavering  in  pur- 
pose.  Silas  looked  up  w|th  a  wonderiiig 
«tti;c^h9lf  9ngry  with  WemlJ  for  thu?  put- 
la^g  hm^^  ip  Jthe  power  of  a  viBjun,  ard 
h{#  hoping  matters  wpuJ4  yet  be  a^r 
JAH^e^  without  pausing  ipuqh  trQub}^ 
H#b99  lived  i^»d^  frpm  a  Jk^QwledgP 
a£  |lie  dpopitfuUiess  of  the  world ;  he  ^ 
ii^porat;,  i$  happy>  »)d  ini4gioe§  ^  mw 
night  easily  bl^  this  game. 

Sill;  PDr  h$iv>'S  icount^iw^e  di^yed 
4h«  wjjkI^^  Pif  i^e  mjost  powerful  emiqt- 
tp^mfr  ^oj^ng  iboifohed  his  p(4>le  fi^- 
ingfit  like  i\m  exhibitk«)  of  jcruelty  jqr 

jM^ajQa^i  iin4  perhaps  th?  pipt»r^  Hm- 
tor  Perkins  had  dnwQ  pf  $JlginR#r  now 

1. 6  arose 
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arose  to  increase  the  detestation  he  felt 
for  the  original.  His  dark  eyes  flashed 
with  indignation  and  contempt  as  the 
Httle  man  disappeared  through  the  door; 
then,  as  he  turned  their  gaze  on  his  vie* 
tim,  the  expression  suddenly  changed 
to  deep  concern,  mingled  with  a  deter- 
mination of  manner,  which,  had  the 
debtor  noticed,  he  might  have  augured 
favourably  for  his  own  cause. 

But  he,  poor  man,  was  meditating 
bitter  things.  He  must  return  to  his 
home,  and  see  it  despoiled  of  all  its  fur- 
niture, and  rifled  of  all  its  stores  that 
the  law  permitted  a  creditor  to  attach— 
his  cattle  too  would  be  driven  away — 
and  the  cold  winter  was  approaching—- 
his  sick  family!  He  could  think  no 
longer.  Something  between  a  sigh  and 
groan  burst  from  his  full  heart,  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  his  hat,  which  was 
lying  on  the  floor.  He  placed  it  on  his 
head,  drew  it  closely  over  his  eyes,  and 
took  one  step  forward. 

•*  Won't 
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•*  Won't  you  stop  and  drink  some  ci- 
der ?*'  said  the  deacon,  shaking  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe. 

**  I  haven't  much  appetite  for  any 
thing  just  now,"  answered  the  other; 
**  I  can't  eat  nor  drink  now-a-days ;  and 
I  must  hurry  home,  for  the  sheriff  is 
there,  and  he  wouldn't  promise  to  wait 
<mly  two  hours  before  moving  off  my 
property." 

"  And  pray  how  have  you  got  your- 
self so  involved  ?"  inquired  the  deacon, 
who  liked  to  learn  the  causes  of  misfor- 
tunes, not,  however,  so  much  to  relieve 
the  sufferers,  as  to  suggest  the  way  in 
•which  they  might  have  avoided  such  a 
calamity.  "  Come,  sit  down  and  tell  me 
all  about  the  affair." 

"  I  can't  stop  to  sit,**  replied  Merrill, 
"  but  will  tell  you  something  about  it. 
You  know  I  purchased  my  farm  of  co- 
lonel Gripes :  well,  he  was  a  hard  man, 
but  I  think  pretty  honest ;  yet  he  drove 
me  considerably  hard  for  his  pay,  and 

some- 


spim^ime^  ift  WM  tough  9«niW^g  to 
g(^.  XhQ  money,    Unt  I  gQfe  along  tiU  % 
year  ago  last  January,  when  tUeve  wn; 
9  buQdre4  dollar  paynoent,  I  Qouldn't 
IQ§ke  out  unless  I  sold  more  3tQ^k  %\m 
I  knew  how  to  spare«    Skinner  heard 
me  one  day  complaining  about  thf^  pl4 
fiolon^U  and  he  offered  to  adyaooQ  m^ 
oaah  enough  to  pay  him  all  off  at  ono^ 
if  I  would  give  him  the  same  seourity  I 
4id  Gripefii,  and  I  might  pay  him  just 
whea  it  was  convenient.    He  talked  9Q 
Mr^  md  the  colonel  had  dunned  me  op 
fhsrp^  I  wa3  glad  to  let  him  9ee  I  could 
Jwive  credit ;  and  so,  like  a  fool,  I  took 
the  fi3Qney»  and  gave  a>  mortgage  and 
my  notes  to  Skinner.    The  whole  sujp 
was  three  hundred  dollars,  and  Skinner 
innated  on  kariog  it  all  in  twelve  dollar 
notes^  on  demand ;  because,  he  ss&dp  I 
jooidd  pay  A  amall  aote  ev^iy  little  while, 
widaout  feeling  k,  and  he  alwfiys  did  his 
ibuainess  in  that  ffitfiner.    I  havj^fomid 
htm  put  now :  it  ia,  wh^  he  inteada  to 

ruin 
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ruin  a  man,  to  bring  as  many  aeti(m8» 
and  make  the  cost  aa  big  aa  pos$ibIe^^ 
but  I  didn't  think  of  it  then.  Well,  i 
was  to  have  three  years  to  pay  it  in»  und 
pay  a  hundred  dollars  a^^ar,  if  I  eould* 
That  was  the  bargain  before  evidenee^ 
I  have  taken  up  eight  noiee^  and  intend- 
ed to  have  paid  as  many  more  this  fall 
imd  winter ;  but  last  August  my  wii^ 
was  taken  sick  with  the  typhm  fever* 
fliid  she  ha'n't  never  been  able  to  do  a 
duate  since,  and  now  ean  only  walk 
from  the  bed  to  the  fire ;  and  all  wix  <^ 
my  children  have  bad  the  same  ^imr^ 
den  There's  two  of  'em  are  a  little  bet- 
ter, but  the  other  three  are  very  had 
now ;  and  poor  little  Nancy,  our  only 
daughter,  the  doctor  couldn't  save  ben 
I  ha'n't  bad  off  my  clothes  to  He  a^bed 
as  I  used  to,  for  three  months ;  and  I 
have  bad  to  let  every  Ifhing,  out  doori^ 
and  in  the  bcmse,  go  to  destructioUf  for 
tke  idke  of  taking  care  of  my  fiim^y.  I 
eonld  not  find  help  enough  to  do  it»  and 

the 
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the  little  ones  wouldn't  let  any  body 
but  me  take  care  of  'em.  Your  niece 
and  daughter  knows  how  sick  they  have 
been,  for  they  have  been  up  to  see  us 
several  times,  and  brought  us  nice  things^ 
and  they'll  be  blessed  for  such  kindness." 
Here  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
added — "  But  I  ha'nt  told  you  yet  how 
he  served  me.  I  sent  to  his  store  to  get 
iny  necessaries — and  in  sickness  there's 
a  thousand  things  wanted — and  his  bill 
amounts  to  something  like  fifty  dollars ; 
so  he  pretended  he  was  afraid  he  should 
lose  his  debts,  and  he  had  twelve  writs 
made  out  against  me,  the  whole  of 
which,  cost  and  all,  will  be  as  much  as 
two  hundred  dollars,  and  he  has  got  the 
sheriff,  and  ordered  him  to  attach  every 
thing  he  can  find.  I  told  the  sheriff  he 
might  take  every  thing  out  doors,  if 
he  would  only  leave  my  oxen  and  one 
cow,  and  hay  enough  to  keep  em,  and 
my  household  furniture ;  but  he  said  he 
couldn't,  without  Skinner  consented,  and 

so 
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SO  he  told  me  to  take  his  horse,  and 
come  down  to  see  him-^but  'tis  all  in 
yain^  I  see.  My  property  will  be  sold 
at  vendue,  and  go  for  half  price,  and  my 
family  must  suffer,  or  I  must  apply  to 
the  town,  and  I  had  rather  die." 

**  But  why  does  Skinner  drive  you  so 
hard,  when  he  has  security,  and  knows^ 
he  can  be  paid  ?"  inquired  Greorge  Cran- 
field. 

**  Oh,  he  calculates  on  distressing  me 
so  much  by  taking  my  stock,  that  I 
can't  manage  my  farm,  and  so  he  thinks 
I  shall  be  unable  to  make  out  the  pay- 
ment next  year  ;  and  then  he  will  get 
my  land,  either  by  the  mortgage,  or  at 
public  sale,  for  half  price." 

"  I  wish  there  could  be  some  way 
contrived  to  assist  you,"  said  George 
Cranfield. 

"  And  I  wish  there  could,"  said  Silas 
Romelee. 

"  And  so  do  I,  with  all  my  heart,"  re- 
sponded the  old  deacon,  solemnly. 

Merrill 


Merrill  walked  slowly  towards  the 
door;  and  turxLed  partly  round :  a3'  he 
reachadrit;  probably  to  bid  thctm  g^ 
nighty  but  he  could  not  artiQukkte  <^qyW 
lable. 

*\  I  will  aocooipany  yon,  su^''  aaidfii^ 
ney,  snatcfaing^  bis  ha^  audi  spt^ioging 
after  hina* 

Merrill  started  at  tbe  sound  c^  ii 
strange  voice»  and  when  he  saw  the  g^ 
tlemanly  figure  that  was  following  him, 
bis  features  wore  the  surpriseof  astooisb? 
meat — **  I  have  not  ther  bappi^esp  ql 
knowing  you,  sir,"  be  remarked,  ina^loiviK 
tme,  as  they  walked:  through  the  gate' 

"  Nc^  I  ppesumet  not,"  re^li^d  Sidneji^; 
•*  but  I  have  heard  your  story,  and.il 
yoo;  will  go  with  me  to  my  father's,  to 
sqttire  Romeleelsi  I  wiU  try  and  tmib 
you." 

'*  And  you  are  the  squire's  son^  then, 
that  I  have  heard  so  much  about?"  said 
Merrill,,  stopping,  and  gazing  earnestly 
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in  our  hero's  face,  now  plainly  revealed 
bj  the  bright  moon. 

•*^  Yes,  I  am,'*  answered  the  other,  half 
ki%hing  at  the  critical  survey  he  was 
undergoing. 

**  Well^  you  have  a  worthy  father, 
and  you  look  like  hhn,  and  they  say 
you  are  like  him,  and  that  is  praising 
ydu  veiy  highly.  I  was  just  going  to 
jTGur  father,  for  I  knew  if  any  one  adM> 
vised  or  helped  me,  it  would  be  hint." 

He  then  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
and  leading  him  along,  walked  himsdf 
by  Sidney's  side,  and  won  by  the  kipd** 
aesi  of  his  manner,  he  revealed  so  many 
patticuliars  of  the  sickness-of  his  family^ 
and  the  sufferings  they  must  undergo, 
a  the  property  were  removed  and  sold, 
that  Sidney  determined  to  prevent  it  at 
dl  hazards.  Sidney's  attendance  on  the 
Englishman  had  made  him  peculiarly 
sensible  of  the  horrors  of  a  long  and  se^ 
vere  fever,  and  nothing  makes  the  heart 
so  susceptible  of  pity  as  a  personal  ob^ 

servation 
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servatioQ  or  experience  of  sufferings 
similar  to  those  we  are  requested  to  re- 
lieve. There  were  obstacles,  however, 
which  made  the  performance  of  bis  be- 
nevolent wishes  difficult,  and  indeed 
impossible  at  that  time,  without  the  aid 
of  his  father.  His  journey  had  been 
longer  and  more  expensive,  owing  to  his 
longer  detention  in  Montreal  than  he 
had  anticipated,  and  his  money  was 
nearly  gone.  He  had  twice  written  to 
his  uncle,  requesting  a  supply,  and  was 
now  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a 
remittance ;  yet  this  business  could  not 
well  be  delayed  till  its  arrival,  or  at  least 
Sidney  did  not  like  to  entreat  the  for- 
bearance of  such  an  one  as  Skinner,  nor 
could  he  think  of  assisting  Merrill  with 
promises  only.  He  marvelled  much 
that  his  uncle  should  thus  neglect  to 
supply  his  wants,  and  when  recollecting 
he  had  received  but  one  letter  from  him 
since  leaving  Charleston,  and  that  writ- 
ten evidently  under  great  depression  of 
i  spirits. 
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spirits,  he  could  not  but  fear  some  un- 
pleasant or  unfortunate  circumstances 
were  the  cause  of  this  delay. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  Sid- 
ney  took  his  father  aside,  told  him  the 
situation  of  Merrill,  stated  his  own 
wishes  to  relieve  him  from  his  embar- 
rassments, and  then  asked  his  father  if 
he  could  advance  the  money,  **  and  I 
will  repay  you  soon,"  continued  he; 
"  my  uncle  will  certainly  send  me  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars.  I  started  with 
five  hundred,  and  have  now  but  fifty 
remaining ;  that  Merrill  shall  have,  and 
if  you  can  furnish  the  remainder,  I  will 
take  his  note  for  the  whole,  and  return 
yours  when  my  remittance  shall  arrive. 
I  will  then  leave  the  note  against  Mer- 
rill in  your  care,  and  let  the  poor  man 
pay  whenever  he  can  without  distress- 
ing himself." 

Squire  Romelee  listened  to  his  son's 
harangue,  delivered  with  all  the  ardour 
and  animation  purposed  benevolence  in- 
spires 
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epires  in  youthful  and  generous  bosoms^ 
Old  his  heart  beat  with  proud  delight  to 
find  him  wortJiy  the  fojrtune  he  was  to 
inherit.  "  How  I  rejoice  that  wealth 
has  not  made  you  selfish,  nor  prosperity 
hardened  your  heart,  my  son !''  said  the 
delighted  father;  yet  before  assisting 
those  who  appeal  to  our  compassion,  we 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what 
manner  our  charity  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial. Many  people,  with  really  good 
intuitions,  bestow  their  fiiveiurs  so  arbi- 
trarily or  inconsiderately,  that  they  may 
injure  those  who  receive  their  bounty; 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be .  wondered 
at  if  diey  miss  the  gratitude  and  popula- 
rity they  expected  to  obtain.  Yet  these 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  present 
oase:  perhaps  you  may  have  been  preci- 
pitate,  and  a  little  romantic,  in  fcnrming  a 
scheme  for  assisting  thus  largely  a  stran- 
ger; but  your  good  genius  has  directed 
you  to  a  worthy  object,  and  saved  you 
fix>m  the  mortification  of  learning  your 

generosity 
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generosity  would  have  been  misplaced 
Merrill  is  «in  industrious,  prudent,  good 
man,  and  ^tbe  <;unning  of  Skinner  and 
unavoidable  misfortunes  are  the  cause 
of  his  present  distress.  I  think  your  as- 
sistance will  enable  him  to  surmount  it, 
and  there  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  any 
danger  in  trusting  him.  I  will  let  you 
have  one  hundred  dollars,  which  is  all  I 
have  on  hand,  and  that  I  intended  «oon 
to  pay  Silas,  as  a  part  of  his  portion ;  but 
y^ou  '.may  take  it,  ^nd  with  .your  fifty 
dolhirs  I  should  think  Skinner  might  be 
satisfied,  or  Merrill  could  turn  out  pro- 
perty to  make  up  the  deficiency." 

This  plan  was  adopted,  the  money 
produced,  and  Merrill  informed  all  that 
would  be  required  of  him  was  a  note, 
)ybicb  he  might  consult  his  own  conve- 
nience in  paying.  His  surprise,  as  he 
looked  alternately  at  the-  mon^  and 
then  at  Sidney^  was  extreme ;  but  when 
he  became  convinced  his  difficulties 
were  all  to  -  be  removed,    he  betrayed 

more 
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more  agitation  than  he  probably  woold 
have  done,  had  he  seen  his  property  un- 
der the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  His 
hand  shook  so  violently,  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  sign  his  name,  and 
Sidney  saw  several  tears  fall  on  the  pa» 
per  as  he  wrote.  Then  he  silently  pla- 
ced the  money  in  an  old  pocketbook, 
which  he  deposited  carefully  in  his 
pocket,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  seem- 
ed exerting  himself  to  overcome  his 
emotions,  .so  as  to  express  properly  the 
thanks  he  conceived  due  to  his  benefac- 
tor. But  his  exertions  were  of  little 
avail ;  nature  and  feeling  could  not  be 
conquered;  and  when  he  arose  to  de- 
part, instead  of  a  long  speech  on  unex- 
pected obligations  and  everlasting  grati- 
tude, he  took  our  hero's  hand,  shaking 
and  pressing  it  with  so  strong  a  grasp» 
the  effect  was  really  painful,  bowed  to 
squire  Romelee,  and  hurjpied  away  with'- 
out  uttering  a  single  word. 

Sidney,  as  he  rubbed  his  aching  hand^ 

laughed 
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laughed  heartily  at  the  adventure,  and 
his  &ther  smiling,  remarked,  he  had  in- 
sured his  remembrance  in  one  heart. — 
"  Merrill,"  said  he,  "  will  never  forget 
you." 


VOL.  IL  M  CHAF< 
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CHAPT^  Xl. 

Tbus,  sometimes,  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud; 
And  after  summer,  evermore  succeeds 
The  barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  cold  : 
So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet. 

King  Henry  VI 

The  story  of  Sidney's  generosity  soon 
circulated  through  the  neighbourhood, 
and  produced  what  the  fashionaUes 
would  call  quite  a  sensation.  Merrill  was 
as  much  esteemed  for  probity  and  in- 
dustry,  as  Skinner  was  detested  for  his 
meanness  and  rapacity;  and  though 
riches  gave  the  latter  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing many  smiles,  the  situation  of 
the  former  insured  the  sympathy  of  aU 
hearts.  Those  who  would  not  have  felt 
it  their  duty  to^  have  assisted  him  ap- 
plauded his  benefactor,  flattering  them- 

aislves, 


tiletawscAwss,  no  doubt,  that  to  appreciate 
^miy  WAS  nearly  as  loeritorious  as  to 
|»fitMeit. 

Tbei^  were,  iiowever,  a  few  who  felt 
mtbfir  mortified  ;that  a  southern  man,  as 
tb^y .considered  Sidney,  should  thus  dis« 
pl&y  4x13  .con&^qfience ;  it  seemed  a  tacit 
l^pXQsf  o£  their  own  illiberality,  or  a 
WX^vinCing  .arguBaent  of  his  superior 
Wf^t^h-  Either  way  it  was  mortifying. 
The  old  deacon  was  .perhaps  prompted 
ty  SS^<ik  filings  when  he  observed,  very 
gWWiy,  that  "  Mr.  Sidney  Romelee 
(sew  flowing  about  getting  property, 
91^  it  WjE^  np  wonder  be  thought  little 
of  ^pi^ding  it,  or  giving  it  away.  But 
I.lfcpHldlike,"  wntinu^  he,  "to  see 
b))9  Y^rk^f^  few  years,  as  hard  as  his  ne- 
gp^s  ,do, .  and  tiien  ^  I  guess  hq'd  keep 
lih.m^fisy^  if  he  bad  any,  in  his  own 

Pftfifet'* 

.\Bttt  itbe  iiweetest  praise  Sidney  re- 
cfiy^  JWII3  from  doctor  Perkins  and  Su- 
san Redington.    The  doQtpr  felt  every 

M  2  word 
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word  he  uttered,  and  again  and  again 
congratulated  our  hero  in  thus  having 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  noblest 
virtue  humanity  can  boast— -disintereist- 
ed  benevolence.  Then  came  iSusan, 
with  a  blush,  smile,  and  tear,  to  thank 
him  for  the  example  of  philanthropy  be 
had  so  happily  displayed. — **  We  cannot 
imitate  it,"  said  she  to  him,  as  he  was 
sitting  beside  her  a  few  days  after  the 
affair;  "  but  we  will  admire  it." 

"  If  it  secure  the  admiration  of  Miss 
Redington,  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded," 
replied  Sidney,  fixing  his  dark  eyes  on 
her  animated  face.  She  felt  her  cheek 
glow,  and  angry  with  herself  for  blush- 
ing so  Easily,  raised  her  eyes,  intending 
to  reply  gaily  to  his  compliment;  but 
when  they  met  his,  she  forgot  her  an- 
swer, and  might  in  her  confusion  have 
betrayed  more  sensibility  than  the  oooR- 
sion  could  justify,  had  not  their  tite-i- 
Ute  been  luckily  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  her  uncle. 

He 
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.  He.  told  Sidney  he  had  been  to  Skin- 
xuer's  store  on  business,  and  just  looked 
into  the. post-office  room,  where  the  mail 
wai^  opening,  and  saw  a  large  packet  for 
him  taken  out. — *^  I  would  have  paid 
tbe.'postnge  and  brought  it  along,*"  said 
he,  "  only  I  hadn't  any  money  in  my 
purse*  I  don't  have  money  quite  so 
plenty  as  you  do,  Mr.  Sidney." 

.  "  You  cannot  be  more  destitute  than 
I  am  at  present,"  replied  Sidney,  laugh- 
ing. "  The  witches  might  now  hold 
their 'jig  and  reel'  as  conveniently  in 
my  pockets  as  they  ever  did  in  those  of 
Bums ;  and  if  the  packet  you  mention 
has  not  brought  a  supply,  I  must  e'en 
•olidt  a  loan  to  expedite  my  departure, 
iMT  I  shall  be  compelled,  to  quarter  with 
you  through  the  winter." 

"  Well,  that  would  suit  our  young 

folks  well  enough,  I  guess,",  replied  the 

old  deacon,  with  one  of  his  significant 

grins.     "  My  niece  here  wouldn't  be 

'muchjsorry — should  you,  Susan?" 

M  3  Susan 
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Susan  did  not  dare  look  dp^  wliikslie 
observed,  in  as  cactm  a  ttianner  as^  she 
csoald  assomeM-J''^  That  sb^  vfaodld  bs 
sorry  to  have  any  one  oompetled  to  stay, 
but  in  tbeir  limhed  sbdety^  sttc^  an  «k^ 
quisition  as  Mr.  Uomdee  was  eevtainly 
to  be  desired"* 

Sidney,  while  warmly  thanking  her 
for  the  complinlent,  thought  be  never 
saw  her  look  so  beautiful^  and  on  his 
way  to  his  father^s,  he  recalled  her  w(Hdt 
and  manner,  and  almost  fancied  be 
oould,  if  he  pleased,  rival  Geoi^  Ctaa* 
field.—**  And  yet,**  thought  bd,  •<  I  never 
can  be  bo  secure  of  possessing  any  w<^ 
man's  affections  as  Stuart  was  of  Zettii« 
ra*s.  He  had  no  fortune  to  conceal  bis 
defects,  or  add  lustre  to  his  excdlendei; 
he  was  loved,  well  and  truly  lov€d«  Obi 
could  I  be  so  blessed  as  to  gUia  the  Un- 
divided affection  of  a  pure  and  lovtiy 
being,  how  willingly  would  I^  this  iM- 
ment,  relinquish  all  pretenidons  ta  tii]^ 

^<*und^ 


u9fih\fo!Am^  and  go  forftb»  like  Stwurti 
^:ct»quf9\f(vte  with  ^^Jmuk!" 

IwBfdiafiely  on  reachxBg  hiom9>  he 
dMp»leh0^.  Harvey  to  the  posj>-oflS)oe» 
who  aoon  returned  with  the  paciket<-?r 
"  It  is  very  large,"  said  the  littiie  feUaw, 
mi  he  hftoded  it  to  his  brothen-frV  Pray, 
Si^e}!^  wharves  you  all  your  moiiey  ?•* 

"-Mjr  b&dh^;  he  always  ^vea  me  all 
lasklbiC' 

:*^  Then  I'd  ask  for  a  thousand  dollars," 
aaidtheboy. 
;  ^  What  would  you  do  with  it,  Har- 
vey ?^  inquired  his  father. 

**  Oh,  give  ife  to  poor  people^  air. 
Every  body  ia  praisiqg  Sidney  forbeing 
generous^  and  \  mean  to  be  generou&t" 

Squire  Bomdee  «ighed  as  he  looked 
on  the  animated  &ce  of  hiisi  youngest 
aim»  and  eontraated  :ifc  with  the  aoble 
countenance  of  his  eldest. — "  Your  diJr 
podtioD,^  aaid  he»  addre^ising  Sidney^ 
^.sndHareey't  &re  tdmost  similar; > yet 

I  ftnoafe  eduoite  him  differently  from 

M  4  what 
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^hat  you  have  been.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, his  happiness  through  life  wiH  be 
as  well  insured  as  yours.  If  he  never 
attain  to  your  prosperity,  he  will  not  be 
in  danger  of  those  reverses  to  which  you 
are  exposed.** 

^  '*  I  have  never  yet  pondered  much  on 
the  possibility  of  a  reverse,"  said  our 
hero,  laughing,  while  he  pressed  the  rich 
packet  between  his  fingers,  as  if  to  cal- 
culate something  of  the  contents;  and 
this  might  be  pardoned,  as  he  had  been 
for  a  few  days  destitute  of  money. — *•  I 
know  there  are  casualties  no  hiim^n 
prudence  can  foresee  or  avoid,  and  they 
may  occur  to  me;  yet  my  philosophy 
teaches  me  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
anticipate  evil.  The  man  who  does  so, 
commits  suicide  on  his  own  happiness.*^ 
He  then  retired  to  his  chamber  to  peruse 
his  packet.  ^ 

The  envelope  contained  tw6  lettiersr 
the  one  in  his  uncle's  hand  he  opened' 
first,   and  stared,  astonished;  when  he- 

-  - '  saw 
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saw  it  contained  no  money!  What 
could-  it  mean !  He  broke  the  seal  of 
the  other,  and  a  solitary  fifty-dollar  note 
^aa  ieill  that  appeared.  He  laid  it  down, 
drew  a  hard  breath,  and  pressed  his  lips 
closely  together,  as  if  nerving  himself 
for  whatever  might  be  recorded,  and 
again  took  up  his  uncle's  epistle :  it  had 
no  date,  and  the  handwriting  was  scarcely 
l^ble^  yet  Sidney  soon  made  out  what 
follows. 


f*  MY  EVER  DEAR  NEPHEW, 

*'  The  sickness  that  oppresses 
me,  and  which  is  hurrying  me  to  the 
grave,  is  on  my  heart.  I  am ,  sick  of 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  world ;  I  am 
miserable,  when  reflecting  on  my  own* 
I  have  longed  and  pined  to  write,  and 
oonfide^  you  all  my  troubles  and  griefs ; 
but  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  damp 
the  pleasures  I  hoped  you  were  enjoying 
with  your  friends.    My  physician,  how- 

M  5  ever. 
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ever,  informs  me  I  cannot  long  survive 
I  shall  never  see' you  mt>re,  andil  ikiiist 
write ;  yet  my  shaking  hand  wUl^  wwte 
be  commanded — and  my^  brains  bani. 
Strange  visions  often  pass  ^  before  m^; 
my  mind  wanders,  and  I  see  joii»  and 
hear,  you  speak,  and  sty  yoo  forgtvfe 
me.  Will  you  foigive  me?  I  never 
regretted  I  was  not  blest  with  «  aoD 
since  you  resided  with  me.  You  hav^ 
been  all  a  child  need  be,  and.  I  wtt 
proud,  justly  proud,  of  your  merits  and 
accomplishments,  and  intended  to  leave 
you  a  fortune,  to  support  the  style  in 
which  I  had  educated  you.  Sidney,  I 
am  now  a  beggar,  or  soon  diouM^be^ 
and  I  tl^ank  God  that  he  is,  in  mefcj^ 
removing  me  from  a  worlds  where  no^ 
thing  now  remains  which  I  can  call  my 
own. .  I  would  tell  you  the  ciroun»' 
stances  of  this  change^  but  my  j^edken* 
ed  nerves  will  not  permit ;  and  Hemy 
Howard — ^you  know  him;  heisawn^ 
thy  man,  and  you  may  trust  hiii^-**hai 
1  ^  promised 
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promised  to  write  eveiy  particular^  as 
soon  as  I^am  gone.  Sidney,  do  not 
fafaeme  me  too  severely  for  your  disap^ 
pdintment— I  have  erred,  but  I  have 
been  deceived.  I  suSfei*  more  than  you 
eto,  for  I  sufifer  remorse  and  self-re^ 
proach — remorse  for  wronging  you,,  and 
my  servants  whom  I  had  promised  to 
leave  to  your  care.  When  they  finind 
Aey  were  to  be  transferred  to  a  stratify 
ger,  their  lamentations  nearly  oVer^ 
poWered  me.  If  you  ever  have  it  io 
you  power,  Sidney,  remember  them; 
they  would  all  die  to  serve  you.  I  am 
weak,  very  weak,  and  when  I  would 
collect  my  thoughts,  I  cannot.  I  lie 
down,  and  think  of  a  thousand  things 
to  tell  you ;  but  when  I  begin  to  write, 
they  are  vanished.  Your  father  will 
advise  you  what  to  do ;  he  has  always 
walked  in  the  p^ths  of  wisdom,  while  I 
bftve  committed  myself  to  the  guidance 
9f  jfoUy.  Sidney,  I  know  you  will 
mourn  for  me,  and  you  will  wish  you 

had 
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had  been  with  me  in  mj  last  mooirata^ 
but  I  do  not«  It  would  increase  toy 
distress  to  witness  your  sorrow;  and 
when  the  tribute  is  paid,  which  I  fed 
assured  your  kind  heart  will  give  my 
memory,  I  hope  you  will  endeavour  to 
be  happy.  My  sight  fails  me — fare- 
well !  Oh,  it  is  the  hardest  pang  in 
death  to  say  farewell  to  those  we  love ! 
God  bless  you,  my  son ! — I  have  no  in- 
heritance, but  my  good  wishes  to  leave 
you,  but  may  Grod  bless  you,  and  for- 
give me^ 

"  Your  Uncle," 


After  Sidney  had  a  little  recovered 
from  the  first  shock  of  the  intelligence 
which  this  letter  conveyed,  he  took .  up 
the  other.  It  was  from  a  lawyer,  a 
gentleman  in  whose  probity  and  honour 
he  could  implicitly  cpnfide,  and  who  he 
was  certain  would  '^  nothing  extenuate, 
nor. set  down  aught  in  malice.''    Per* 

haps 
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haps  the  circumstances  detailed  in  the 
letter  will  be  best  understood  by  insert- 
ing the  whole ;  and  though  long,  it  will 
not  be  yer3r  tedious  to  those  who  feel  an; 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  my  hero. 


"  Ckurleston,  Nov.  1, 

"  MY  DlS^AJBi  MR.  R0MEI.EE, 

"  Your  uncle  is  no  more ;  and 
his  earnest  request  must  be  my  apology, 
for  addressing  you,  and  detailing  solAe 
of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which 
have  occurred  to  him  since  you  left;  the 
dty.  It  is  an  unpleasant  office,  and; 
one  I  would  gladly  have  been  excfused* 
frcMn  performing ;  but  I  could  not  re- 
fuse Mr.  Brainard,  and  I  trust^your 
good  sense  will  not  confound  the  narrar 
tor  of  evil  tidings  with  the  unpleasant 
intdligence  he  must  cominunicate. 

"Perhaps  you    will    recollect   your 
uncle  had  not,  for  several  months  he- 
fate  your  departure,  exhibited  his  wmii 
i  ted 
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tcfd  cheerfblhesfit  TM^  mebticholy  pfo» 
oee^d,  no  ctoubt,  pertly  from  ill  heattl^ 
but  mwe^  from  the  an^ssief^  lle'ivaft-stt^ 
feting  on  accoont  of  peeunUFy^elfibw- 
iassinent&  .  He  was  ftot  addiicted^  to*  m^ 
travagance,  yet  the  companions  with 
whom  he  most  associated  had,  by  de- 
greeSi  drawn  him  inta  expensive  amuse- 
ments, and  he  had  engaged  ki  hasards 
whkh  pmved  unlticky,  andp— for  I  will 
omit  a  mlriute  detail  of  ^reumrtanceSr 
w^^di  can  l^nefit  no  ml(  hy  bein^  ve- 
kted — ^in  consequence  be  found  hioisdf 
ianvotved  to .  such  an  amount,  that  be 
mast  JBeQ  a  part  €£  bi&  eetate^  to  sati^ 
&i#  daiBofocMi  cpeditoYs. 

^'  Tbe  Masons  be  gavi^  me  for  qot  ac- 
quaiotbig  you  wi(^  hia  emboirrassmeiits 
w^^  theee  :«-^H4  knew  your  generosi^ 
Would  cpnsent  •  to  any  futbrifioe  to  ^aave 
him  from  amiety;  but  rtUl  he  ibtied 
you  would  suffer  a mortrfics^i^on  initbus 
seeing  your  fortune  diminished,  and  he 
loved  you:  so  entirely,   be  eould^  not 

bear 
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bear  to  witness  your  vexflftion  or  imURi>* 
d^dty.  He  knew,  toc^  thftt  you  had 
not  bebri  accustooied  to  bunneds,  and 
eiiuld  net  endnre  your  first  lesson 
diould  be  the  humiliating  one  of  stndy^ 
ing  to  repair  his  errors  and  mitx^lcuku 
tions.  In  shorty  by  keeping  yoo  in  ig- 
iKmnce,  he  spared  his  owii  pride  and 
your  sensibility ;  and  be  therefore  urged 
yoQ  to  visit  your  friends,  kitendingi 
during  your  absence,  to  settle  Uis^  afi 
Mn,  and  hoping — ^when  da  we^  cease 
to  krpe  ? — that  before  your*  return,  lie 
ihoald  devise  some  expedient  to  repair 
Ida  fortune,  or,  at  least,  prevent  yoo 
fidm  feeling  sensibly  its  diminution.  '■ 

^  His  whole  estate  you  undoubtedly 
know  he  valued  at  one  hundred  aevaity* 
five  thousand  dollars ;  one  half  of  this 
estimate  included  his  plantations  and 
daves ;  his  city  residence,  and  a  tract  of 
tifaimproved  land,  the  other.  His  debt8» 
M  nearly  as  be  could  estimate,  amount- 
ed to  sixty  thousand  dollars.    He  con* 

eluded 
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duded  to  dispose  of  his  dty  residence 
and  wild  land,  pay  his  creditors,  and,  as 
he  saw  your  predilection  had  of  late  ap- 
peared for  the  country,  he  hoped  his 
plantation,  servants,  and  a  few  thou- 
sands in  ready  money,  would  satisfy 
your  ambition. 

**  Accordingly  he  offered  his .  elegant 
house  in  *— —  street  for  sale,  immedi- 
ately  after  your  departure,  and.  soon 
found  a  purchaser.  A  Mr.  Cox,  a  Fhi- 
ladelphian,  well  known  here,  and  c(«i- 
sidered  rich  and  respectable,  appeared, 
and  bargained  for  the  property,  without 
a  single  demur  at  the  price.  The  deeds 
I  drew  myself,  and  your  unde  took  his 
note  for  sixty  days.  Mr.  Cox  departed 
for  Philadelphia,  to  procure  the  mcMiey, 
and  your  uncle  was  arranging  with  his 
ei:^itors,  and  flattering  himself  he  should 
leave  you  an  unincumbered  estate,  whidi^ 
though  not  so  large  as  he  wished,  would 
yet  insure  your  independence,  and  be 
Siifficient  for  your  happiness.  ; 

I  "  But 
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.'  *VBut  who  can  calculate  his  destiny, 
or  daim  exemption  from  disappoint- 
ment ?    Before  the  time  fixed  for  the 

* 

return  of  Cox  had  expired,  another  gen- 
tleman  from  Philadelphia  arrived  in  our 
city,  and  exhibited  a  deed  of  the  pro- 
perty purchased  from  your  uncle,  and 
insisted  on  possession.  The  villain  Cox 
had  sold  it  him  for  twenty-five  thousand 
doUars,  taken  the  money,  and  abscond- 
ed:; and  every  effort  to  trace  him  has 
hitherto  proved  unsuccessful.  Your 
uncle's  creditors  caught  the  alarm— cre- 
ditors are  a  sensitive  and  sympathetic 
race,  and  the  panic  of  one  is  communi- 
cated to  the  herd  with  electrical  rapidity. 
They  brought  suits  by  the  dozen,  and 
attachments  were  laid  on  the  plantation 
•—^nothing  could  satisfy  their  rapacity. 
To  prevent  a  public  sale,  your  uncle,  by 
my  advice,  consigned  all  his  effects  to 
Owen  Dunbar,  esquire.  Every  thing 
is  to  be  valued  by  commissioners;  Dun- 
bar satisfies  the  claimants;  and  what- 
ever 
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evEer  Msnains  is  to  be  (pfdd  over  Ac  you, 
and  you  have  one  year  to  xedeem  yow 
pisopetty^  by  repa3ang  whatcflieaoonfii^giiee 
advances.  I  joannot,  howenf^er^  flatter 
you  with  the  hope  jdf  .rec^Ying  a  cent; 
indeed  I  fear  there  will  be  a  defidenoy* 
IThe  amount  of  debts,  ixifits,  and  itm* 
dental  expenees,  is  more  than^weaitti* 
eipeted. 

^^  Your  uncle's  anxiety  made  his  last 
dflLys  unhappy,  no  doubt,  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  hastened  his  death.  He  had 
hem  failing  during  tl^  summer,  biit  so 
gradually,  he  would  not  ackno^vledge 
it,  ^^nd  never  eonsented  yoii  should 'Ik 
informed  :of  it,  or  be  recalled.  It  was 
not  till  the  day  before  his  decease  he 
wrote  ihiRf  letter  f I  forward  wifii  tfaia.  il 
sawobiflQ  buried,  acccnrding  to  his  denre^ 
and  in  a  tnanner  I  think  you  will  ap- 
prove. With  respect  to  what  course 
ymiean!  pursue,  I  fed  incompetent  to 
ofibriany  .advice;  lyet  should  you  con^ 
ctedetdireturahere^jmy  houseiihd  heart 

shaU 
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slodl'  be  open  4o  ^peceiye  foM.    What> 
eraritsemees  i  cab  mcBdet*  jtot^  HhaU  be 

ytiaitnmsrait'fiutbMilfieKecnrfed.  Ycrur 
lettMM  ta  TjrauT  ^voadk^  requesting  €  tiec> 
u6tiiaacey6{  ooBfa»  :were'retei<red  by  him 
wfacti  ^confined^  ^and  IbappeniEi^  46  be 
prasent,  die.  reqpiested'taaeta'te^  tbem. 
The^partrelatiiig  to  (kbeiinoney  I  oinU« 
ted,:' as  it  woidd  bdhre  coufiDd  blm'tin* 
euiness,  and  ^1  Ihave  tds^n  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  fifty  dollars/ as  ^  a  trifle  to 
answer  your  present  eugeeeies*  liiranld 
bafresent  more^^^t  am  inyaelf  ?sfafier- 
ing  embarrassments,  -i  b6pe»  rmnGG^ly 
hope,  you  will  yet  surmount  your  mis- 
fortunes, and  that  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  merely  serve,  by  con- 
trast, to  enhance  more  fully  your  pros- 
perity. Those  who  have  never  experi- 
enced reverses  Ate  but  ^ b^f*schooled  in 
the  discipline  of  the  world,  and  know 
not  the  resources  of  their  own  minds. 
''  I  am  still  endeavouring  to  ascertain 

ithe 
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tlie  retreat  of  Cox»  3ret  ftom  what  I  can 
learn  of  his  habits  and  resobroes^  there 
is  but  little  hope  that  you  will  ever  ob- 
tain any  thing  of  consequence  fix>m  him. 
He  is  a  gambler  and  speculator,  charac- 
ters on  which  no  reliance  for  probity 
can  be  placed.  How  we  were  so  long 
deceived  by  such  an  one,  is  now  sur- 
pnsing ;  but  villainy  so  deliberate  as  his, 
it  rarely  anticipated,  or  guarded  against 
by  men  of  integrity.  I  shaU,  however, 
be  vigilant  to  trace  him,  and  at  least 
expose  his  baseness. 

-  ^  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon,,  and 
believe  me,  sir,  most  respectfully, 

"  Your  servant, 

"  Henry  Howard." 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Though  losses  and  crosses 

Be  lessons  right  severe ; 
There's  wit  there,  je*ll  get  there, 

Ye'll  learn  no  other  where."  Burns. 

J.  HE  first  crush  of  pecuniary  misfor- 
tunes is  never  felt  in  its  full  extent 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
x>mmand  whatever  they  desired,  cannot 
»  taught,  except  by  experience,  how 
ceenly  they  will  miss  their  habitual  in- 
lulgences,  nor  how  mortifying  will  be 
;hose  petty  inconveniences  to  which  the 
x>or  are  exposed.  It  is  sensitiveness  to 
;hese  little  deprivations  that  causes  much 

TOL.  III.  B  of 
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of  the  misery  of  those  who  have  fallen 
from  opulence  to  poverty.  The  facti- 
tious wants  and  appetites  created  w  fos- 
tered by  riches,  are  no  ^rther  essential 
to  human  happiness,  than,  as  by  becom- 
ing habits,  they  are  hard  to  be  laid  aside ; 
this  truth,  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children  and  youth,  ought  always  to  re- 
member. Happily  for  Sidney  Romelee, 
he  was,  in  childhood,  inured  to  tempe- 
rance and  industry ;  and  although  his 
subsequent  life  of  luxury  had  enervated, 
it  had  not  wholly  incapacitated  him  for 
exertion,  when  exertion  became  neces- 
sary. Rethought,  therefore, ;but little, 
and  grieved  less,  for  the  loss  of  fortune; 
while  tears,  bitter  and  unrestrained, 
flowed  fast  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  agam 
perused  the  letter  of  his  beloved  uncle, 
and  reflected  on  the  pain  and  sorronr 
that  kind  friend  had  suffered  during  the 
summer,  while  he  had  been  seeking 
amusement,  and  er^oying  happiness,  in 
an  expensive  journey. 

While 
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While  he  sat  thus,  indulging  in  ten- 
der and  aflfecting  recollections,  his  fa- 
ther, with  his  usual  smiling  face,  opened 
the  ,door^  saying-^"  What  news,  Sid- 
ney?" but  seeing  the  tears  on  his  cheek, 
lie  added,  <6oming  hastily  forward,  ^'  sad, 
I  fear-" 

"  Sad  enough,"  replied  Sidney,  pre- 
senting the  letters;  and  then  retiring  to 
a  window,  he  sat  down,  and  Jeaned  his 
head  on  the  window- frame,  while  his 
&ther  perused  them. 

Squire  Romelee  cast  many  a  glance 
at  his  son,  even  while  reading;  and 
when  he  had  finished,  he  wiped  the  dew 
from  his  glasses,  sat  a  few  moments,  and 
then  gave  a  hem,  which  always  indi- 
cated he  was  ready  to  enter  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  he  liad  been  con- 
sidering. 

Sidney  raised  his  head,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  his  father. 

••  My  5on,  for  the  death  of  your  uncle 
you  may  well  grieve ;  such  an  affection^ 

B  2  ate. 
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ate,  sincere,  disinterested  friend  as  he,  b 
seldom  to  be  found ;  and  his  loss  cannot, 
to  you,  be  well  repaired.     Yet  though 
we  may  mourn,  we  are  forbidden  to  re- 
pine.    He  is,  I  trust,  removed  to  a  bet- 
ter world ;  certainly  he  has  gone  to  the 
presence  of  a  Being  who  will  judge  in 
mercy,  and  the  trials  of  earth,  which  he 
has  of  late  found  so  severe,  are  at  an 
end.     But  you,  it  seems,  are  fated  to 
encounter  some  of  them,  in  the  disap- 
pointment of  those  expectations  of  for* 
tune  which  he  had  taught  you  to  form. 
Yet  I  do  not  consider  your  misfortune 
as  irreparable.     It  is  true,  there  are  ad- 
vantages attached  to  wealth,  and  I  would 
not  teach  you  to  underrate  them ;  yet 
our  own  happiness  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  external  circumstances  as  we 
imagine.     There  is  usually  more  enjoy- 
ment in  the  pursuit  of  fortune  than  in 
the  possession ;  and  that  enjoyment,  had 
you  inherited  your  uncle's  estate,  you 
would  never  have  known.    You  can 

now. 
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now,  with  your  talents  and  education, 
undoubtedly  enter  on  some  business 
that  will  afford  you  a  competency;  at 
present  we  shall  rejoice  to  have  your  so- 
ciety; and  though  the  first  disclosure 
will  be  a  little  mortifying,  yet  I  think 
you  will  not,  among  our  people,  experi- 
lenoe  any  diminution  of  respect." 

^  Do  you  consider  it  best  to  disclose 
the  matter  ?"  inquired  Sidney. 

**  Certainly;  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. Deacon  Jones  is  now  below  stairs, 
y/f^itMng  to  discover  how  much  cash  your 
{mcket  contained ;  we  will  go  down,  and 
l  will  read  both  letters  to  him,  and  let 
the  whole  truth  circulate  at  once." 

•*  But  why  is  it  necessary  ?"  returned 
Sidney,  whose  mind  had  wandered  to 
the  deacon's  niece,  and  to  the  effect  the 
disclosure  might  possibly  have  on  her 
smiles.  "  I  shall  injure  no  one  by  se- 
efecy»  and  why  need  my  private  affairs 
lie  matters  of  public  discussion  ?" 
.    ^*  Because  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 

B  3  a  secret 
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a  secret  of  tliis  kind  for  any  length  of 
time,  without  a  resort  to  m^asin  sobteN 
fuges  and  expedients,  unworthy  a  itoifti 
of  honour.  Neither  coulid  yon  keep  the 
secret  if  yd/a  would,  for  our  Yankees 
mamine  thoroughly  every  stfspicidutf  or 
unexplained  cimumAafficey  And  tll^y 
would  soon  tinravd  the  kfil^;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  nimovyrs  and  guesses 
would  be  circulating,  Md  giviAg  la  ftr 
worse  co)o0rjfng  to  the  md$t^  tban  the 
1^1  truth/' 

''  The  truth  is  bUil^tKgting  eum^,'' 
replied  Sidney,  wh6se  l6t^6^  ifppeAi^  to 
increase  in  proportienhf  as  h^  i^^^dcted  oA 
the  estimation  wt-  U^hich  thi^  iv^ld  b^ 
considered  by  ottet^.  "To  be  thus  at 
once  redtieed  from  ibdepei^dence  to  po* 
verty,  is  nfcit  cert W«ly  a- flight  evil." 

«  No,  it  is  ri6t;'  §m  Ms  father;  •'^  ai^d 
yet,  my  son,  the  ^ih  6f  poverty  I#i3e 
oftener  frdto  fal^  ptide  than  real  \^>^ts. 
Dare  to  aippe^r  w'hM;  you  alfe.  Say  I 
have,  by  drcuMsft^c^s  I  eotild  nM  cbn- 

trol^ 
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trol,  lost  my  fbrtune ;  but  my  merits 
are  stiliv  I  hope,  ummpaired.  By  seem- 
ing  ashatired  of  poverty,  we  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge that  riches  imparted  all  our 
cxmsequence;  and  by  solid  ting  the  pity 
of  the  world,  for  our  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, we  always  invite  its  contempt 
Instead  of  complaimiig  of  fortiNie's  frown, 
look  the  capricious  goddess  boldly  and 
dheerfulty  in  ibe  face,  and  she  wiU 
either  relax  her  severity,  or  lay  aside 
heir  ugliness.  Come,  go  down  stairs 
with  me,  and  we  wHI  make  an  experi- 
ment on  the  deacoi!i.  He  will  be  sorely 
Ottrprised,.  no  doubt;  but  if  you  exhiliHt 
that  strength  of  mind  which  can  only 
be  display^  in  adversity,  and  which  I 
think  you  do  possess^  you  will  certmnly 
rise  ia  his  esteem,  as  gold  looks  brighter 
the  more  4t  is  purified." 

He  then  rose,  and  Sidney  followed 
Wm,  though  rather  reluctantly,  to  the 
sitting-room.  The  kind  father  felt  keen- 
4y  the  mental  sufferings  of  his  son ;  but 

B  4  experience 
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experience  had  taught  him  what  Sidney 
could  not  well  know — that  the  sense 
of  such  mortifications  is  most  in  ap- 
prehension f  and  that  the  longer  the  . 
communication  was  delayed^  the  more 
painful,  if  not  disgraceful,  it  would  be- 
come. 

.  Mrs.  Romelee  saw  them  enter  with 
an  exulting  smile;  as  for  the  old  dea- 
con, he  had  just  replenished  his  pipe, 
intending  to  smoke  away  most  vigor- 
ously and  indifferently"  while  Sidney  was 
recounting  his  golden  news. 

After  a  short  preface,  the  squire  un- 
folded the  tidings  of  the  decease  of  his 
brother-in-law;  the  trials  he  had  been 
called  to  endure  in  his  last  sickness;  and 
then  read,  in  a  loud  unhesitating  tone, 
the  whole  of  both  letters  Sidney  had  re^ 
ceived. 

The  deacon's  eyes,  at  the  mention  of 

Mr.  Brainard's  death,  rested  on  our  hero 

with  a  squint  very  much  like  envy,  but 

-before  the  conclusion  they  were  opened 

to 
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to  their  utmost  vision;  and  his  pipe, 
>vhich  in  his  utter  amazement  he  had 
taken  from  his  mouth,  actually  dropped 
from  his  hold»  and  was  broken,  not  in  a 
thousand  pieces,  but  only  the  stem  a  lit- 
tle shortened.  He  observed,  as  he  has- 
tily snatched  it  up,  "  that  it  would  an- 
swer very  well  yet ;  it  was  nothing  at  all 
when  compared  with  Mr.  Sidney's  mis- 
fortune." He  hoped  the  Lord  would 
give  his  young  friend  wisdom  to  im- 
prove such  crosses  to  his  spiritual  good. 
He  wondered  Mr.  Brainard  could  take 
any  man's  note  for  such  a  large  sum — he 
ought  to  have  required  bondsmen,  or 
taken  a  mortgage  of  the  property  sold ; 
^nd  finally  wished  Mr.  Sidney  well,  and 
should  be  very  happy  to  have  him  spend 
a  month  or  two  in  his  family,  if  he  didn't 
find  any  business  to  his  mind,  nor  a 
more  agreeable  offer :  and  then  declar- 
ing he  had  not  thought  when  he  first 
came  in,  of  stopping  half  so  long,  he 
hurried   away    to  recapitulate,   by    his 

B  5  own 
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own  fireside,  the  Iritelligetice  he  MA  juA 
gathered. 

Mrs.  Rttrtrittee  Was  tordy  ve*ea  {  atid 
while  she  weifrt  fait  thfe  d^fh  df  Mt. 
Brainard,  she  declai^  she  Jisid  na  pa- 
tience  at  all  with  such  cardesstifdte  as  he 
had  been  guilty  of  ih  trusting  Cox.ii«*- 
"  And  (evety  body  will  heSt  of  iti"  saii 
she,  "  and  thei^'s  some  wfll  be  ^4id,  I 
know.     Oh,  what  can  Sidney  do  !'* 

"  Do  !"  repeated  her  hushand,  "  WHy, 
there  are  a  thousand  thinj^  h^  eah  do ; 
and  he  has  ndt  the  least  reason  to  feel 
discbtil-aged.  We  will  soon  contriVe 
some  way  tb  put  him  in  business,  and  In 
the  medn  time,  if  there  aire  any  ivh6  te- 
jdifce  at  his  nfiisfortuhe,  We  wiH  pity 
thefn.  Those  personli  who  chefxsh  ehty, 
or  discard  humanity,  are  rac*e  r^l  ob- 
jects of  (idrtimiteration  than  the  meane^ 
be^giair;  theirs  is  that  poverty  of  the 
heirt  and  mind,  whidh  the  possesstori  M^ 
the  whole  universe  could  not  eririch.'* 

Although  squire  RdAielee  tredt^  Mi 

son's 


loh^s  loss  of  Ibrtune  with  more  than  phi*- 
losophical  indifiCerenee,  with  true  Chris* 
tian  re^nation^  yet  the  circumstance 
gave  him  much  anxiety.  He  felt  there 
would  be  difficulty  in  inuring  Sid* 
fiey's^  mind  to  the  idea  of  st^eady  exer- 
tion and  necessary  depend^ce;  and  he 
was  not  without  fears  his  boy  might  do» 
what  thousands  have  done,  {4unge  in 
-dissipation  to  forget  his  disappointments. 
But  he  determined  to  watch  over,  ad- 
vise, and  assist  him  to  the  utmost,  and 
not  imitate  the  example  of  tbos^  parents 
wiio  make  one  failure  or  disappointment, 
m  what  was  expected  for  a  child,  an  ex- 
cuse for  withholding  further  aUL 

Meanwhile  our  hero's  mediteCions 
were  of  a  still  more  sombre  character. 
The  longer  he  reflected  on  his  situation, 
the  worse  it  appeared.  He  had  been 
educated  to  inherit  affluence,  not  to  ac- 
quire it,  and  feared  he  could  not  succeed 
in  business  which  required  method,  and 
a  circumspection  and  calculation  he  had 

B  6  never 
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never  been  taught  to  practise.  Neither 
could  he  endure  to  be  a  burthen  on  his 
kind  parents,  when  they  had  so  large  a 
fiimily  unprovided  for.  We  are  created 
social  beings,  and  perhaps  it  is  generally 
the  case,  that  in  sudden  calamities,  the 
human  heart,  especially  in  youth,  rarely 
depends  on  itself;  it  seeks  the  refuge  of 
friendship. 

Sidney  had  a  host  of  friends  in  Charles- 
ton ;  but  after  a  recollection  of  their  se- 
veral characters  and  pursuits,  he.  felt 
compelled  to  acknowledge  but  little  de- 
pendence could  be  placed  on  their  assist- 
ance* They  were  his  friends  for  ever, 
when  dining  at  his  uncle's,  or  drinking 
at  the  club  the  wine  for  which  he  had 
paid,  and  his  humble  servants  while  he 
was  heir  apparent  to  a  rich  man.  *'  But 
who  will  humbly  serve  the  poor?"  Sid- 
ney felt  he  could  not,  and  would  not 
apply  to  them. 

He  then  thought  of  Stuart^^Stuart 
ibr  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  dearest 

wishes. 
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•wishes^  and  conquered  bis  love :  and  Stu- 
art had  been  profuse  in  his  professions, 
and  yet  had  not^  for  a  number  of  months, 
written bimaisingle Ime :  andStuart too 
bad  correspondents  in  Charleston,  and 
must  have  heard  of  his  uncle'sfailure;  and 
lie  ought  to  have  written  and  offered  his 
assistance.  So  Sidney  argued,  and  de- 
termined he  would  never  become  a  beg- 
gar of  one  be  had  so  much  obliged. 

Then  came  the  Englishman,  frank, 
noble  and  generous.  He  too  had  ac- 
knowledged deep  obligations. to  Sidney ; 
but  he  could  not  know  of  his  misfor- 
tune. He  ought  to  know  it,  and  have,  at 
least,  the  opportunity  of  being  grateful. 
f*I  will  write  him  immediately,"  thought 
Sidney,  "  and  shape  my  conduct  by  his 
answer.  .If  he  remember  me,  and  offer 
his  assistance,  and  urge  me  to  visit 
,£ngland,  I  will  go,  and  accept  bis  aid ; 
if  not,  I  must  seek  sppae  other  resource. 
In  the  interim  I  will  remain  here — here 

with 
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with  my  good  pM'eritov  und  purents^  a^ 
ter  ftlli  are  the  surest  ftieads J* 

On  the  foUowing  morning  Sidney  a& 
qoainted  hift  father  with  the  ^hni  he  had 
formed  >  it  wag  approved,  md.^  letter 
was  accordingly  written  -and  despatdied 
across  the  Adandc;  not  askitt]^  assist- 
dnce,  however^  but  only  detailing  those 
circumstances  which  Mr.  Frankford,  as 
a  friend^  had  a  claim  to  be  entrusted 
with. 

Squire  Romelee  did  not  expect  mudi 
from  the  Englishman,  but  he  felt  un- 
willing to  damp  his  son*s  hopes.  Hope 
seemed  new  all  that  was  left  hkn,  and  its 
fancies  might  sooth,  till  bis  mind  was 
strengthened  to  bear  more  domposedfy 
the  buffets  which  those  who  struggfe 
with  fortune  must  endure.  Iti  the  mran 
time,  he  Wduld  be  midckig  aartwngements 
to  as^t  bim  to  enter  on  bita^ess^  of 
some  kind,  should  the  answer  of  Frank- 
ford  be  unffavDurable«  But  several 
imbnths  were  to  be  passed  in  suspense 

—long 
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Ictig  witlter  tboAth^^  and  squire  Kome- 
lee  knew  it  trdtild  r^uire  fnore  apatbjr 
than  {Sidney  poss^ed,  indeed  mope  than 
%e  Wisk^d  him  to  have,  to.  pass  that 
tktt^  ptettsaMly  witbout(  enaployment^ 
•and  ^g^Elg^  only  in  the  ammsenieiits  a 
secluded  country  village  tould  a£K)rd. 

"  YdU  will  never  be  contented  with 
Hi^  Igidney/'  said  his  fatb^r^ ''  if  we  do 
tiot  [contrive  something  for  you  to  do. 
Kdthing  keeps  the  hypo  so  completely 
at  a  distaflce  as  enipk^rment  Now 
wbat  if  you  should  kistrudt  a  school  a 
-few  ttionths?  Many  vety  res^pectalde 
Uttn  have  engaged  in  that  busbiess." 

**  And  have  been  succeisfiil  too^  mu<^h 
ta6te  than  I  should  be^"  returned  Sid- 
ney, who  remembered  that  Stuart  was 
fblls  employed  when  he  won  th^  hl^art 

••  But  you  cbuld  try,**  said  the  squill ; 
'*  and  a  failure  wduld  ndt  invdve  y&u 
in  i^y  i^riolis  difficulty.    Yet  I  think 

yoix  wouM  diveoted." 

"  Yes, 
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Ge&rge  had  detdrtnined  to  dfidare  ha 
love  lo  Susan^  and  by  her  reception  be 
guided  in  his  answer  to  Perkins.  If  sbe 
favdored  bixnv  he  would  not,  Iby  yield- 
ing the  scfoool,  ptaee  Sidney  in  a  8itua« 
tion  to  approach  her;  if  she  rejected 
hiuQ,  he  should  wish,  to  be  gone  as  &r  as 
possible. 

His  feait  rather  outweighed  hisho^ 
but  he  thought  siEspense  worse  than  i 
rejeetiom.  Su^n  was  alone  when  be  en- 
tered her  iificre?s»  ainb  musing  on  Sid* 
t^f  wHose  stovy  ishe-  had  heaird  with 
deep  concern  r  ^d  yet  sbe  liked  to 
thtnit  about,  lit..  It  was  something'  Ubi 
her.  own'  disaj^intments,  and  the  sioii 
iarify  seeiaed  ta  excnse  her  for  dwelling 
on.  his  idea; 

The  emotions  George  Cranfiekl  could 
not  snppfe$s>  at  bearing  her  nanoe  hit 
rivals  and  lament  his  miisfbrtunes,  drew 
from  her  an  inquiry  of  what  disturbed 
him ;  and,  to  her  regret,  she  was  coiBh 
pelled  to  listen  to  the  protestations  of  his 

love, 
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k>yie»  and  thepro£fers  of  his  hand.  It 
was  hot  entirely  unexpeetecl,  though 
certainly  undesh'ed..  She  knew  his 
worth'-'-Hshe  believ^  him  sincere**— she 
feH  her  oWH  dependent  situation ;  but 
b^r  heart  refiised  to  acknowledge  him 
for  its  lord,  and,  in  the  kindest  language 
a  refusal  could  be  conveyed,  she  gave 
him  a  denial.  .   . 

His  fkee  was  pale  as  maiide,  and  the 
Heatings  of  his  heart  tnigbi  have  been 
aeib  through  the  thick  folds  of  his  obat 
ISbele  was  a  nmment's  inmolution,  m  if 
be  almost  determined  ta  solicit,  to^  om* 
jwee  her  to  pity ;  l^ut  the  proud  i^rit  of 
the  man  prevailed  He  Ardse,  waA  sud«- 
denly  clasping  her  liand^.  that  wk^  test- 
ing on  the  tables  pressed  it  to  hik  bps, 
dtad  ktesing  it,  repeatedly  exdaim^ — 
**  IBusan^  fiewewell !  I  have  ksVed  y oil  bet* 
#nr  than  my  life— ^but  yoU  are  riot  for 
me.  1  acknowledge  it  all  tigUt.  I 
UiouM,  I  fear,  virere  you  mine^  test  in 
the  gift,  and  forget  the  Giver.    I  shdli 
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go  from  this  town,  till  I  can  think  calm- 
ly on  your  preference  for  Sidney  Rome- 
lee.     He  may  deserve  you  more  than  I, 
but  he  cannot,  Susan,  he  cannot  love 
you  better.     Oh,  if  he  should,  by  a  resi- 
dence here,  gain  your  heart,  he  will  be 
richly  recompensed  for  his  loss  of  for- 
tune.    Farewell,  farewell !"  and  he  rush- 
ed from  the  apartment. 

Susan  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
confusion  which  her  lover's  strange  al<* 
lusion  to  Sidney  had  occasioned,  whea 
the  lattier  appeared.  He  had  just  en- 
countered doctor  Perkins,  who  informed 
him  Greorge  Cranfield  had  called,  and 
relinquished  the  school,  and  Sidney 
mij^t  be  installed  in  the  magisterial  o& 
fice  the  foildvtring  week. 

How  soon  the  mind  accomm<3dates  it* 
self  to  its  situation  !  biit  a  few  days  had 
passed  since  Sidney  would  have  consi- 
dered the  proposition  to  instruct  a 
school  as  an  insult ;  but  now  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  Perkins  with  more 

real 
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real  pleasure  than  had  ever  been  confer- 
red by  the  costly  gifts  of  his  uncle ;  and 
he  could  recollect  none  who  would  re- 
joice more  at  this  arrangement  than  the 
family  of  deacon  Jones,  so  he  dropped 
in  to  communicate  his  good  fortune. 

In  spite  of  Susan's  exertions  to  ap- 
pear natural,  she  could  not  welcome 
him  with  her  accustomed  frank  and 
easy  gaiety.  The  words  of  young  Crcn- 
field  made  her  fear  she  had  testified 
'more  satisfaction  in  Sidney's  society 
than  she  ought,  and  she  was  now  silent 
and  reserved. 

Sidney  noticed  it,  and  immediately 
imputed  it  to  his  fallen  fortunes.  So 
sensitive  are  the  unfortunate !  He  went 
home  very  wretclied,  reflecting  on  the 
selfishness  of  the  world,  and  almost  de- 
spairing of  ever  finding  that  generosity 
and  disinterestedness  which  his  course 
of  reading  and  romantic  feelings  had 
made  necessary  to  bis  happiness,   but 

which 
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whidi  he  knew  most  prudent  people 
ocMssidered  ohimerical^ 

He  had  not  recoMcred  his  tranquillity 
when  doctor  Perkins,  on  the  following 
day,  called  to  see  him.  Mrs.  Romelee, 
who  was  sorely  afflicted  at  beholding 
the  melancholy  of  her  first-bom,  en- 
treated the  doctor  to  use  his  esideavours 
to  cheer  him ;  and  the  good-*natured 
man  readily  promised  his  best  services 
should  be  at  her  bidding.  He  visited 
Sidney  in  his  chamber,  where  he  had  passr 
ed  the  forenoon,  and  after  the  kindest 
and  most  friendly  greeting  and  inquiries, 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  cause  of  his 
present  dejection.  Now  he  had,  through 
the  medium  of  his  wife,  who  was  inti- 
mate with  Silas  Romelee's  wife,  gather* 
ed  most  of  the  particulars  of  Susan's  last 
interview  with  Greorge  Cranfield,  and 
from  what  he  had  himself  observed,  he 
doubted  not  that  the  partiality  of  the 
fair  lady  was  given  to  our  hero ;  yet 
he  would  not  for  the  world  have  hinted 

such 
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such  a  secret  to  him,  had  he  not  thought, 
under  preeent  circumstances,  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  his  happiness,  almost  to 
his  life.  The  medical  practitioner  had 
not  made  pills  and  potions  so  entirely 
his  study,  as  to  be  igncNrant  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  He  knew  there  was  nothing, 
not  even  the  possession  of  power,  fame, 
or  wealth,  that  imparted  such  a  feeling 
m£  self-complacency  and  self  respect  to 
the  ^mind  of  a  young  man,  as  the  know- 
ledge that  he  was  deeply,  and  truly, 
and  exclusively  beloved  by  a  lovely,  in- 
nocent, and  amiable  woman.  He  there- 
fore, after  a  little  raillery,  unfolded  what 
he  had  learned  respecting  the  rejection 
ef  George  Cranfield,  and  suggested  that 
the  reserve  of  Susan,  instead  of  b^ing 
the  effect  of  indifference  to  Mr.  Rome- 
lee,  was  but  that  sweet,  retiring  modes- 
ty, which  is  fearful  of  betraying  its  own 
sensibility,  and  even  blushes  lest  its  vir- 
tuous inclinations  should  be  suspected. 
The  idea  was  rapture  to  Sidney,  and 

he 
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he  welcomed  it  with  ardour;    yet  re- 
flection presented  so  many  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  before  he  could,  with  pro- 
priety, be  a  suitor  for  her  favour,  that 
he  almost  regretted  such  an  event  should 
be  considered  possible;  and  his  tone  was 
still  melancholy,   while  to  the  doctoi^s 
suggestions  he  replied — "  And  of  what 
consequence  would  Susan's  partiality  be 
to   me  at  this  time?      I  must  never 
think  of  a  lady's  smiles,  till  I  can  secure 
those  of  fortune,  and  I  am  now  com- 
pletely out  of  her  favour." 

^\  You  have  basked  in  her  broad  sun* 
shine  till  you  are  unable  to  bear  the;sha- 
dow  of  a  cloud,"  replied  Perkins ;  "  but 
remember,  storms  and  calms  are  succes* 
sive,  and  why  should  you  always  expect 
a  lot  more  favoured  than  your  fellows  ? 
Yet  even  now,  I  presume  George  Cran* 
field  thinks  you  in  a  most  enviable  situ- 
ation." 

Why  should  he,"  returned  Sidney, 

when  he  knows  that  even  if  my  affec- 
tion 
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tion  for  Susan  were  similar  to  his»  I 
should  still  be  compelled  to  subdue  it  ? 
You  surely  would  not,  in  my  present 
situation,  have  me  make  advances  which 
might  ultimately  render  us  both  miser- 
able." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  answered  Perkins,  ea- 
gerly ;  "  I  think  there  ought  not  to  be 
a  declaration  at  present ;  certainly  not, 
if  you  succeed  in  procuring  a  situation 
abroad.  Susan's  feelings  must  not  be 
trifled  with,  nor  her  confidence  betray- 
ed. But  something  may  possibly  occur, 
which  will  induce  you  to  alter  your 
plan.  You  may  even  settle  here  among 
U8,  and  be  a  clever,  contented  Yankee. 
Suppose  you  should  study  my  profes- 
sion ?  I  will  assist  you  all  in  my  power, 
gratis ;  and  there  are  worse  situations  in 
life  than  being  a  physician.  And  then, 
what  a  sweet  wife  Susan  would  make ! 
Yet  I  only  wish  you  to  think  of  her, 
instead  of  praying  to  your  saints,  as  I 
believe  you  have  not  one  in  your  calen- 

VOL.  III.  c  dar 
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dar  mote  worthy  of  adoration.  You 
see  I  suspect  you  of  being  inclined  to 
Catholicism;  but  never,  never  bow  at 
her  shrine  till  you  come  with  a  mncere 
heart !" 

He  spoke  the  last  sentence  with  an 
air  of  solemnity  Sidney  had  never  before 
seen  him  assume;  and  after  he  had  de- 
parted, our  hero  reflected  long  and  paiiK> 
fully  on  his  embarrassments,  yet  a  gleam 
of  light  had  fallen  athwart  his  path,  that 
seemed  the  precursor  of  future  felicity; 
Was  he  then,  without  fortune,  beloved ; 
and  could  his  merits  alone  secure  the 
heart  of  that  beautiful  and  excellent 
girl  ?  "I  have  often,"  thought  he, 
*^  complained  that  I  should  never  be 
happy  in  love,  because  my  riches  would 
prevent  me  from  feeling  secure  of  the 
disinterested  attachment  of  a  woman; 
and  now  shall  I  lament  the  loss  of  for- 
tune, when  it  removes  that  barrier  to 
my  happiness  ?  I  will  exert  myself  to 
gain  property,  and  if  I  succeed^.  I  shall 

doubly 
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ubly  enjoy  prosperity.  If  I  fail,  I 
11  solace  myself  that  affection  has 
?n  mine  which  gold  could  not  pur- 
ase.  Stuart  was  poor,  and  yet  I  en- 
?d  him  more  than  any  man  I  ever 
V.  But  Susan  certainly  exceeds  Ze- 
ra  in  beauty,  accomplishments,  and 
;elligence :  if  I  gain  her  love,  I  shall 
more  enviable  than  Stuart.  I  will 
spair  no  more." 


c  a  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


^^^<#^«^4 


From  scenes  fike  these  my  country's  gratideor  spm^s. 
That  mftkes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad; 

Princes  and  lords,  are  but  the  breath  of  kings ;    . 
*  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God ;' 

And  certes  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind.     Bcrk». 

The  period  at  which  Sidney  Romdee 
was,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  com- 
mence business  for  himself,  arrived— a 
cold,  boisterous  December  morning,  for 
the  winter  had  now  commenced  with 
extreme  severity ;  and  while  he  listened 
to  the  howling  blast,  that  came  sweeping 
over  the  bleak  hills,  and  shook  the 
chamber  in  which  he  lay,  while  the  fro- 
zen snow  rattled  against  the  windows, 
his  blood  almost  froze  in  his  veins,  as  he 
thought  of  braving  the    tempestuous 

weathen 
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weather.  He  could  not  but  moralize — 
it  was  an  excellent  time  for  moralizing 
—on  the  bitter  change  in  his  own  pros- 
pects. But  a  little  time  before,  and  he 
was  sporting  in  the  summer  of  prospe- 
rity ;  but  the  blight  had  fallen,  the  blast 
had  swept,  and  he  was  now  stripped  of 
all,  and  could,  in  the  language  of  the 
sweet,  but  unfortunate,  poet,  whose  lines 
^dorn  this  chapter,  exclaim — 

'*  The  tempest  howls,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join ; 
The  leafless  trees  my  fancy  please, 

Their  fate  resembles  mine/' 

He  arose  and  looked  abroad,  but  the 
scenery  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  raise 
his  drooping  spirits.  Every  object 
4iround  was  covered  with  a  white  shroud 
—even  the  evergreens  on  the  moun- 
tains were  loaded  with  snow,  and  nature 
wore  that  cold,  cheerless,  monotonous 
n^ppearance,  that  chills  the  heart,  and 
Mnds  the  warm  affections  and  fancies, 
which  love  to  revel  amid  the  buds  of 

c  3  spring 
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spring  and  roses  of  sumoier,  hack,  to  the 
social  hearth  lor  smiles,  and  beauty « and 
pleasures:  and  in  the  kindred  drde  of 
the  Romekes,  warm  affections  and  sttonj 
looks  were  kindling  and  radiant  ibe 
whole  yetH^  toucid;  wiliter  tome  not 
to  ehiU  the  feelings  of  their  kind  ani 
happy  hearts;  and  ^ney,  whole  wit- 
nessing iheir  cheerful  industry,  and  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  younger  memr 
bers  of  the  family  prepared  for  school, 
and  saw  how  lightly  and  joyously  they 
bounded  over  the  high  snow-drifts,  felt 
ashamed  of  his  own  effeminacy,  in  thus 
shrinking  at  obstacles  his  little  brothers 
were  fearlessly  braving* 

The  snow  had  faHen  several feetdurihg 
the  n%bt,  and  all  the  men  in  the  nei^ 
bourhood  went  abvoa^  at  an  early  houf 
to  break  the  pai^.  This  they  efiboted 
by  means  of  their  ideds,  and  what  is 
called  a  drag,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  u^fig 
a  shovel  where  the  snow  was  piled  the 
highest;  and  so  thoroughly  they  per- 
formed 
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formed  their  work,  that  Sidney  found  a 
tolerable  road,  as  he  bent  his  steps  to- 
wards his  school-house.  On  his  way  he 
was  frequently  passed  by  some  of  his 
scholars,  cunning,  laughing  urchins,  who 
just  paused  to  bow  lowly  to  their  mas- 
tCTf  and  then  sprung  away  like  deer 
through  the  snow  wreaths,  shouting 
with  delight  as  they  often  purposely  fell 
and  rolled  among  the  light,  feathery 
particles.  Sidney  smiled  at  their  sports^ 
wbUe  memory  transported  him  back  to 
the  days  and  scenes  of  his  own  childish 
amusements,  and  he  thought  how  little 
was  requisfite  to  constitute  happiness^ 
when  the  mind  was  only  contented  to 
enjoy  it;  and  before  he  reached  the 
school-house,  he  had  firmly  resolved  to 
be  contented.  When  he  entered  the 
house,  where  the  scholars  had  nearly  all 
assembled,  and  taken  their  seats,  he 
'£3und  a  comfortable  room,  warm  fire, 
and  smiling  faces  to  welcome  him ;  and 
a  sensation  of  pleasure,  hitherto    un« 

c  4  known. 
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known,  swelled  his  bosom  when  he  saw 
them  all  waiting  his  nod,  and  attentive 
to  execute  his  commands ;  and  discover- 
ed, that  although  they  were  legitimate 
born,  and  thorough-bred  republicans, 
yet  they  were  very  easily  subjected  to 
the  monarchical  authority  of  their  right- 
ful master.  But  our  hero  was  not  one 
of  those  who,  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,"  appear  like  an  angry  ape, 
and  pelt  all  subjected  to  their  sway ;  his 
own  kind  feelings  had  taught  him,  that 
kindness  was  the  master  key  to  the  hu- 
man heart ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage 
to  obtain  the  love  of  his  pupils,  and  yet 
impress  them  with  a  fear  of  offending 
him,  that  his  wishes  were  very  soon  all 
the  laws  he  needed,  and  to  express 
them  was  to  insure  their  cheerful  per- 
formance. 

The  duties  of  an  instructor  are  always 
perplexing,  and  often  irksome ;  yet  there 
are  many  agreeable  passages  in  hours 
spent  in  imparting  knowledge  to  the 

young 
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young  and  ductile  understanding ;  and 
the  exertions  the  employment  required 
were  necessary  to  occupy  Sidney's  mind, 
and  prevent  him  from  indulging  in  use- 
less  regret,  or  yielding  to  consuming  en- 
nui. When  his  daily  task  was  conclu- 
ded, how  dearly  he  enjoyed  the  tranquil 
domestic  bliss  that  brightened  his  father's 
hearth ;  or  the  lively,  intelligent,  though 
sometimes  whimsical  gaiety,  that  charac- 
terized the  abode  of  his  friend  Perkins ! 
But  there  was  one  house,  whose  attrac- 
ti(»is,  although  he  did  not,  even  to  his 
owM  heart,  dare  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power,  possessed  a  charm  of 
tenderness  more  exquisite  still.  Yet  it 
was  not  the  conversation  of  the  deacon, 
although  he  always  welcomed  the  schooU 
master^  and  exerted  himself  to  entertain 
him,  by  proving  the  orthodox  validity 
of  his  own  faith,  and  attempting  to  con- 
vince his  auditor  of  his  utter  sinfulness 
and  ruin,  if  he  did  not  embrace  the  same 
religious    tenets.      These    observations 

c  5  were 
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wete  generally  introduced  in  the  fstQ- 
stakkB,  that  now  was  an  excellent  tim 
for  Mr.  Sidney  Romeiee  to  eKaiBioe 
himsdf»  as  he  was  released  from  the 
temptations  of  great  wealth,  and  muA 
hive  «een  thb  folly  of  trusting  in  an  arm 
€f  ^eifth ;  mid  thcjy  were  always  ebndu- 
ded  by  a  libation  from  his  pitcher  of 
dder,  whi^  Mr.  Sidniey  was  heartily 
invited  to  participate.  Then  the  qU 
geiitleniah  usually  retired  to  his.oR^n 
txx>m  to  smoke  his  pipe,  and  plan  his 
busirie43S  for  the  next  day.  After  he  and 
his^omsih,  as  he  commonly  called- her, 
had  withdrawn,  Silas  Romeiee  and  ibis 
wife  were  assiduous  in  offering  ev«ry  at- 
tter^tic^,  and  promoting  eveiy  amuse- 
itt^nt  they  thought  would  contribute  to 
their  brother's  happiness;  and,  assisted 
by  dusan,  seMom  were  they  unsuceess* 
fbl.  Her  acquaintance  with  polished 
society,  afid  the  forms  (^fashionable  life, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  taste  and  sentiments,  on  subjects  witii 

which 
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which  he  was  most  familiar,  but  which 
no  other  person  in  the  village,  except  3a- 
san,  would  have  comprehended.     Their 
favourite   authors  were  the  same,  an4 
thus  their  sentiments  were  every  day 
more  closely  assimilating  their  feelings 
and    their    intercourse  and    friendship 
ripening  into  intimacy  and   affection. 
Susan   sung,    perhaps,    like  an   angel; 
but  that  is,  to  us,  an  uncertdn  com* 
parison ;   certainly,  however,  with   one 
of  the  sweetest  of  hun^ap  voices.     Nei- 
th^,  jdid  she,  by  capricious  refusals,  en,- 
^deayour  to  enhance  the  value  of  her 
condescension ;  but  almost  always  cprx)- 
plied  with  Sidney's  first  request  for  ^ 
song,  with    such  winning  grape,  th^t 
even  an   indifferent    execution  would 
liave  delighted.     How  then  cguld  he 
fail  to  be  enchanted  by  her  hs^morxy? 
£ven  the  timid  reserve  that  often  stole 
over  her  in  their  gayest  moments,,  and 
her  occasional  evenings  of  silence,  were 
not  unpleasing  to  Sidney.    He  well  r?- 

c  6  membered 
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membered  what  Perkins  had  told  him, 
and  though  the  universe  would  not  have 
tempted  him  to  have  wounded  her  deli- 
cacy, by  betraying  a  consciousness  that 
he  was  beloved,  yet  it  was  bliss*  to  hope 
it.     He   had   not  formed   any  distinct 
purpose  why  he  hoped  it — it  was  like  a 
sweet  vision,  which  he  feared  to  dissi- 
pate by  any  attempt  to  ascertain  its  re- 
ality.    But   the   weeks   passed   rapidly 
away,  and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the 
winter's  enjoyment.     CJeorge  Cranfield 
came  not,  by  his  melancholy,  to  cast  a 
shade  over  their  happiness;  his  name, 
whenever  spoken  by  Susan,  was  always 
mentioned   with   respect;    and   Sidney 
never  heard  an  allusion  escape  her  lips, 
which  hinted  in  any  manner  her  rejection 
of  that  amiable  young  inan.     Ephraim 
Skinner  now  seldom  intruded  his  busy 
and  important  face  among  the  cheerful 
group  at  the  deacon's.     In  particular,  he 
avoided  meeting  our  hero  there ;  and  tho' 
the  old  deacon  always  stoutly  vindicated 

him, 
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him,  saying  he  believed  him  an  experU 
enced  man — meaning  pious,  and  that  he 
only  wanted  his  own,  and  that  Mr.  Sid- 
ney would  find  it  necessary  to  look  out 
a  little  sharper  before  he  ever  acquired 
any  property,  yet  he  never  could,  in 
his  own  family,  make  any  converts  to 
his  opinion;  nor  was  he  much  more 
successful  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Benevolence  is  a  passport  to  most 
hearts ;  and  Sidney's  generous  sympathy 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor  debtor 
had  created  a  lively  interest  for  his  fate, 
in  the  minds  of  that  unsophisticated 
people,  which  his  subsequent  losses,  by 
reducing  him  nearer  their  own  level, 
had  contributed  to  increase.  He  was 
the  magnet  of  the  village.  A  school- 
master in  the  country  is  ialways  a  per- 
sonage of  consequence,  his  relation,  as 
instructor  of  their  children,  giving  him  a 
vast  importance  with  the  parents ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  invited  to  all  the 
dwellings  in  the  district,  and  numerous 

parties 
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parties  and  sleigh  rides  were  contrived 
to  amuse  him,  and  testify  their  deep 
sense  of  his  merits  and  services.  At 
these  parties  the  schoolmaster  and  Miss 
Redington  were  almost  always  associ- 
ated ;  the  good  folks  seeming,  by.  com- 
mon consent,  to  agree  that  no  lady,  ex- 
eept  the  deaccm's  niece  from  Boston,  was 
a  fitting  partner  for  the  southern  bred 
gentleman ;  and  proud  were  they  that 
they  had  amongst  them  so  lovely  aiMl 
amiable  a  being,  to  grace  their  drawing- 
rooms,  and  be  the  queen  of  their  fes- 
tivities. 

Among  those  who  insisted  on,  idt 
least,  a  call  from  Sidney,  was  his^^ro- 
Ug^e  Merrill.  When  his  &mily  hsA 
nearly  recovered,  and  he  could  go  abraad 
without  fearing  for  their  safety,  he  came 
to  visit,  and  make  his  acknowledgments 
to  his  benefactor.  He  found  Sidney  at 
cteacon:  Jones's,  and  there  poured  out 
his  ghitittide,  in  the  $trong  simple  lan- 
guage of  native  feeling.     His   appeai?- 

ance 
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ance  was  so  altered,  that  Sidney,  ^t  firi|t, 
hardly  .recollected  hiiru     When  he  saw 
Jiim  before,  his  long  bl^qk  beard  gave 
^D^  almDsfc .  savage  look  to  hijs  cpimte- 
nance;  while  the  fatigue  and  an^^iety 
helled  undergone  made  his  eyes.^ppe^ 
sunken,  and  his  compI^xioQ  $al)o\y ; .  #pd 
.bis  .neglected,  and  even  jragged  appare), 
affixed  to  his  image,  in  the  jlfiinA  aPf  Sid- 
ney, an  idea  of  ivretdbednei^  which  h^ 
never .  liked  to  remember.    But  My(  fee 
came  arrayed  in  a  neat  4nd  PQ{pfor.tajl:)lp 
Buitcf  home  made;  bii^ibie^pd  was  close- 
ly shaven,  and  his  bmk  py^  and  ani- 
mated countenance,  had  .takep  at  )$^t 
ten  years,  of  age  from  bjbs  former  app^^r- 
aiice;  and  there  need^  not  the  affirin^- 
tion  he  gave  of  his  pr^eatbappinegs^  to 
.satisfy  his  hearers  of  its  reality.    While 
lie  was,  with  tears  of  JQy.  swelling  m  bis 
eyes,  relating  Jthat  bis  family  ted  m^r\y 
recovered,  and  how  happy, tbey  W^?Pf 
and  that  every  thing  soeoiied  now  to  go 
right  with  him,  as  he  expressed  it,  a^jd 

thanking 
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thanking  Sidney  again  and  again  for  his 
assistance,  Susan  wept  unrestrainedly; 
and  the  old  deacon  wiped  his  nose  often, 
which  he  afterwards  ascribed  to  a  vio- 
lent cold,  but  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  thawings  of  synnpathy,  so  long  con- 
gealed, that  the  passages  to  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  therefore  took  another  course. 

Merrill  knew  of  Sidney's  present  em- 
barrassments, but  delicacy  forbade  him 
to  allude  to  them,  except  by  telling  the 
arrangements  he  was  making  to  refund 
the  money  his  benefactor  had  advanced. 
— "  My  wife  and  I  are  talking  it  over 
every  day,**  said  he,  "  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  pay  it  now,  if  you  say  so,  though 
I  sell  all  my  stock,  oxen  and  alL  I  can 
part  with  my  oxen  now  better  than  I 
could  a  month  ago,  for  I  have  been 
hauling  up  a  pretty  good  mess  of  wood. 
I  am  determined  never  to  be  so  short  of 
wood  again.*' 

Sidney  told  him  he  did  not  wish  him 
to  distress  himself  to  refund  the  money; 

that 
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that  was  not  the  idea  under  which  he 
had  received  it ;  adding — "  My  assist- 
ance would  be  no  kindness  at  all,  should 
I  insist  on  payment  now;  you  might 
just  as  well  have  satisfied  the  execution 
of  Mr.  Skinner." 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Merrill,  '^  not  by  a 
great  sight.  My  family  are  now  nearly 
well,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diffe- 
rence in  our  feelings  about  paying  it  to 
you,  sir,  or  having  it  forced  from  us  by 
the  cruelty  of  that  villain.  But,  Mr. 
Sidney  Romelee,  you  must  come  up  and 
see  us — my  wife  will  never  rest  easy 
till  she  sees  you;  and  our  baby,  poor 
boy,  isn't  well  enough  yet  for  her  to  go 
out,  or  she  would  have  called  and  thank- 
ed you  before  now.  Then  my  boys  all 
want  to  see  you.  Do  come  up  next 
week,  and  bring  Miss  Redington  here ; 
she's  been  as  kind  as  an  angel  too.  And 
your  brother  and  his  wife  must  come; 
and  doctor  Perkins — ^the  doctor  has  pro- 

mised 
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mised    me    filready.    Now   won't  you 
come  up  all  togethw?" 

Susan  blushed  and  laughed*  while 
Sidney^  laughing  himself,  inquired  if 
she  would  ride  with  him  and  oall  on 
Mr.  Merrill ;  and  finally,  the  visi(  was 
settled  for  the  Thursday  evening  follow- 
ing :  and  a  beautiful  evening  it  proved^ 
oiily  very  cold ;  bqt  wrapped  in  bjalfe* 
loes,  and  with  good  horses,  they  care4 
little  for  the  "nipping  and\  eagier  aii;'' 
while  the  jingle  of  thelileigh  bel)3.  ^rrp* 
ed  a  concert,  by.no  means  unpleasoOfe 
and  quite  appropriate  with  their  rapid 
motion.  TJiey  soon  arrived  at  th? 
duelling  of  Merrill, :  a  ^maH  one  story 
h<mse,  the  colour  of  the  wood,  and  only 
lighted  hy  two  glass  windows,  the  aper* 
tuses  for  the  remaining  ones  being  closed 
with  iboardis;  thete  was,  howeverj  s 
large,  well-finished  bam  and  sheds  a  few 
steps  distant ;  and  Perkins  remarked*  ^ 
always  noted   down    the  farmer  as  » 

thriving, 
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thriving,  industrious,  economical  man« 
who  had  a  bam  larger  than  his  house* 

A  bright  fire  shone  through  the  small 
windows  and  open  door,  as  they  drove 
lip,  where  Merrill  waited  to  receive 
them;  and  after  shaldng  hands  with 
every  individual,  and.  bidding  them  wel- 
come,  he  ushered  them  into  the  only 
finished  room,  which  served  for  every 
occasion,  introduced  them  to  his  wife, 
and  then  went  out  to  take  care  of  the 
hocses.  His  wife  instantly  ofifered 
chairs,  and  assisted  them  to  disencum- 
lier  t;hemselves  of  their  bonnets  and 
overcoats,  and  then  they  foamed  a  drcle 
around  a  fire  that  literally  blazed  like  a 
furnace.  Air.  Merrill,  thinking  one  es- 
ji^ntial  rite  of  hospitality,  in  $uch  a  cold 
nighty  was  to  provide  a  good  fire  for 
tds  guests,  had  •>  contrived,  by  placing  a 
maple  log,  nearly  three  fe^  in  diameter, 
St  the  backside  of  his  capacious  fire- 
{ilace,  and  then  piling  small  wopd  al- 
most to  the  mantel-piece,  ta  have,  on 

their 
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their  arrival,  what  might  very  well  re- 
present a  bonfire.  The  strong  light 
displayed  the  neat  room  and  furniture, 
bought  for  use,  not  show,  to  the  best 
advantage,  every  article  looking  as  dean, 
as  if  it  were  under  the  superintendence 
of  those  fairies,  who  of  yore  presided 
over  the  department  of  the  tidy  house- 
wife. On  low  stools,  by  one  comer  of 
the  fire-place,  sat  the  four  boys,  their 
chubby  cheeks  well  attesting  their  com- 
plete recovery  from  the  sickness  they 
had  suffered ;  and  looking  like  pictures 
of  innocent  happiness,  as  their  roguish 
eyes  fi-pm  Hmo  fa  ^^"^,g]M||fid  fllLtbfi, 
good  gentlemanTn^^nfficrna^Tola 
them  they  must  love,  and  then  turned 
significantly  smiling  on  each  other.  A 
cradle  stood  beside  Mrs.  Merrill,  in 
which  lay  her  babe^  whose  illness  had 
been  protracted  by  a  fever  sore,  that 
now  threatened  to  destroy  the  use  of  its 
limbs,  and  the  history  of  which  furnish- 
ed her  first  topic  of  discourse,  as  it  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  was  the  one  on  which  she  had 
been  ppndering  most  intently.  Over 
the  mantel-piece,  suspended  on  a  wire 
hook,  hung  a  file  of  newspapers,  and  be- 
side them  an  almanack  ;  and  Sidney,  as 
he  remarked  it,  could  not  but  relate  the 
anecdote  of  Zeb,  and  the  mirth  of 
Frankford. 

When  their  host  returned,  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  stripling,  whom  Sid- 
ney immediately  recollected  as  the 
•*  captain  Luther"  of  the  squirrel  hunt^ 
and  whom  the  elder  Merrill  said  was  his 
brother,  and  that  he  had  come  there 
that  evening,  just  to  see  Mr.  Sidney  Ro- 
melee,  and  thank  him  for  his  kindness.  • 

*'  But  thanks  are  poor  pay  for  what 
we  all  owe  you,"  said  Mrs.  Merrill,  the 
tears  filling  her  mild  blue  eyes. 

"I  intend  to  be  paying  him  some- 
thing more  substantial,  by  and  by,"  said 
her  husband,  briskly.  "  I  and  my  boys 
shall  work  like  Jehu  next  summer.  I 
have  a  good  farm  and  a  good  wife,  and 

if 
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if  we  only  have  good  healthy  I'll  sootf 
get  out  of  debt,  and'  then  we  dball  be 
independent,  and  I.woi>ldn%.swap  witb 
a  king ;  yet  we  shall  never  forget  who 
were  our  friends  in  the  hour  of  trouble. 
Come  hete,  boys,  and  make  your  bows 
to  this  gentleman.** 

The  children  all  came  forward,  faang>> 
ing  their  beads  and  looking  rather  silly, 
yet  the  pleasure  their  parents  enjoyed 
while  relating  how  well  they  could  read 
and  work,  and  what  they  intended  to 
make  of  them,  was  so  heartfelt,  that  do 
one  could  witness  it  wSfthout  sympathis* 
ing  in  the  happiness^  that  appeared  w 
sincere  and  so  virtuous. 

*•  Now  here's  my  John,"  said  the  ex- 
ulting father,  nodding  significantly  to 
Sidney,  and  pulling  his  boy  closely: to* 
wards  him,  *'  he  is  but  twelve,  andtas 
never  had  a  very  good  chance  to  school^ 
but  he'll  read  any  thjng  right:  off  lacs  fast 
as  a  lawyer.  If  1  can  only  get  out  of 
debt,  I  believe  I  shall  tiy  and  i^nd  him 

to 
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to  college.  I  always  take  the  papers, 
for  I  think  every  man  who  has  the  pri* 
yilege  of  voting,  ought  to  know  what  is 
doing  in  the  world,  so  I  take  'em,  and 
John  reads  'em  all ;  and  some  of  them 
congress  speeches  are  plaguy  long  wind- 
ed^ you  know ;  I'm  so  tired  when  I've 
done  work,  I  don't  read  'em  half,  but 
John,  if  he  can  get  a  book  or  paper,  is 
never  tired ;  but  there's  a  good  many 
hard  ^ords  in  them  are  s^peeqhes,  and  I 
oooldn't  -tell  John  the  meaning,  for  I 
didn't  know,  and  he  teased  me  till  I 
bought  him  a  dictionary  last  winter 
JKobn,  bring  the  book  here,  and  showiit 
to  the  gentlemen," 

The  boy  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and 
soon  rummaged  out  his  dictionary  from 
a  pile  of  school  books,  that,  together  with 
a  ku'ge  bible,  were  the  ornament  of  an 
old-^fashioned  desk. 

"  Now,"  continued  his  father,  taking 
it  from  him  and  presenting  it  to  Sidney, 
^*  now  see  how  nice  he's  kept  it,  and 

he's 
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he's  studied  it  too  more,  I'm  afraid,  thian 
his  bible,  and  his  mother  is  pretty  par- 
ticular to  make  him  read  in  that  every 
day.  Well,  when  Skinner  sued  ra^  I 
felt  so  poor,  I  told  John  I  guessed  I 
mustn't  take  the  papers  any  longer,  and 
I  must  turn  out  his  dictionary  to  the 
sheriff,  and  the  boy  cried  in  a  minute; 
and  he  hadn't  shed  a  tear  in  all  his  sidk? 
ness,  and  had  taken  all  his  medidne 
without  saying  a  word,  but  when  I  toM 
him  I  must  sell  his  books,  he  cried  li|Le 
a  baby;  and  he  said  I  might  sell  hU 
new  hat  and  welcome,  if  Pd  only  1^ 
him  keep  his  dictionary ;  then  I  tho^^ 
I  should  never  save  enough  by  skrin^ 
ing  the  children's  books,  and  stopping 
the  papers,  to  make  me  rich,  and  I  told 
my  wife  I'd  work  a  little  harder,  or 
drink  a  little  less  rum  in  haying  time, 
and  I  don't  drink  much  now,  before  I'd 
make  'em  cry  so  about  their  books ;  and 
then,  Mr.  Sidney,  you  were  good  enough 
to  help  me ;  so  John  keeps  his  dictio* 

nary, 
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naiy^  and  reads  the  papers  every  week ; 
and  I  don't  think  you  can  hardly  pick 
t>ut  a  wordy  but  what  he'll  tell  you  the 
meaning." 

The  company  laughed  heartily,  and 
joined  in  commending  John's  perseve- 
rance^ and  predicting  his  future  great- 
ness and  the  speeches  he  would  probably 
make  in  congress  some  day,  when  Mrs. 
Merill,  who  felt  the  mother^s  impartial 
affection  for  all  her  children,  and  could 
ixyt  bear  that  one  should  engross,  so 
entiidy,  the  attention,  began  to  dilate 
on  the  excellencies  of  the  others.  In 
tins  she  was  soon  heartily  joined  by  her 
husband ;  and  after  they  had  proved  that 
certainly,  in  their  opinion,  their  children 
iidierited  every  good  quality  ever  be- 
stowed on  mortals,  the  kind  father  took 
up  from  the  cradle  hia  sick  boy,  and 
holding  him  with  the  most  careful  at- 
tention, declared  he  was  the  brightest  of  ^ 
them  all— '^  and,"  continued  he,  ''though 
I  don't  expect  he'll  ever  do  a  day's  work 

t6l.  III.  i>  in 
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in  the  world,  I  don't  oare.  any  tluDg 
about  that.  If  be  may  only  live,  I'll 
take  care  of  him,  and  make  him  a  m- 
nister  or  a  doctor ^  and  then  his  lameness 
will  never  do  him  much  hurt  A'      .... 

Mr.  Merrill  was  standing, .  with  his 
head  a  little  declined  over  the  pillow  .on 
which  lay  the  little  sufferer^  wbo  iSee- 
bly  smiled   as  he   met  thei  looks,  of 
kindness  and  sympathy  thus  bent  vqpoD 
him.    Sidney  gazed  on  the  tall^  maaca^ 
lar  fcH*m  of  the  father,  wliose  large  sinewy 
hand  and  strong  ^arm,  that  seemed. fixsn- 
ed  for  deeds  of  dexterity  and  daring,  to 
heave  the  huge  weight,  or  hurl  the  pon- 
derous weapon,  was  now  daspcd  around, 
and  supporting  with  all  a  woma&'s.tai- 
demess,  a  sickly  infant;  while  hiasoul, 
that  in  accordance  with  the .  rough,  ;gi- 
gantic  frame  it  inhabited,  might  have 
been  thought  of  a  stem,  rugged,  and 
unyielding  temperament,  was  all  di^ 
solved  in  sensations  of  compassion  atnl 
love. 
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....  " 

''  Oh^  these?  affections  of  the  hearty'' 
.thought  Sidney/  '^  how  easily  they  sub- 
due  the  lofty  or  the  stubborn  spirit,  and 
make  bosoms  of  flint  gush  with  streams 
of  feeling  and  charity,  till  the  disposition 
of  the  man,  proud,  bold,  and  lion  like, 
is  softened  down  to  the  tenderness  and 
eoQist^ncy  of  the  meek-eyed  dove  !*' 

As  he  finished  his  mental  soliloquy 
his.  eye  jtested  on  Susan's  lovely  and  in- 
XfSJigl^nt  countenance,  beaming  with  all 
the  benevolence  with  which  his  own 
hearfc  was  overflowing ;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment he  loved  her  better  than  ever  he 
j^idZemirei;  it  was- the  affection  of  vir- 
tuous sympathy.  But  these  deep  and 
en^ossing  reveries  were  soon  dispelled 
by  the  jollity  of  doctor  Perkins.  He  al- 
.way s  >  liked  to  see  every  one  merry  and 
fSQciable,  and  he  related  some  of  his  best 
aneqdptes,  and  insisted  on  a  song  from 
Su^an^  which  .iva3  giveiu  when  assured 
.the  noise  would  not  injure  the.  poor  b^b^ 
,![rbe  sweet  ^d  siiqple  ^:  sh^  sung  was 

B  2  listened 
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listened  to  with  breathless  attention; 
and  when  she  finished,  not  the  encort 
of  the  fashionables  at  an  Italian  opera 
could  be  more  expressive  of  approbation 
than  were  the  smiles  of  her  auditors  ; 
nor  could  the  signorina  herself  be  more 
gratified  at  the  applauses  her  Hasina  or 
RasaJia  elicited  from  those  who  under- 
stood not  a  word  of  the  language  in 
which  she  performed  her  part,  than  was 
Susan  Redington  when  her  lover — ^he 
might  well  at  that  moment  be  called  her 
lover — softly  whispered — **  How  chami- 
ing  P* 

Merrill  proflered  around  his  dder 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  the  little 
boys  followed  with  fine  mellow  apples, 
and  they  were  careful  to  point  Mr.  Ro- 
melee  and  Miss  Redington  to  the  lai^t 
and  fairest.  These,  with  firied  cakes  and 
gingerbread,  both  as  sweet  as  maple  su* 
gar  could  make  them,  minced  pie,  pump- 
Idn  pie,  and  cheese,  constituted  their 
treat;  and  after  passing  $bout    three 

houiSf 
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hours,  enjoying,  besides  the  good  cheer^ 
what  well  might  be  called  substantial 
happiness,  as  it  was  of  a  kind  which 
could  for  ever  be  reflected  on  with  satis- 
faction, they  prepared  to  depart.  Be- 
fore they  went,  however,  Susan  found  an 
opti|ortunity  to  inform  Mrs.  Merrill  of 
BR  .e;s;cellent  poultice  and  embrocation 
^  the  limb  of  her  babe;  and  then  kiss- 
ing its  pale  cheek,  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Si|dney ;  and  followed  by  the  good  wishes 
9f  ilfis  grateful  family,  they  entered  their 
aldgl^,  and  were  quickly  whirled  home, 
Sidney,  in  spite  of  the  din  of  the  bells, 
found  an  opportunity  to  say  to  Susan — 
%What  pleasure  can  be  compared  to  the 
faiiiss  of  such  domestic  confidence  and  a£- 
iet^ons  as  we  have  just  witnessed?  I 
am  a  thorough  convert  to  the  sentiments 
<^  the  ploughman  bard — 


'  If  happiness  liae  not  her  seat 
*'''■  And  centre  in  the  breast, 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
)       ^- .         But  never  can  be  blest. 

D  S  Nae 
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Nad  treasures^  nor  pleasoreiy 
Could  make  us  happy  laag ; 
The  heart  aye's  the  part  aye. 
That  makes  as  right  or  wrang.'' 

Susan  did  not  answer,  but  her  audiUe 
sigh  breathed  warm  on  the  cheek  ef 
Sidney,  as  his  face  nearly  touched  hers, 
listening  for  her  answer,  and  assured  nim; 
she  apptoved^  indeed  reciprocated  his 
feelinga 


CHAPTER  IIL 


My  native  laad^  good  night. 

Childe  Harold. 

The  term,  four  months,  for  which  Sid- 
ney had  engaged  the  school,  was  noiK^ 
expired,  and  he  dosed  with  the  love 
and  approbation  of  both  parents  and 
scholars.  Not  a  murmur  against  him 
had  been  heard,  excepting  irom  one  in- 

dlTiduidr 
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dividnaL  This  man,  it  seems,  agreed 
to '  furnish  wood  for  the  school  during 
the  season,  for  a  certain  sum,  and  he 
now  complained  of  the  quantity  con- 
suhijed.—r'^  There  had  been  a  confounded 
sigfat  Imrned,"  he  said,  '*  and  he  hoped 
the- committee  would  never  employ 
another  master  who  had  been  used  to 
U^Dg  in  a  watm  climate ;  they  were  all 
as  cold  as  frogs,  and  couldn't  live  here 
to  the  north,  without  their  house  was 
kept  as  hot  as  an  oven." 

But  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  com- 
plainings, and  the  district  unanimously 
voted  to  employ  Sidney  the  following 
winter,  if  he  should  be  disposed  to  en^ 
gage.  To  this  proposition  he  could  not 
return  a  definite  answer ;  he  was  yet  in 
imoertainty  respecting  his  own  fate. 
ISrCcent  letters  from  Charleston  destroy- 
ed the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  re- 
ifdving,  at  least,  a  small  sum  of  surplus 
Qioney  from  the  sale  of  his  uncle's  plan- 
tation^ whUe  they  also  expressly  stated 
p        '  d4  Cox 
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Cox  could  not  be  discovered*  A  retara 
to  Charleston,  therefore,  was  not  to  be 
contemplated.  He  was  impatient  fiar 
letters  from  England — not  that  he  really 
wished  to  embark  for  that  oountiy;  be 
now  felt  that  to  leave  Susan  would  re- 
quire as  great  an  exertion  of  sdf-demal 
as  he  had  practised  when  resigning  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  Zemira;  but  an  he 
knew  not  what  pkn  to  pursue,  he  was 
anxious  for  ev^  item  of  information 
that  would  flatter  him  with  the  hope  of 
success. 

Sometimes  he  thought,  and  talked  se* 
riously,  of  commencing  the  studj-  of 
physic^  and  he  fancied  Miss  Redington 
listened  well  pleased  to  a  scheme  that 
would  fix  him  near  her.  Then  came 
the  recollection  of  the  long  prepwration 
requisite  before  he  could  commence  bo^ 
tiness,  and  the  strict  application  aeoes* 
aaiy  to  ensure  success,  and  how  long  be 
must  struggle  with  poverty,  never,  per* 
haps,  to  be .  surmounted.    These^Wieie 

painful 
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painfid  reflections  to  one  educated  as  he 
had  been^  in  the  lap  of  luxury ;  nor  did 
the  hope  of  being  beloved  by  Susan  at 
uB.  allay  his  inquietude.  She  too  had 
been  accustomed  to  elegancies.  Oh^ 
could  he  only  command  such,  how  rap- 
tliiQUS  it  would  be  to  confer  them  on 
her,  and  meet  her  smile  of  gratitude, 
when  again  raised  to  the  rank  for  which 
nature  seemingly  designed  her!  but 
HQW  to  take  advantage  of  her  psutiality, 
and  urge  her  to  share  his  poverty  and 
dependence — honour,  generosity,  love, 
£Mrbede  it. 

He  passed  two  or  three  weeks  in  such 
uncertainty  of  purpose,  and  struggles  of 
mind,  as  made  him  exhibit  more  dejec- 
tion of  countenance  and  manner  than  he 
bad  ever  before  worn,  and  his  mother 
was  seriously  alarmed,  lest  he  was  in- 
dming  to  a  consumption,  when  the 
long  wished-for  packet  from  England 
arrived,  and  opened  once  more  a  pros- 
pect of  success  and  prosperity. 

D  5  Mr. 
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Mr.  FrankfcH*d'8  offers  exceeded  in 
generosity  any  thing  Sidney  had  e^er 
anticipated;  after  declaring  he  couU 
not  regret  his  friend  Romelee's.misfoN 
tunes,  as  they  promised  to  afford  bim 
the  exquisite  satisfacticm  of  displaying 
his  gratitude,'  he  bade  his  preserver  vfA- 
come  to  share  his  fortune ;  but  fearing 
his  independent  mind  would  revolt  at 
receiving  charity,  he  considerately  stated 
an  ofiier  of  a  certain  situation  he  had  re- 
served for  Sidney,  which  would  ensure 
him  affluence  and  respect,  and  he  oon^ 
jured  him  to  embark  immediately- for 
Liondon.  He  also  sent,  \^ith  his  ocMrdial 
love,  some  small  token  of  affectionate 
remembrance  to  each  member  of  the 
Romelee  family ;  but  Sophia's,  a  beau- 
tiful string  of  pearls,  was  far  the  most 
tx)Stly  and  elegant.  Sidney,  while  per* 
using  the  letters^  turned  so  pale^that 
Ills  &tlier  apprehended  unpleasant  iQtelo 
iigeace  ^  but  after  ascertaining  the  con* 
tents,  be  -easily  divined :the  agitation  of 

his 
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his  son  aro3^  from  the  necessity  he  found 
there  was  of  relinquishing  either  his  love 
or  his  ambition. 

Squire  Romelee  was  a  man  of  kind 
feelings^  and  he  prized^  the  dear  domestic 
affections,  and  tranquil  happiness  of 
home,  as  more  inestimable  than  the 
treasures  of  Ophir;  but  he  knew  bis 
aon  had  been  differently  educated — be 
knew  tbat  riches  and  rank  were  essen- 
tial to  his  felicity-^and  feared,  that 
ibould  he  now  yield  to  Iiis  passion  for 
Susan,  and  forego,  for  her^^  the  offers  of 
Mr.  Frankford,  he  would,  in  a  short 
titne,  regret  it  as  folly,  while  the  obsta« 
des  to  his  advancement  would  then  be 
insurmountable ;  but  should  he  now  de- 
part, and  secure  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
and  his  love  endure  the  test  of  absence 
va  severe  trial  of  the  affections— -he 
might  renew  his  intercourse  with  the 
lady  at  some  more  auspicious  period; 
he  therefore  seriously,  and  even  strenu- 
ous} jt^j.  advised  ^idpey's  acceptance  of 

D  6  the 


the  Englishman's  oSen.  Mrs.  Romelee 
wept  at  the  thought  of  her  child's  de« 
parture,  and  going  too  such  a  vast  dis- 
tance, and  across  the  boisterous  ocean ; 
but  to  the  arguments  and  reasons  of  her 
husband  she  yielded  without  clamorotts 
(^position,  and  the  voyage  was  in  a 
short  time  fully  determined  upon, 
.it  was  now  a  question  with  our  hero 
whether  he  should,  before  his  departure, 
cteclare  his  love  to  Miss  Redington,  and 
bind  her,  by '^t  promise,  to  be  his  when 
h6  could  return  to  claim  her,  or  whe* 
ther  to  delay  e:itpressing  his  sentiments 
till  he  reaehed  his  destination,  and  dis* 
covered  what  expectations  of  ultimate 
abecess  he  might  rationally  form.  There 
were  good  reasons  for  both  plans;  but 
fkially,  after  all  his  studying,  he  was^  as 
men  usually  are,  compelled,  by  inc»« 
dents  he  could  not  control,  to  adopt  a 
different  course  from  the  one  he  t^Xiy 
intended. 

^'  When  Susan  learned  his  intention  of 
'  '  departing 
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departing  in  a  few  days,  her  mind'  suf- 
fered the  most  cruel  agitation  and  dis« 
appointment  She  felt  what  had  been 
^  hitherto  unknown  to  herself,  the  deep 
strength  of  her  affection  for  him— an 
affection  she  had  incautiously  cherished* 
at  first  under  the  name  of  admiration  of 
his  talents  and  accomplishments*  then  of 
symipathy  for  his  misfortunes,  or  esteem 
for  his  virtues.  But  the  certainty  of  a 
separation  at  once  betrayed  the  tender* 
ness  of  her  feelings  and  the  truth  of  her 
love;  and  in  the  hopelessness  of  her 
heart,  she  accused  Sidney  of  dissimu* 
ktion  and  cruelty*  in  thus  winning  her 
affections*  and  then  leaving  her  to  re- 
gret A  little  reflection*  however*  made 
her  exculpate  him ;  he  had  never  adopt* 
ed  the  language  of  a  lover,  though  some 
oi  his  compliments  had  been  more  ar* 
dent  than  mere  friendship  usually  die*, 
tates;  but  she  had  misinterpreted  his 
meaning — he  was  only*  what  he  had 
professed  himself*  her  friend ;  and  there 
->    -  came 
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came  such  a  bumiliatibg .  aen^  of  im 
own  weakness,  in  thus  indulging  a  par- 
tiality foi:  a  man  who  was,  fHrobably,  to- 
tally indifferent  to  her,  tiiat  she  wept 
with  vexation  and  shame,  and  Grwiy 
resolved  never  to  see  or  speak  with  him 
again :  but  lest  such  a  proceeding  might 
be  noticed,  ^nd  excite  inquiries  she  Mt 
unable  to  satisfy  or  evade,  she  finally 
eonduded  to  see  him  as  little  as  possible, 
and  on  no  account  to  allow  bio)  a.^no- 
ment's .  separate  conversation^  lest  she 
should  betray  to  him.  h&  emotions. 
Therefore,  when  Sidney  called  at  h» 
uncle's,  which  he  did  often,  she  was  aU 
ways  engaged,  except  when  the  whole 
femily  was  preisent ;  and. thus  the  time 
passed  till  the  evening  preceding  the 
day  filled  for  his.  departure^  and  he  hdd 
not  spoken  one  word  to  Susan  on  a  sub- 
ject that  !9ccapij3d,  j»t  least,  h^f  his 
thoughts.  On,  that  evening  he  repaired 
to  the  deacon's,  determining  to:  come 
to  An  :expji$niil»Qnr;  for  Uie  neturer:.  tbs 
r;j  ;  time 
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time  isatfie  for  bis  jouriiey»  the  dearer 
Susan  jappeftred,  and  he  f^lt  an  expres- 
sion pf  her  Jove,  and  promise'  of  her 
constancy,  were  indispensable  to  his  en- 
joying  peace  of  mhid  during  his  absence : 
but  when  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he 
fpuild  her  engaged  in  conversation  with 
iBeorge  Cranfield,  apparently  very  wiU 
Uqg  to  receive  his  attentions;  and  her 
affability  to  G^rge,  and  reserve  or  even 
coldness  to  Sidney,  was  so  apparent,  that 
the  latter,  indignant  at  what  he  thought 
unpardonable  coquetry,  for  he  was  con* 
fident  she  must  know  his  affection  for 
ber,  and  certainly  had  given  him  encou. 
ragement  to  hope  it  was  returned,  ad- 
dressed but  little  conversation  td  her,  or 
indeed  to  any  one,  and  soon  rose  to  de- 
part. 

He  was  now  to  bid  farewell.  The 
old.  deacon  took  his  hand,  and  made  a 
Ipog  harsmgue,  in  which  he  failed  not  to 
bestow  adyicg  and  warning>  and  •exhor- 
^tiw,;^>bi4.Wife,then,afl6»ed  her  sincere 
.  [y  and 
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atid  benevotent  prayers  for  his  present 
and  future  happiness.  Silas  said  hfc 
would  not  bid  '*  good  bye,"  now— -he 
would  see  him  again  the  next  morning; 
Priscilla*s  soft  blue  eyes  swam  in  tears 
while  she  whispered  "  farewell  *•  to  her 
broth^-in-law ;  and  Cranfield  pnrffered 
his  hand,  with  frank  and  hearty  wishes 
for  the  success  of  his  friend — wishes  cer- 
tainly not  the  less  sincere  that  their  re- 
alization  would  detain  Sidney  in  a  fb- 
feign  land.  Who  could  blame  him, 
when  such  a  prize  as  Susan  was  hazard- 
ed, if  not  lost,  should  he  stay  much  lon- 
ger in  New  England  ?  Susan  sat  last 
in  the  circle.  Sidney  paused  a  moment 
before  her,  as  she  rose  gracefully  from 
her  seat,  and,  without  raising  her  eyes, 
extended  her  hand  to  his ;  it  trembled 
like  an  aspen  in  his  grasp,  and  her  dieek 
was  white  as  snow ;  but  she  spoke  '*  fare- 
well, Mr.  Romelee,**  with  a  calm  steacty 
voice,  and  when  she  looked  up,  the  only 
form  she  wished  to  see  was  just  quittiilg 

the 
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the  apartment  She  left  it  ahnost  im- 
aoediotely;  she  had  overacted  .her  part^ 
md  felt  wretched  when  reflecting  he 
vrcmld  probably  accuse  her  of  caprice, 
3eq[H8e  her  forJier  inconsistency,  and 
banish  her  from  his  memory..  George 
Cianfield  went  home  sighing^  .bptl;i  foe 
bimsdf  and  Susan.  He  saw^  sl^  loved 
Sidney,  and  thought  her  a£Eectio|^^.un- 
returned;  and  he  knew  tl^  a9fTgwof 
liopeless  love.  ?  .*,,>../. 


*  Neither  were  our  hero'ii  reQf)dtioi)&  of 
%  much  more  serene  diar^cte^..  His 
mger,  however,  soon  subsided,,  .apd  he 
ioifiited  Susan's  apparoit  in^^erence 
bi^  ber  exertions  to  prevoit  a  diqplay  of 
bdiog^  which  might  have  been  suspect- 
9d  as  favouring  him;  and  this  condu- 
iffDp  which  he  drew  while  leaning  fix>m 
Ua  window,  and  gazing  on  the  still  land« 
mpe,  now  tranquilly  sleeping  in  the 
ioft  rays  of  the  moon,  for  a  moment 
Qibdued  his  resolution,  and  he  hesitated 
(timber  to  undertake  his  journey*  He 
^.r^^:  was 
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was  Itevirig  tiliecalm^  oertainraJDymentiEt 
gii^a^qdeisiac^  ihfe^  tb  engage;  m  the  tii- 
muttooiift.. scenes,  of  a  flatteribg  Imt 
Iieaitless  worlds  He  gazed:  6b:  tbe  disf 
tant  xnoontains,  whos^shadow^  ouUine 
was  just  visible  in  the  hocizon^  ^auiL  he 
could  trac^  the  cQuise  of  ^ije  stream:  b^ 
the  wreath  of  light  vapour  IhatJoesteii 
on  dtsisurfiide,  looking  in  the .  calm  n 
beams  like^jaisoft  fuillowispiead: 
ly  for  the  weary  children  of  sorrQWytd 
come  and  Uiok  to  repose.  It  w to  ade- 
licious  spring  evening;  and  the  young 
biida  th^  swellingbeneatb  ihe  v^Bjm!^s» 
of.itfae  ^nialjdfiwf,  would  aoon'^xprad 
in  b^s^t^tibe^sweetflowew  would  cqom 
fi)rth;  hiit:  hi8/:jeyes  would  not  gjraet 
them ;  be .  would  be  £ur  away-^-aad 
]KOul4  Susah^  while  straying  throo^ 
thoae  fieidi^(i3nd  reposing  in  those  grov^ 
eiieriwish  li^mnear  .her^  to  twine agsr- 
buEid  for  her  fair  brow^  or  quote  a  sen- 
tifideiit  expressive  of  the  sensations' of 
bar  he^;2  ;;.|ie  J^qiied  it,  juid  yet  theie 
e*i  /:  were 
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were  remembrances  that  convinced  him 
a  change  in  his  own  wishes  might  occur, 
and  why  not  in  hers  ?  He  had  loved 
before,  and  yet  had  found  it  necessary 
and  practicable  to  conquer  his  passion, 
and  circumstances  might  soon  arise 
which  would  render  a  connexion  with 
Miss  Redington  incompatible  with  his 
duty,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  im- 
possible. When  reflecting  thus,  he  re- 
joiced there  had  not  been  a  solemn  en- 
gagement between  them.  If  Susan 
really  loved  him,  absence  would  increas^ 
ker  affection — it  always  did  that,  of  a 
true  woman — and  when  he  knew  whaf 
Ilk  destiny  was  to  be^  he  would  write  to 
bar  and  his  friends.  With  such  atiti- 
dpations  for  the  future,  be  at  length  re^ 
eondled  himself  with  the  present,  tod 
ietired  to  bed,  beneath  a  ]^oof  which  tbei 
morning  sun  would  see  him  quitting, 
pediaps  for  ever. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


.  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  hU  fale 
Is  privilegecl  beyond  the  common  walk 
''^  30f  virtiioas  life,  quite  in  the  rerge  of  heaven. 
■  ;r>Iiip  corpfortera  he  comforts ;  great  in  miny 
\Vith  ui^reluctant  grandeur  givesy  not  yields^ 
'^'ttis  sbul  sublime,  and  closes  with  his  fhte. 


-^» 


•v-  < 
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ISUdney  slept^jtiU  a  late  hour  on  the  fol- 
lowing, mqrnVig*  .  and  was  at  length 
w^k^i]^.  from  his  heavy  and  somewhat 
j^f^rtgrj^  slumbers,  by  a  sound  which 
he  at  jSrst  imagined  to  be  a  shriek ;  but 
listening  a  moment,  and  hearing  no  fiir- 
tjligr  noise,  he  concluded  it  was  the  coin- 
«g|e  of  his  own  disturbed  brain;  and 
therefore,  again  laid  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low, thinking  before  he  rose  he  would 
arrange  in  his  own  mind  the  proceed- 
ings for  the  day,  and  summon  fortitude 

to 
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to  support  his  spirits  in  what  might  pos- 
sibly be  an  eternal  separation  from  his 
friends.  His  friends-^-^at  that  thought 
his  fancy  rested  on  Susan :  he  had  bade 
her  adieu — but  niight  he  not  call  again, 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  morning 
to  a  walk.  He  had  not  decided,  when 
a  loud,  and  yet  louder,  bustle  below 
stairs,  made  him  again  start  to  listen. 
He  now  plainly  distinguished  groans, 
and  voices  apparently  in  agony. — "  What 
has  happened  ?"  said  he,  as  his  door  was 
thrown  open  with  violence  by  little 
Harvey,  who,  with  pale  face,  eyes  sta- 
ring, and  limbs  trembling,  stammered 
out-^'*  Oh,  Sidney !  come  down— -come 
down — pa*  is  dying !" 

^  Dying !"  repeated  Sidney,  springing 
from  his  bed  and  seizing  his  dothes-— 
••what — how — what  ails  him? — is  he 

rick?** 

«  He's  killed  T  shrieked  the  child  in 

an  agony  of  grief,  that  now,  for  the  first 

time,  found  vent  in  tears.    ^  Hell  die ! 

•  he'll 
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hell  die!  and  who  will  take  care  of  me?** 
"  I~I  will,"  said  Sidney.     "  Dotft 
cry,  Harvey  ;*'  and  the  tears  stood  in  his 
own  eyes. 

"  But  you  are  going  away,"  said  the 
child.  **  Oh,  Sidney,  don't  go !"  and  he 
was  proceeding  to  urge  his  stay,  when 
the  voice  of  their  mother,  calling  on 
Sidney  to  come  down,  silenced^  in  Har- 
vey's mind,  every  thought  except  of  his 
father's  danger ;  and  he  flew  down  stairs 
with  the  quickness  of  thought. 

Sidney  followed  him  in  trepidaticm, 

and  oa  entering  the  sitting-room,  saw 

at  once  the  confirmation  of  his  vrot^ 

fears:   his  &ther,  covered  with  blood, 

'and  apparently  nearly  exhausted,  wi^ 

.extended  on  the  bed ;  around  him  stood 

his  terrified^  horror-struck  children. ..  His 

wife,  although  ready  to  faint  with  grief 

and  terror,  was  bathing  his  temples,  and 

endeavouring  to  hope  he  might  yet  be 

spared  to  their  prayers  and  exertions. 

!  As  Sidney,  awed  and  silent,  advanced 

to 
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to  the:bedsic}e,  hh  fatber  opened  his  eye$ 
arid  .endeavoured  to  stretch  forth  his 
hand,  while: he  faintly  said-T-".My  son, 
you  must  delay  your  journey  fcnr.th? 
|)lresent ;  I  am  taking  n)y  departure  be- 
ifore  you.  I  am  going  to  my  long  hoiqe 
—ta  journey  I  shall  never  tretvl,  b^cl^." 
He.  paused — while  his  wife's  tears  fell 
£ist  on  the  hand  she  held  inhere;;  and 
Sidney  hastily  inquired  why  they  did 
not  send  for  a  surgeon? 

"  We  expect  Perkins  every  minute," 
3aid.one.  .  .       , 

**  And  he  is  coming  now»r;r^id  ano- 
clsber. 

^ ,.  ^^  But  he  cannot  save  me,"  r^pliedtt^e 
.flying  nian.  '*  My  bounds, are j^^t,  and 
vl  bave  just  reached  the  goal  I  feel  it : 
.1.  should — for  my  family's  ^ke-^^l^ye 
been  glad-— to  have  lived— «  little  lon- 
iger.  But  God's  will  be  done.  I  am 
f^reiigned  to  die." 

.     The  doctor  entered.    The  apathy  with 
which  familiarity  with  scenes  of  suffer- 
ing 
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lag  and  danger  creates  in  the  minds  of 
those  accustomed  to  wrestle  with  dis- 
ease, and  watch  the  approach  of  the  king 
of  terrors  under  every  appalling  fom^ 
ivas  conqueredy  when  Perkins  behdd 
that  good  and  benevolent  man,  in  whom 
every  child  of  sorrow  and  trouble  found 
a  counsellor  and  friend,  [now  stretdied 
on  a  bed  i^  suffering,  and  read  in  liie 
contraction  of  his  features,  and  the 
ghastly  appearance  of  his  countenance^ 
the  probable  issue  of  his  misfortunes. 
But  bis  concern,  although  evincing  it- 
self by  %half-smotbered  groan,  and  quick 
change  of  colour,  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
induce  despair  or  inactivity.  He  ndade 
immediate  preparations  for  an  examioa* 
ti<m  of  the  wound,  which  Sidney  noir 
learned  had  been  occasioned  by  his-  ^ 
ther's  being  thrown  from  his  wa^en^ 
while  descending  a  steep  hill  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  the  village.  He  had 
been  abroad  at  an  early  hour,  on  bion- 
ness,  and  was  hurrying  to  reach  haaik 


^  Sidney's  account,  that  h6  ofiigfat 
spend  a  little  time  with  him  before  his 
^parture,  when  his  horse,  while  trotting 
viery  fast,  chanced  to  step  on  ia  rolling 
sipne,  lost  his  footing,  and  fell  headlong^ 
and*  the  bolt  that  confined  the  waggon 
b0UDg,'forced  out  by  the  vidence  of  th^ 
sb^ek,  squire  Romelee,  with  <  the  >  body- 
oClhe. vehicle,  was  precipitate  dewn  * 
steep  bank,  and  thrown  on  a  shatp  stick 
Qi^  joot  of  a  sapling,  that'protruded  n^itt 
a  foot  above  ground.  >The  s^k  entered 
squire  Rbmelee's  back,  tjust  l^eto^  hiir 
left  .shoulder,  and  it  wasMprohplUe  h^d 
penetrated  his  vitals.  .      .  V  .. 

liFprtunWely,  two  pedestrians  nierede^i 
M^ding  the  hill  at  the  same. instant' 
th^y.  saw  the  accident,  and  hastened  Co' 
Oigier. .assistance,  raised  the  neariy  inani; 
iqilte  body,  stanched  the  bleeding  woundf 
aiuii  tbe  waggon,  which  had  not  been' 
ltr{)ken,  being  prepared,  he  was  laid  irv 
it«£,^pported  by  one  mati,  while  the 
ol^er  Jed  the  horse,  and  thus  brought 

vVOL.  III.  E  back 
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back  to  the  home  he  had  lately  left  in 
health  and  cheerfulness. 

Doctor  Perkins  requested  the  family 
would  witlidraw  while  he  made  the  ex- 
amination,  fearing  a  sight  of  the  wound 
and  blood  would  draw  forth  lamenta- 
tions augmenting  the  distress  of  the 
wounded  man. 

The  children  all  obeyed.  Squire  Ro- 
melee  looked  on  his  wife. 

^  I  shall  not  leave  you,"  said  she, 
calmly.    ^ 

"  ButJ^ou  must,"  he  replied;  "  it 
will  owoome  you.  Go,  Sidney,  go 
and  support  your  mother." 

My  husband,"  she  replied,  earnestly, 

you  must  not  bid  me  go;  "  I  cannot 
leave  you.  I  shall  not  faint ;  I  can  en- 
dure any  thing  better  than  to  know 
you  are  suffering,  and  I  am  not  by  to 
watch  over  and  relieve  you.  And  it  is 
my  duty,"  she  cmitinued,  seeing  hm 
about  to  speak,  **  and  if  you  do  not  wish 

to 
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O  make  me  miserable,  you  will  not 
Irive  me  from  you." 

There  was  no  more  said,  and  the  doc- 
or  proceeded  to  examine  the  wound. 
MErs.  Romelee  appeared  during  the 
^hole  process  with  astonishing  compo- 
iure;  she  prepared  the  lint  and  band- 
iges,  watched  every  charige  in  her  hus- 
band's countenance,  and  administered 
icnrdials  to  support  him ;  and  it  was-  not 
ill  from  the  agitated  manner  of  doctc^ 
Perkins  she  became  convinced  be  thought 
:he  wound  a  mortal  one,  that  her  fof  ti- 
ude  forsook  her.  She  gaze^pn  her 
msband;  then  turned  her  eyes  on  the 
loetor. 

Sidney  saw  her  agony,  and  sprung  to 
ler  support,  but  she  fell  senseless  before 
ve  could  reach  her. 

'  •*  My  poor  wife!"  said  the  squire, 
ieebly,  as  Sidney  bore  her  from  the 
ipiMlnaent.  "  My  children,  where  are 
^hey?    Death  is  coming  like  an  armed 

£  2  man, 
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man,  and  I  would  say  a  few  words— my 
lips  will  soon  be  closed  for  ever." 

The  doctor  entreated  him  to  be  com- 
posed. 

"  You  cannot  give  me  any  hope  of 
life/'  said  the  wounded  man ;  *^  and  if 
you  did,  my  own  feelings  would  con- 
tradict your  ifords.  It  is  no  time  for 
deception — my  race  is  run.  Call  my 
children  then,  that  I  may  give  them  my 
last  advice — my  dying  blessings" 

The  doctcH*  could  no  longer  oppose  it ; 
from  the  .symptoms,  he  was  convinced 
his  recovery  was  impossible ;  indeed  he 
thought  his  dissolution  very  near,  and 
that  to  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity 
of  bidding  his  family  farewell,  would  be 
cruelty* 

The  news  of  this  fatal  accident  had 
circulated  through  the  village.  Squire 
llomelee  and  his  family  were  universally 
beloved  and  respected,  and  the  sympathy 
which  spontaneouslyj  burst  fortli  op 
.hearing  the  distressing  tidings  was  sin- 
cere; 
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ere.  Mr.  Cranfield  was  one  of  the  first 
\rho  reached  the  house  of  sorrow.  It 
VBS  his  ofSce  to  comfort  the  afflicted ; 
mt  his  compassion  needed  not  the  spur 
►f  duty.  His  flock  were  his  children ; 
le  felt  all  their  calamities,  and  to  com- 
(Ml  the  mourners,  and  bind  the  broken 
reart,  was  not  with  him  an  artifice  to 
;ain  popularity.  Not  that  he  might  boast 
f  his  faithfulness,  or  complain  of  the  pres- 
ure  of  his  parochial  duties ;  but  he  came 
a  the  bedside  of  the  suf&rer,  to  assuage 
lain,  to  strengthen  hope,  to  teach  submis- 
KHi,  and  to  prepare  the  dying  for  that 
irorld  where  he  hoped  and  prayed  to 
neet  all  his  congregation;  while  with 
ke  fmidness  of  a  parent  bird,  he 

^'  Allured  to  brighter  worlds^  and  led  the  way/' 

An.  Romelee  engaged  his  first  atten- 
km.  He  consoled  her  grief;  becalmed 
ler  dotation,  not  by  telling  her  of  the 
tselessness  of  sorrow,  and  illustrating  it 
preferring  to  the  sovereign  power  of 

£  S  that 
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tbut  Being  who  "  kiUeth  md  makeUi 
9live  at  his  own  good  pleasure  f  iks  he 
spi^e  of  the  piety  of  her  husband— of 
his  fitness  for  the  great  change — of  the 
glory  and  happiness  awaiting  him^^-of 
the  infinite  gain  when  leaving  a  vrorld 
of  change  and  sorrow  for  one  of  secure 
and  unfading  Uiss,  and  of  their  reunioH 
9Q  shwtly  to  oGcun  Why  ahould  a 
Christian  shrink  at  death?  It  is  be- 
(m^de  faith  is  w^ak,  and  oannot  look 
within  the  veil.  Wi^o  cap  grasp  the 
usifinite^  or  loonotprehend  ih^  mysteries  itf 
tibat  world  which  no  created  eyo  bath 
seen? 

When  Mr.  GranfieJd  had,  in  some  de* 
gree,  succeeded  in  earning  the  first  tor-: 
rent  of  grief  which  nearly  overwhelmed 
this  affectionate  wife,  at  the  first  terrible 
eertainty  of  being  deprived  of  Itim  wfie 
bad  been  the  lighted  her  path,  her  gukk 
and  counsellor^  *n4  fiiend,  Sidney  in- 
formed  her  of  bis  f;»th^s  request  to  see 
them.    She  dried  her  tears,  and  cmdeih 

voured, 
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voured,  by  her  composure,  to  restore 
that  of  her  children ;  and  then,  support^ 
ed  by  Mr.  Cranfield  and  her  son,  she 
^ain  entered  the  apartment  of  death, 
followed  by  all  her  family. 

Squire  !Romelee's  countenance  had 
undiE^rgone  a  great  change.  The  severe 
pain  which  had,  during  the  operation, 
distorted  his  manly  features,  was  much 
abaited ;  and  something  that  at  first  had 
appeared  like  impatience  or  anxiety, 
WW  whdly  past.  AH  was  now  faith, 
hopefy  and  peace.  His  high  and  expand- 
^  forehead^  which  time  h»d  but  lightly 
touched,  and  where  neither  care  nor 
ginef  had  ever  stamped  a  fuiYQW,  looked 
calm  as  a  summer  sunset ;  his  dark  ex« 
pressive  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  the 
igM^ance  of  joy,  so  calm,  so  benign,  that 
their  glance  spoke  at  once  of  heaVen ; 
and  the  smile  of  benevolence  and  love 
hovered  on  his  parted  lips,  as  if  the  dear 
i^ections  and  kind  feelings  he  had  che^ 
lifibed  on  earth,  were  rendered  dearer 
w :  £  4  and 
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and  kindet*,  by  the  purity  of  the  regioD 
which  his  spirit  could  even  now  antici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Cranfield  looked ;  and  that  look 
sufficed  at  once  to  inform  him  of  the 
situation  of  his  dying  brother.  Hope 
bad  till  then  whispered  that  he  mi^t 
be  saved ;  and  he  entered  the  room  with 
a  secret  belief  of  being  able  to  impart 
the  same  confidence  to  the  sorrowing 
family.  But  now  he  could  only  pre^s 
the  hand  of  the  sufferer,  and  silently 
ejaculate—"  God,  thy  will  be  done  P 
^  Sqaire  Jlomelee  was  the  first  to  br^ak 
the  impressive  silence.  He  cast  his  eyes 
around,  and  saw  those  he  most  loved 
were  all  assembled.  They  surrounded 
the  bed.  The  whole  apartment  was 
now  nearly  filled  by  the  sympathizing 
neighbours,  who  came  softly  in,  and 
stood  silent  in  awe  and  grief.  The  doc- 
tor, with  a  face  of  anxiety,  leaned  at  the 
bed's  foot,  steadfitstly  watching  every 
symptom  of  change  in  his  patient,  and 

studying 
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studying  if  there  were  any  further  means 
lie  might  attempt  for  his  preservation ; 
but  the  dejection  that  clouded  his  uspally 
^y  countenance,  declared  he  had  no 
Jiope. 

**  You  have  come,"  said  the  squire, 
addressing  his  pastor  in  his  own  mellow 
and  placid  tones,  "  you  have  come  to 
witness  my  death,  or  rather  my  entrance 
on  eternal  life ;  a  short,  a  very  short 
time,  and  I  shall  be  admitted  to  the  so* 
eiety.  of  the  blessed.  I  know  in  whom 
I  have  believed,**  continued  he,  .elevate 
ing  his  voice,  and  grasping  closer  the 
hand  that  rested  in  his — **  I  feel  an  as#- 
surance  of  heaven,  and  would  my  be^^ 
loved  wife,  and  these  dear  children,  but 
acquiesce  in  the  dispensation  of  Frovi- 
tience,  would  they  resign  me  without 
tears  or  murmurs — oh!  how  willingly, 
how  joyfully  should  I,  at  this  moment, 
yield  my  breath  !"  he  paused,  and  clasp^- 
ed  his  wife's  trembling  iiand — the  sobs 
and  sighs  of  the  children  became  audi- 
';  E  6  ble. 
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ble,  while  the  deep  commiseiratioh  of 
the  ipectatOTS  evinced  itself,  in  that  pnv 
foui^l  silence,  maintained  to  pievent  the 
expression  of  feelings  which  might  aag^ 
ment  the  grief  it  would  strive  to  tiiin«- 
quiUiee.  Many  shaded  their  factSi  and 
many  a  faeart^breathed  prayer  ascended 
to  supplicate  for  his  recovery,  or,  (and 
their  tears  flowed,  while  antidpating 
sudi  an  event  probable,)  if  that  could 
not  be,  that  the  immortal  soul  might  be 
received  to  mansions  of  ^ory.  Ah !  ^  tte 
sight  of  jdeadi  makes  the  spirit  eloqucst 
Many  prayed  tbece  who  never  psayed 
before. 

Squire  Romelee  resumed— ^^  I  could 
have  wished  for  a  little  space  to  have 
arranged  soma  afi^rs,  that  I  must  npw 
leave  unsettled.  The  world  still  dings 
to  the  heart  of  the  husband  and  &tfaer; 
but  the  Christian,"  and  his  eye  beamed 
upward  with  angelic  lustre,  ^  the  Chris* 
tian  can  trust  in  God ;  to  his  care  I  tb^ 
sign  thee,,  my  wife,  my  best  belovedp*^ 

trust 
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trust  in  Him,  aad  you  will  need  no 
other  protector ;  and,  my  dear  diildren, 
if  you  have  ever  loved  yomr  lather,  I 
cluu:^e  yoii  to  honour  his  memory,  by 
obeying  and  cherishing  your  mother, 
and  living  in  peace  among  yourselves ; 
grave  it  on  your  hearts,  to  treat  all  with 
wli6m  you  have  intercourse,  as  you 
wiah  to  be  treated ;  that  is  a  rule  you 
may  always  follow — a  principle  you  can 
alinrays  apply — a  command  of  God^ 
whic^  if  you  do  in  heart,  and  spirit,  and 
acdoD,  obey,  you  may  be  certain  of  hap: 
piness,  of  eternal  blessedness.  Oh  !  it  i^ 
not  professions— I  have  been  a  professor 
these  twenty-£ve  years ;  but  that  rteok 
lection  is  of  small  importance,. compared 
with  the  thought,  that  1  have,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  endeavoured  to  per«- 
form  what  appeared  to  be  my  duty,  in 
the  sev^al  relations  in  which  I  have 
been  placed.  Yet  do  not  mistake  me«— I 
ptead  no  merits  of  my  own— I  havedone 
no  more  than  my  duty^^^oiay^  I'  have 
E  6  often 
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<xften  come  short— and  I  rely  entirely  on 
Mhe  mercy  of  my  Redeemer  for  pardon 
and  salvation ;  but  I  feel  a  sweet  assur- 
ance  of  acceptance  in  his  sight,  and  I 
feel  a  serenity  while  reflecting  on  a  life 
spent  in  endeavours  to  serve  HiiOi  and 
.promote  the  happiness  of  my  feUow- 
creatures.  Oh !  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
wcMrld  could  not  impart  such  consda- 
^  tion !"  here  a  faintness  came  over  him, 
find  for  several  minutes  they  thought 
Jhim  expiring.  The  wild  grief  of  the 
younger  children,  who  were  witnessing 
>  titis  awful  scene,  is  indescribable ;  and 
their  cries  and  sobs  became  iso  agitated^ 
4hat  not  a  person  in  the  room  could  re- 
frain from  tears. 

'  "  My  dear,  dear  father !"  shrieked  the 
little  girls,  while  Harvey,  without  utter- 
ing; a  word,  clasped  his  neck,  and  kiss- 
ing repeatedly  the  pale  face  he  loved 
mere  than  all  the  world,  sunk  nearly 
insensible  on  his  bosom.  Mrs.  Romdee 
had  been  lifting  her  soul  to  God  in 

mental 
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mental  prayer,  fat  strength  and  resigna- 
tion, to  endure  what  His  will  appointed 
her,  but  the  sight  of  her  children's  grief 
overcame  her  anew ;  and  for  a  little 
-time  such  a  loud  wailing  was  heard,  as 
is  only  called  forth  when  the  spirit,  is 
Isroken  with  anguish,  and  wholly-,  sub- 
4ued  by  the  suddenness  and  intensity 
d£  its  sufferings ;  the  soul  of  the  dying 
saint  seemed  arrested  in  its  flight.  Mak- 
ing a  strong  effort,  he  again  looked 
around ;  a  smile  so  sweet,  so  animated, 
Jij^ted  up  his  features,  th^t  in  spite  of 
their  ghastly  whiteness,  those  who  gazed 
almost  fancied  he  was  reviving  to  life. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  Har- 
vey— "  God  bless  you,  my  darling  boy ; 
my  wife,  my  children,  give  me  your 
hands  once  more— there.  Father  in  heia- 
ven,  protect  and  bless  them.  You  mui^t 
hot  mourn  thus  for  me;  oh  that  you 
did  but  know  what  joy,  what  unspeak- 
able rapture  is  miner— then  your  lamenr 
tations  would  be  turned  to  songs.    I  see 

my 
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my  Redeemer— he  is  extending  his 
arms  to  receive  me.  Farewell,  my  wife  i 
Sidney,  be  a  father  to  these  littie  ones, 
and  protect  your  mother.  Oh  Jesus !  I 
come,  I  come.  Farewell,  earth ;  wel* 
come,  welcome,  heaven  !*'  and  he  eicpired. 
••  Pray  how  is  the  squire  now  r  said 
deacon  Jones,  with  an  impatient  tone^ 
as  he  came  puffing  up  to  die  door, 
where  doctor  Perkins  had  retreated  to 
conceal  his  emotion. 

"  He— he  is  gone  for  ever,"  replied 
1^0  doctor,  taking  his  handkerchief 
from  his  eyes. 

^  Dead  r*  exclaimed  the  oM  deacon; 
with  a  convulsive  start 
rYes,  heis,**  ^     . 

•*  Dead !  do  you  say,**  and  he  twisted 
his  face  into  a  variety  of  strange  contort 
tions,  intending  to  express  gri^,  while 
he  looked  on  the  doctor^s  manly  fiu*e  all 
bathfd  in  tear6 ;  but  tears  were  a  melt^ 
itig  of  thcf ,  soul  in  which  the  deadon 
li«d  seldiHU  indulged,  and  not  a  dn^ 

could 
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could  Ije  make  istart.— *^  Wdil  now,  I 
didnt  think  of  findihg  him  dead.  I 
fa»?e  been  up  to  Jerry  Spragiie'^  this 
motmngy  to  get  him  t<^  0Om6  and 
biit(^r  a  calf;  he  is  the  best  hdnd  I 
know  of;  aiid  when  I  came  hom^,  lity 
wolnan  told  what  had  happened,  and  I 
started  right  off— hem ;  I  have  ^om^  s6 
fast,  I  can  hardly  breathe— hem.  How 
did  the  squire  die,  easy  ?" 

**  As  easy  as  an  infant  falls  asleep,"  re-' 
plied  Perkins. 

^  Oh,  I  dcm't  mean  his  tiodily  pain; 
How  was  his  mind  comjiosed?"  inquired 
the  deacon,  eagerly. 

♦*  As  heaven;  if  there  ^ver  wel-e  a 
srint,  he  was  one.^ 

^*  Well,  well,  I  hope  he  was,^  replied 
the  deacon  with  ^  shrug ;  ^  but  tii^t^ 
was  a  few  questions  I  should  liked  to 
iigv?  asked  him  before  he  died.  He 
wdd  la  good  man — but  on  some  pdints  a 
little  too  lax— hardly  what  you  lAigbt^ 
oatt  iNTthodM  in  principles." 

«  I  don't 
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"  I  don't  know  to  what  prindples  you 
allude,''  said  the  doctor,  waitnly ;  ^\  but 
I  do  know  there  never  was  a  more  up- 
right man,  nor  one  who  more  sorupu- 
lously  performed  all  his  duties,  than  the 
squire.  If  such  as  he  are  not  admitted 
to  heaven,  I  should  doubt  whether  any 
would  be.  He  lived  like  a  Christian — 
and  had  you  witnessed  his  death,  you 
would  have  acknowledged  he  died  like 


one.** 


^^Oh,  well,"  replied  the  other,  "  I'm 
glad  oti't ;  but  I  do  wish  I'd  been  here 
a  little  sooner,  just  for  my  own  satisfiic^ 
tion." 

*'  If  you  could  feel  dissatisfied  with 
his  life,"  observed  the  doctor,  drily,  "you 
would  not  probably  have  been  more 
charitably  disposed  by  what  he  said  at 
his  death."  ^ 

"  Why  yes,  I  might,"  replied  the  per-* 
tinadous  deacon ;  "  I  don't  hold  moral 
action^  to  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
grace  in  the  heart.     We  must,  doctor, 

be 
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be  sound  in  doctrine.    We  must  hold 
fast  the  &ith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
before  we  can  feel  assured  of  the  pardon 
of  our  sins:  and  those  who  are  thus 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  truth,  cer- 
tainly live  a  life  of  godliness ;  for,  saitfi 
the  Saviour — '  If  any  man  will  do  his 
will^  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine*" 
. .  "  But  they  must  do  the  wUl^  before 
they  are  to  kruyoo  of  the  doctrine^':  re- 
turned  the  doctor;  *^  and  so,  accordkig 
to  your  own  principles,  pracUce  mmt 
precede  Jaith;  or,  in  other  terms;  Ittm 
man  talk  as  long  and  loudly  m  he  pleaaes» 
about  conversions,  and  confessions,  an4 
creeds,  yet  if  he  do  not  perform  the  re- 
quisites of  a  Christian — ^if  he  do  not. 
'deal  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  hum- 
bly with  God,*  we  have  not  the  least 
reason  to  credit  his  assertions  of  his  own 
superior  sanctity,  or  believe  him  elected 
to  be  an  heir  of  eternal  salvation." 

The  deacon's  little  grey  eyes  flashed 
forth  the  holy  indignation  of  his  sfMrit 

at 
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ttlieariDg  these  Anmnian  heresies;  but 
Wairen  Perkins  iVas  an  obstinate  fel- 
low, and  one  whom  be  did  not  like  to 
piavoke  to  argument ;  so  he  settled  his 
lank  visage  with  a  most  determined  and 
ikdorous  expression  of  sadness^  and  walk- 
ed forward  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  mor- 
tality, and  impart  his  ghostly  comfort 
and  advice  to  the  bereaved  &mily  within. 
•  f*  1  woald/'  said  Perkins,  walking  has- 
tily along  the  avenue,  and  flourishing 
koa  handkei\ciiief,  as  if  in  derision  of  bis 
tdyersary-'^'''  I  would,  as  a  nostrum  to 
fit  me  for  heaven,  give  more  for  a  single 
grain  of  :squire  Romelee's  practice,  than 
L^would  fer  a  pound  of  liie  deaocm's 
faith:' 


1 "  • 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Bat  I  have  that  witbio,  which  pas3et;h  show; 
These,  but  the  trappings  apd  the  suits  of  wo. 

Hatmet, 

The  death  of  squire  Romelee  deearred 
on  Tuesday  mornings  wd  tl^  iinieral 
wiif  appointed  to  be  obsen^  ca  tbd 
Thursday  afternoon  following.  The  In- 
ter^l  was  not  so  long,  pediaps,  »  is  al- 
lowed in  some  countries,  but  is  ajssuredly 
sufficient  to  testify  respept  to  the  dead^ 
w  insure  safety  to  the  Hviiig.  The  tiiaie 
was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  i^cdecnnity ; 
as  a  full  suit  of  mourning  appaftel^  and 
e^ery  requisite  which  can  ^  supposed 
to  express  the  grief  such  m  ^occasion 
shMkl  call  forth,  is  nev«r  <ilhiti;gd  by 
the  Yankees.  But  with  the  present  fif- 
fliet^  fmiily  it  was  not  a  ^e^mimg  shew ; 

they 
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they  needed  no  **  inky  cloaks,*'  to  tell  of 
the  sorrow  that  was  weighing  down 
their  almost  broken  hearts  in  the  dust, 
and  which  would  totally  have  unfitted 
them  for  the  necessary  preparation,  had 
not  their  kind  neighbours  assisted  them 
to  the  utmost. 

Every  thing  which  could  be  devised 
to  express  regard  for  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  or  commiseration  for  the 
mourning  relatives,  was  performed  by 
this  compassionate  and  friendly  people. 
The  service  were  all  voluntary  and  gra- 
tuitous. There  are  no  undertaker's  men 
necessary,  nor  are  the  funeral  exp^ices 
of  much  consequence — nothing  but  the 
ccMffin.is  to  be  procured ;  the  hearse  and 
grave  are  provided  at  the  expence  of  the 
town,  and  every  other  service  is  render- 
ed by  neighbourly  affection.  The  -wo- 
men and  girls  in  the  village  came  and 
arranged  the  house,  prepared  the  mourn- 
ing apparel,  and  endeavoured  to  antici- 
pate or  fulfil  every  wish  Mrs.  Romelee 

could 
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could  have  breathed:  and  yet  all  was 
done  in  quietness  and  decorum ;  not  a 
smile  was  seen«  nor  was  scarcely  a  loud 
word  spoken  in  the  house  of  wo.  All 
felt  and  sympathized  in  the  affliction  of 
this  worthy  family,  and  joined  in  de- 
ploring their  loss.  Goodness  may  live 
.without  exciting  uncommon  regard;  it 
may  even  meet  with  ingratitude,  and  be 
treated  with  neglect;  but  when  d^ath 
selects  such  characters  for  his  victims, 
tl^ir  worth  is  instantly  acknowledged, 
and  they  are  praised  with  sincerity  by 
the  living,  when  it  can  be  done  without 
envy  or  self-reproach. 

Thursday  morning  came,  one  of  those 
soft,  sunny  May  mornings^  when  spring, 
.breathing  her  sweet  influence  over  the 
earth,  disposes  all  nature  to  love,  and 
gaiety,  and  happiness.  Sidney  walked 
forth,  to  try  whether  the  calm  and  en- 
joyment abroad  might  not  tranquillize 
his  tossed  mind,  and  restore  his  compo- 
wre,  before  engaging  in  the  melancholy 

solemnities 
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solemnities  which  duty  demanded. 
Every  thing  around  was  breathing  of 
life  and  felicity.  The  birds  from  the 
thickets,  or  while  winnowing  the  calm 
blue  air,  poured  forth  their  songs  of 
gladness ;  and  what  can  be  more  expres- 
sive of  gladness  than  their  spring  notes, 
when  they  lift  up  their  voices  in  con- 
cert, to  rejoice  that  the  winter  is  past 
and  gone  ?  Oh,  I  never  listen  to  their 
exulting  strains,  without  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  the  good  and  glorious  Being 
who  hath  formed  all  cieatures  capaUe 
of  enjoying  happiness ! 

Spring  is  the  season  of  happiness  for 
all,  and  Sidney  saw  the  young  lambs  and 
cattle  gamboHng  over  the  fields;  even 
the  green  trees  and  shrubs  looked  joy- 
ful, as  their  young,  fresh  leaves  and 
buds  quivered  in  the  breeze,  that  canae 
ivith  such  gentle  breathings^  that  but 
for  their  motion,  it  would  have  been 
imperceptible.  But  his  heart  was  sick 
within   him,  and  his.  fahby  could  not 

dwell 
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dwell  on  the  calm  of  nature  he  witnessed 
abroad,  for  he  contrasted  it  with  the 
sorrow  which  had  entered  the  abode  of 
his  father.  Spring  could  not  wake  its 
inmates  to  gladness;  the  morning  of 
their  year  had  been  darkened  by  an  aw- 
ful calamity — the  storm  had  swept,  the 
sheltering  tree  had  been  prostrated,  and 
dear  affections  were  sundered,  and  fond 
hopes  crushed,  and  warm  expectations 
blighted.  Such  were  Sidney's  reflections, 
as  he  pursued  his  way  along  the  banks 
of  the  stream,  where  he  had  walked 
with  his  father  and  Frankford,  endea- 
vouring to  reason  and  conclude  what 
eourse  he  ought  to  pursue.  He  couM 
not  endure  the  thought  of  leaving  his 
mother,  while  thus  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  and  saw  he  must,  for  the  present, 
suspend  his  intention  of  going  abroad ; 
indeed,  from  his  father's  last  expressions, 
he  could  not  but  infer  he  wished  him  to 
continue  at  home.  Yet  how  couU  he, 
without  sacrificing  every  hope  of  suc- 
cess. 
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cess,  and  every  aspiring  of  ambition? 
His  father  had  left  no  will;  and  after 
the  allowance  of  the  widow's  right  of 
dower,  a  division  of  the  remainder  of 
the  estate  among  the  children  would 
give  but  a  small  share  to  each  individual: 
and  even  this  share  our  hero  did  not 
feel  it  honourable  to  accept.  He  had 
never  assisted  his  parents,  and  he  knew, 
}n  permitting  his  residence  with  his 
uncle,  they  expected  to  have  secured 
him  an  inheritance  far  beyond  what 
their  other  children  would  have  enjoyed. 
He  had  been  disappointed,  but  not  by 
any  fault  or  miscalculation  of  his  family; 
and  he  could  not  but  consider  it  unjust 
now  to  exert  a  claim,  which  would  di- 
minish the  small  dividends  of  his  br^ 
thers  and  sisters.  i  . 

Perhaps  there  are  economists  wl^ 
would  have  censured  his  scruples^  apd 
told  him  he  was  too  regardless  of  small 
gains,  and  that  the  most  useful  lesson 
he  could  learn,  would  be,  that  farthings 

formed 
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formed  pounds,  and  mills  dollars.  But 
such  persons  will  never  be  corrupted  by 
bis  example,  for  they  have  not  souls  to 
understand  his  character.  He  was  ge- 
nerous, perhaps  to  excess ;  still  he  wais 
never  extravagant  or  improvident  in  his 
own  expenditure ;  and  the  keenest  mor- 
tification he  had  yet  experienced  from 
the  loss  of  his  property,  was  nothing  so 
severe,  as  was  now  the  thought,  that  he 
could  no  longer  exercise  his  beneficence. 
How  he  wished  he  had  his  estate,  that 
he  might  provide  for  his  dear,  afficted 
family!  His  mother  should  possess 
every  thing  she  could  desire — ^his  sisters 
should  be  educated  and  dressed  like  la- 
dies. Silas  was  amply  provided  for,  but 
he  should  have  something  as  a  remem- 
brance ;  James  should  be  a  physicians- 
he  had  not  health  to  labour ;  John  and 
(Miver  might,  when  they  arrived  at  a 
fioper  age,  share  the  farm  between 
f hemi ;  and  Harvey — "  Ah !  Harvey," 
VOL.  ui.  F  exclaimed 
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exckiiined  he  aloud,  ^  I  will  almiiy^s  kee^ 
with  BiQ." 

The  earnestness  with  whidit  he  pia^ 
noiinoed  the  last  words  broke  hisk  reiw^ 
rie,  and  he  could  not  forbear  sioUiii^  at 
the  absurdity  of  tlwis:  beatewkig  ideii 
riches  on  others^  when  he  could  nat 
provide  neeesseiries  for  hims^.  SadAv 
thoughts,  and  images  of  cold  realitjr, 
soon  arose;,  and  throwing  hkaself  m 
the  tuif>  exactljp  o;^x>site  the  place  iiu 
the  stream  where*  he  had  onoe  so  nu* 
rawly  escaped  drownings  he  melted  into 
tears,  whi]i»>  he  sighed  in^  Uttemes8.i» 
^  i  am  nothing,  for  I  can  da*  nothuig; 
I  am>  neither  educated  fop  a  pvofessbiif^ 
nor  have  I  habit3  of  industry  tot  gaint'* 
subsistence  by  labourA-^and  he  iis- wrrtck^^ 
ed  enoughs  whoi  depending/  <m»  his^  fin^- 
tune  alone  for  support,  and^a  favouniblf: 
reception  in'  tbe  worlds  flndst  that*  m^ 
source  suddenly  and  unexpecteiMy^wilbt 
drawn.  Oh»  how- 1  wisb  I  hadi  perkhed 
here-— here  in  this  calm  streamy-  initcadi 

of 


df  IMng  to  weep  the  kte  of"  my  deirtst 
Tmnds,  wbA  endure  the  misendeti  of  a 
life  of  dependence !" 

As;  he  ky,  thus  agitated  by  a  whirl 
of  eomtending  thoiigbts^  now  hoping 
with  all  the  ardioor  of  youth,  afid  now 
abifidoned  to  wild  despair,  the  violenoe 
of  kis  emotions*  at  length  exhausted  him, 
md  be  insensibly  yielded  to  repose.  He 
^ifpt  heavily,  and  his^  dreams  were  con*' 
ftued  and  terrific^  Many  changes^  came 
ovar  his  t^isions^  but  b31  werO'  iftdistinet 
or  di^ointed;  now  the  dying  wdrds  of 
bb  &ther  seemed  repeated-^hen  his 
node's  form  stood  before  hitn^^-^nd  ne&t 
be  was^  bidding  farewell  to  his^  friends^ 
ind  departing  on  a  journey,  whence  he 
iM»  never  to  return.  At  last  he  thought 
lie^WM  statiditig  on  tte  spot  wh^e  he 
}ia»  ky,  and  gazing  on  the  stream, 
nietth'  appeared  whidilig  axid  a^tated, 
A>tf  somie^aiibiitance  had  jnst  been  dashu 
Bd-  iiilo^  ite  waters.  Preitently  a  child 
n§0  If^ibteB^t&^cep  mA  sent  fbrtb  a-ter* 

F  2  rifying 
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rify  ing  shriek.    Sidney  sprung  to  save  it, 
but  found  himself  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  child  sunk — then  rose  again; 
another  shriek,  but  fainter — ^it  was  al- 
most spent :  how  he  strove  to  rescue  it, 
and  could  not  move  one  finger !  It  sunk 
again. — *^  Oh  God  T  cried  he  in  an  ago- 
ny, ^*  should  it  rise  again,  I  must  save 
it."  It  did  rise,  and  he  saw  it  gasp-* 
quiver — ^'tis  gone! — No;  a  man  burst 
through  the  thicket,  and  plunged  into 
the  stream;  he  has  caught  the  child—- 
he  has  reached  the  shore — he  presses  tbe 
little  sufferer  to  his  bosom!  Sidney 
looked  up  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy»  to  thank 
that  generous  man,  and  beheld  his  fa- 
ther !  ; 

''  My  son,"  said  he,  mildly,  but  most 
impressively,  **  it  was  thiis  I  snatched 
you  from  death,  and  I  then  besought 
my  Gk)d,  that  the  life  so  preserved  might 
be  devoted  to  virtue.  I  could  only  pnj 
for  such  a  consunimation — ^you  can  ac- 
complish it    Wisdom  is  not  shown  ia 

repining 
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opining  at  the  past,  ot  in  planning  fbr 
lie  future;  but  in  improving  the  pre- 
ient.  I  know  the  difHculties  surround- 
ng  you ;  but  I  also  know  that  energy 
nd  perseverance  will  overcome  them : 
Mit  remember,  Sidney,  whatever  sacri- 
lees  it  may  cost  you,  do  your  duty; 
Aien  may  you  expect  happiness — and 
rou  will  be  happy,  happier  than  you 
low  dare  hope*-happier  than  I  now 
Iwe  reveal ;  for  were  we  sure  of  obtain- 
ng  the  reward,  one  of  the  most  power- 
!^1  motives  for  human  exertion  would 
He  rendered  nugatory.  Think  not  that 
Id  give  money,  is  the  only  way  in  which 
irou  can  express  your  generosity,  or  con- 
fer favours  on  your  friends.  Your  time 
ti--your  tenderness — your  love,  are  trea- 
Rires  more  valuable  than  the  mines  of 
MsKico  ever  produced.  In  short,  let 
fSfax  heart,  and  not  purse,  be  the  object 
^  :your  solidtude.  The  bad  may  be 
i4ch<p— the  good  only  can  be  happy." 
^  .As  he  ceased,  a  strain  oC  music  stole 
y\  F  S  by. 
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by,  to  wSkf  »wwts  md  nvidiiog,  tlwt, 
uttering  m  e:y;Glwvitjon  pf  ly^tiirf;  SHd- 
.n/^y  ^rte4  fixim  the  grpund*  md  ^md 
wUdly  vound^  ^xpwting  to  aee  bis  &- 
tber^  am}  hanUy  doubt^g  ^iii;  he  j^ 
Jtieard  b^  voi^..«~"  It  w^  oothkig  but 
a  dx^m  after  all/'  said  he;  y^  $o  povcr- 
ful  was  tbe  impresaion  pf  the  soene  on 
lus  mind,  ibat  it  was  loog  before  he 
<x>uld  convince  himsdtf'it  was  but  a  dream. 
"  I  will  3tay  with  my  motber  for  tiie 
present/'  be  continued,  as  be  walked  to> 
waid$  the  bouse;  ''  and  I  will  stty 
d^eerfuUy,  and  endeavour  to  assist  bar, 
without  a  single  murmur  at  my  altered 

fortiin^." 

The  funeral  services  of  the  deceasal 
were  to  be  performed  m  the  meetinf- 
bpuse,  as  the  numbers  expected  toat» 
tend  would  be  greater  than  could  om- 
veniently  be  aoowimodated  «t  his  Ittr 
dwelling.  A  Mineral  ifi  the  eountiy 
towns  of  N?w  England  oaually  attraott 
all  wh^  ean  posnMy  leave  their  buaiiiess; 

it 
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iMBing  ^condda:^  a  dut]^  thuls  to«V]iic& 
dr  respeet  for  the  xnettiory  of  the 
«d,  i^d  testify  Hieir  c^rmpathj  with 
t  sorrows  of  tbe  tnoumelv^  The  ixi^ 
fattantfi  of  the  village;  and  indeed^  of 
dfiy  Aetghboliring  towns^  first  ass^ut- 
id  at  tbe  iiouse  of  th^  deceased, 
bsre  a  fervent,  soleooti,  and  pathetic 
Iyer,  was  offered  by  the  reverend  pas^ 
t.  The  coffin!!  was  then  placed  on  a 
arse,  and  attended  by  Ax  of  tiie  most 
ipsctable  church  membelt  as  pall-bear- 
i^  «nd  followed  by  a  procession,  con- 
ttng  of  the  mourning  relatives,  then 
1^  members  of  the  church  and  society, 
tt  of  the  elderly  part  of  the  assemUy, 
d  lastly,  the  youth  and  children,  was 
Iried  to  the  meeting-house ;  and  there, 
ing  taken  from  the  hearse  by  thepalU 
IcerS)  it  was  borne  into  the  place  of 
ffakip^  and  set  down  in  the  apace  be^ 
le  the  pulpit  The  moumerts  were 
(j^eetfuUy  seated  in  pews^  as  near  it  lis 
nible;  and  the  whole  congregation 

F  4  having 
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having  taken  their  seats,  Mr.  Cranfietd 
arose,  and  after  again  invoking  the  oomi^ 
p&ssionate  regard  of  a  God  who  doth 
not  willingly  afflict,  he  proceeded  to  the 
sermon.  In  a  discourse  from  the  text; 
"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  hJessed^^  be 
set  forth  the  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  certainty  of  blessedness  to  sudi 
humble  and  heavenly  piety.  At  dM! 
conclusion,  he  pathetically  addressed  tbt 
widow  and  children,  suggesting  so  many 
reasons  for  their  rejoicing,  even  under 
the  severe  bereavement  they  had  suflfelw 
ed,  and  so  many  considerations  whidi 
ought  to  reconcile  them  to  the  dispeOii 
sations  of  Providence,  that  Mrs.  Ro? 
melee,  although  she  wept  unoeasin^y 
during  the  whole  service,  was  idl  the 
time  resolving  to  repine  no  more. 

When  the  service  was  c(mcluded,  the 
coffin  was  carried  forth  and  placed  on  a 
hier,  standing  on  the  green  before  the 
church.  Here  repaired  all  who  wisM 
toloiok  upon  the  face  of  him  they  wev^ 

soon 
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Bcxm  to  behold  no  more.  There  was  a 
marshal  appointed  to  order  the  proces- 
sion^and  superintend  the  proceedings; 
alL'Were  satisfied  with  the  arrangements 
except  deacon  Jones.  He  could  not 
fiMrbear  secretly  lamenting  that  his  con-, 
aesion  with  the  Romelee  family;  in  con« 
Mypience  of  the  marriage  of  Silas  with 
iuji^aughter,  rendered  it  fitting  he  should 
tid^  his  seat  with  the  mourners,  other-. 
wise  he  might  have  had  an  opportunity 
oC  securing  the  marshal's.  o£Sce  to  him- 

-''  The  mourners,  at  length,  came  forth 
tD-take  their  last  farewell  of  the  remains 
of  their  beloved  and  tender  friend.  Sid« 
aey  supportedhis  motlier,  and  the  others 
fiitlowed  and  drcled  around  the  bier. 

Where  is  the  person  who  can  witness, 
ttomoved,  the  sorrow  of  the  widow  and 
ttie  fatherless,  when  their  crushed  hearts 
tte  pouring  forth  the  bitter  tears  of  th^ 
filial  separation?  Those  who  do  not 
pity  them  can  hardly  claim  to  he  allied 

F  5  to 
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tpbwQiapity.  The  mown^w  gwed  lw& 
waA  wept  ip  ailepce.  There  wai  no 
loud  murpsuring,  no  pa^cMiate  ^Kdanm- 
ttcm ;  all  was  the  solemn  stiUneasaf  dtefs 
«Qve4»  and  resigned  grief;  aoiTowiiig> 
ytt  not  despairing;  griering  fqt  the 
wound,  yet  adoring  the  Being  who  \»A 
inflicted  it.  "^  Dwt  to  duat^**  is  the 
wntenee  pronounced  against  idl  the  chil- 
dfen  of  nien.  It  will  be  executed. 
Beauty  and  talentt,  ricJbes  and  pow«r, 
wiadom  and  majeaty»  aU»  all  lie  down  be- 
n^th  the  clods  of  the  valley.  No  ew 
9M  escape;  nor  can  subterfuge,  <^en- 
tvmty«  or  artifice^  evade  or  delay  the 
diKWi.  X40ok  <m  that  clay ;  H  was  bat 
now  inhabited  by  a  noble  spirit ;  it  Uvedb 
it  acted-^-^ye  law  ita  amUtew  ye  beard  ito 
IKWe;  where  baa  that  spirit  fled?  Could 
^M^t  q^iestion  be  trviJy  answered*  death 
wQold  nolQi^ier  be  tli?!  king  ^  teeror& 
It  is  the  nnQ9rtaiiit)rj  tibe  dadsoeas  and 
doubt  and  sbadk>iif$  resting  npon  k,  HnH 
pifce  the  teiribla  in  d?nth>    Yi*  vbo 

could 
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doiild  f^asB  oki  tiut  mritte,  miuify  ODunto^ 
uaaotf  80  pale  and  so  tranquil^  and  not 
Ibel  the  gmre  was  a  «afe  retreat  from 
tile  storms  of  life->^  resting-j^oe  for 
tlM  Weary,  &.  refiige  for  the  oppiressdd, 
a  place  of  repose,  of  sanctity  and  seou^ 
Otff 

■The  oofBn  was  ftt  length  dosed)  And 
borne  to  the  church  yard«  the  procession 
M^  fbllowing^  but  when  the  eoffln  had 
bsen  deposited  in  the  earth,  the  family 
wftbdrew*  as  it  was  bellered  Mrs.  Rol. 
OKd^  would  be  too  madb  4^tat«d, 
riMuld  she  awtit  the  filling  iip  of  th« 

"  De««ott  Jones,  howeve^  r^ttudiied  b«« 

Ifalkd,  to  Make  the  Speeeb ;  atld  idsttihe 

iHteious  assembly  hdd^  by  tnkin^  turns, 
Hied  the  grare,  asvd  laid  th&  ttirf^  he 
KMik  6ff  his  hit,  tmd  biti  exaiii(f4e  belHg 
MUttited  by  an  the  l^^stiMdeti^  he  ^* 

Xtthed  them,  ifl  bebilf  of  th««9H«fted 
iunily,  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  ailSst^ 
me  tehdeteA  Ott  the  ttAdMiA<Ay  edea. 

F  6  sion ; 
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sion ;  and  then  all  departed  to  their  re*' 
spective  homes,  musii^  on  the  solemn 
scene  they  had  witnessed,  or  oonyersiiig: 
on  the  merits  of  the  deceased,  and  on 
the  probable  consequences  that  must  en- 
sue to  his  wife  and  children. 

Most  of  the  speakers  joined  in  opkuon 
that  Sidney  would  still  adhere  to  lus 
plan  of  going  abroad,  as  he  could  not, 
should  he  stay,  be  of  much  service  to  lus 
faniily,  not  having  been  bred  to  labour ; 
but  Mr.  Merrillf  who  happened  to  over- 
hear the  conversation,  instantly  put  his 
veto  oh  the  matter,  without  qualifio^ 
tion.—**  He'll  not  go,  faith,"  said  he, "  I 
can  tell  you  so  much.  Sidney  has  too 
kind  a  heart  to  leave  his  poor  mother 
in  her  troubles.  And  what  if  he  don^ 
Icno^  hpw  to  work  quite  so  well,  he  can. 
oversee  the  boys ;  and  while  I  can  lift 
a  scythe  or  a  sickle,  I'll  lend  him  a  hand 
in  haying  ^nd  harvesting  with  all  my 
heart." 

^^  And  so  would  I,*  ■  said  one^  "  only  I; 

should 
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should  be  plaguey  'fraid  he'd  think  he 
was  driving  his  negroes  again.  DeacoQ 
Jones  says,  he  don't  doiibt  but  all  Mr. 
Sidney's  losses  of  property,  and  these 
troubles,  are  a  judgment  from  Heayen, 
because  his  father  allowed  him  to  go  and 
be  a  partaker  in  the  sin  of  slavery,  that 
abomination  of  the  soufh." 

•*  Deacon  Jones,"  replied  Merrill,  in  a 
very  exalted  tone,  **  had  better  dear  his. 
own  eyes  of  the  beam,  before  he  pulls 
the  mote  out  of  his  neighbour's  ey^« 
Squire  Romelee  was  a  saint  on  earth,, 
and  he  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven,  and; 
that  is  a  place  I  guess  the  deacon^  lyiU 
find  it  pretty  hard  to  get  to.  But  I 
don't  mean  to  judge  him,  though  I  do 
think  money  is  the  god  he  has  always 
worshipped  yet." 

"  You  speak  your  mind  pretty  freely, 
I  think,"  replied  the  other. 

"I  tell  the  truth,"  retorted  Merrill, 
'^  and  that  is  more  than  deacon  Jones 
always  does.    I  could  tell  of  some  of  his 

tricks^ 
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tricky  if  I'd  a  mind ;  and  faith  I  would, 
if  I  hadn't  promised  poor  squire  Rome- 
tee  not  to  mention  it.  I  'spose  he  watiN 
ed  to  keep  the  deacon^s  character  as  fair 
as  possible,  after  they  were  connected.** 

This  intimation  of  a  secret  which 
would  aflfect  the  deacon's  character,  awa- 
kened  the  curiosity  of  the  man  whom 
Merrill  was  addressing,  and  he  ekerted 
all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  him  to  re« 
i^eal  it|  and  to  prove  that  the  itifbrm6- 
tiob  would  be  perfectly  safe  with  him. 

But  Merrill  was  staunch  to  bis  wotfd, 
and  fearful  of  offending  Sidney,  whom 
le  adored,  and  nothing  ferther  could  be 
eliciMd  from  him  concerning  the  affair. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Ofay  friendly  to  th<  best  punuiu  of  man. 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  Tirtue,  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life  in  rural  labour  passed.       Cowt>£il. 

» 

Among  the  crowded  assembly  who  had 
witnessed  the  interment,  p^haps  there 
was  no  one  who  retired  with  such  min-< 
gled  sensations  of  sympathy  and  anxiety 
aa  did  Susan  Redington*  She  had  not^ 
dnoe  the  death  of  the  squire^  repilh*ed 
fa>  the  house  of  sorrow  to  offer  attistanM^ 
fiir  she  felt  unequal  to  endore  the  ustie 
in  the  presence  of  Sidney ;  but  she  had 
made  various  articles  of  the  moomlng 
apparel  for  the  family^  and  her  reiterated 
and  eager  mqniries  concerning  tii^m^  dis*- 
eorered  the  strong  interest  she  Mi  for 
tbdr  situation^  and  her  re^less  eye  and 
MburiesB  cbeek  betiaytd  tkd  ttiMtal 
.   ^ .:  anxiety 
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anxiety  her  heart  was  suffering.    The 
event  which  had  east  a  gloom  over  even 
the  most  thoughtless  ones  in  the  village, 
was  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  Su- 
san's sensibility.    Her  mother  had  often 
described  to  her,  most  pathetically,  the 
scenes  which  followed  the  death  of  her 
own   father.    The    cold    courtesies  of 
those  gay  acquaintances,  who,  like  swat 
lows  at  the  approach  of  winter,  instinc- 
tively fly  those  who  are  threatened  with 
adversity-— the  rapacity  of  the  ruthless 
cieditors,  exhibiting  every  daim  whichr 
ingenuity  or  fraud  could  bring  to  bear 
on  the  insolvent  estate-«-the  seizure  and 
sale  of  the  property,  even  those  artides 
which  dear  associations  rendered  almost 
sacred — all  dispersed,  sacrificed^  and  the 
qoifeeling  world  loddng  on  with  apathy 
or  exultation.    Ah,  these  were  amms 

whose,  barbs  could  never  be  withdrawn 

■  * 

ftom  the  bleeding  bosom  of  Mrs.  Bed-' 
dington,  and  it  is  not  strange  she  had 
imparted  to  the  fooind  of  her  only.  chiU 

a  shade 
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a  shade  of  the  deep  anguish  and  sad 
forebodings  their  remembrance  awakeiir 
ed. 

Susan  never  could  hear  of  the  decease 
of  a  &ther,  without  instantly  recurring 
to  the  misfortunes  and  privations  the 
death  of  her  own  had  caused  her  to  feel, 
and  weeping  tears  of  pity  and  terror» 
lest  the  path  of  each  fittherless  child 
should  be  thorny  as  her  own.  But  qoiu> 
oorn  for  the  family  of  the  Romelees  wal 
not  now  wholly  unmingled  with  scdidr 
tade  for  herself.  She  could  no  lopger  di»v 
guise  the  interest  Sidney  had  gainedi  Ul 
ber  heart ;  and  though  pride  and  pru- 
Aence,  reason  and  delicacy^  had  I  all  beeo 
Bttmmoned  to  aid  her  in  the .  {»rti|i^* 
vrhich  she  strove  to  consider  a  final  on^> 
fet  hope  seldom  entirely  des^s  oui^  Ixh 
nms,  and  there  had,  in  spite  of  all  her 
itru^les  to  overcome  them,  still  been  a 
lecret  belief  that  she  should  meet  him 
Igaiti.  In  vain  she  endeavoured  Ui  bA^ 
ilish  the  idea;  in  vain  her  underitwding 
jLu.  told 
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taU  het  it  was  iveek  and  <clMncnad  fx) 
^Kpeot,  that  iia  die  new  and  IxUfiMit 
scenes  to  which  he  would  be  introduoed, 
%  temembrance  of  the  lowljr  orploni  &r» 
ftr  distant,  would  dweM  on  Us  hearty 
and  hiflueace  him  to  petnm.  She  hvei 
fM^^tid  when  does  hope  wmish  ftonti  iSait 
horiaon  of  a  true  lover?  Aiad  Sidney 
had  beeai  dotained,  and  she  had  ssoi 
him  again--*^seen  him  pioudy  f>eifijnao 
tng  hk  duty  to  the  living  and  the  dead 
Itever  hatd  be  lodged  so  interesting,  so 
iidble;  never  had  she  loved  him  witk 
Mdh  fervent,  confiding  aflEection»  si 
when  1^  saw  him  stifling  his  own  eras- 
tioos,  wfaSle  he  sedulously  strove  to  csba 
the  sgitation  of  his  modier,  and  watch* 
ing  ovar  the  fittle  fatherless  ones  with 
iH  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  parent 
'^^^  They  csnnot  part  with  him,"  ssid 
she,  mentally ;  **  he  will  not  leave  theok* 
A  blush  warmed  her  cheek;  herheift 
thMbbed,  and  she  pursued  the  subject 
aoftrther. 

She 


She  retuQied  &om  the  funend  in  Uiat 
ftate  x)f  wxians  uncerAamt j,  when  k>pe 
md  fefQ*«re  ao  nearly  baJaDced,  that  the 
BP&nd  i$  only  intent  tp  gain  eY^eiiee 
whUh  tmy  conOitn  its  hopes  or  its  feans, 
md  unp^ieiatly  awaited  the  refbucn  of 
bar  eotisio,  from  whoQd  i»he  expeetod  to 
iMm  something  r espeelax^  the  anai^B- 
■jgtita  of  Mrs.  Ilomelee«  and  'whether 
Hdoegr  was  stiU  intending  to  prosecote 
Im  JMMmey;  But  Silas  and  his  wife  did 
not  return  till  a  late  hour,  and  then»  exr 
iNRiited  by  gri^and  fatigue;  they  aearee- 
^  fipoke.  The  deacon  and  hia  wife  had 
ilnuidy  withdrawn,  and  Susan  dared  not 
Mwaid  a  question  on  the  aulgeet  nearest 
wr  iMsart,  lest  she  should  beliniy  her  owa 
iRXiety>  about  an  arrangement  to  which 
4o  wii^ied  to  appear  indiffbent;  and 
dbe  saw  them  retire  without  aaeertaiii- 
ng  tibe  future  proceedings  of  Sidney. 

When  the  family*  the  next  mommg; 
issembled  at  the  fareakftst  iionr*t«4dways 
m  early  one,  as  the  deacon  nmB  fearful 

his 
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his  workmen  would  lose  tiine,  and  cm 
that  account  he  omitted  family  worship 
during  the  summer,  except  <m  Sabbath 
mornings — Silas  was  absent;  Susan  in- 
quired the  cause,  and  received  for  an- 
swer that  he  had  gcme  to  his  mothei^s. 
^  Some  arrangements  they  have  to  make 
respecting    Sidneys'*  said    the    deacon, 
|ieevishly ;  ^  I  wish  they  would  let  him 
g(o  away;  I  don't  see  what  good  they 
^pect  from  keeping  such  a  gentlanta 
to  manage  a  farm.** 

Susan  glanced  at  her  uncle;  his  cotm* 
t^nanee  was  naturally  ungracious,  bttt 
she  thought  he  now  looked  most  envi* 
ously  ugly;  and  yet  his  speech  was 
music  to  her  ear,  for  she  had  learned 
that  Sidney's  stay  had  been  the  subject 
df  discussion ;  and  long  before  the  meal 
was  finished — ^which  certainly  suflfered 
no  ^liminution  on  her  account — she  hud 
settled  that  for  his  family  to  permit  his 
departure  was  impossible. 
'  The  Romekes  were  all  of  her  ppinioDi 

Sidney 
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Sidney  hardly  knew  why  he  was  not 
sorry  to  be  detained ;  but  the  secret  wa% 
his  duty  and  inclination  exactly  coin- 
cided, and  conjoined,  they  easily  overr 
came,  though  they  could  not  entirely 
silence  his  ambition.     It  was  really  a 
**  heavy  declension"  for  a  young  man, 
bred  with  the  expectations,  and  acqus« 
tomed  to  the  ease  and  elegance  he  had[ 
been,  at  once  to  renounce  all  his  towev? 
ing    hopes,    and    voluntarily  .  lay   bjw 
hand  on  the  plough,  and,  at. the  age  of 
twenty-four,  resign  himself  for  life  to 
the  retirement  and  occupation,  of  a  Yan« 
]|^  farmer.    These  were  the  dark  sbadei^ 
of  the  picture.    But  then  he  woul4  ful- 
fil; his  father's  injunctions,  give  joy  to 
h|s  mpther's  widowed  heart,  gratify  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  *^  though  last,  nqt 
l^asty"  there  arose  the  idea  of  Susan— ^ 
might  not  she  be  willing  to  relinqpish 
the  gay  world,  and  consent  to  share  fai« 
retirement?    He  would  then  be  satith 
^fid  his  wife  did  not  marry  him  because 
;..,  :  he 


be  WW  vich  and  distingoished ;  and  Ike 
Bonanee  of  love  in  a  cotfs^  wa9  trbat 
he  bad  always  liked  to  contemplafe; 
Migfat  he  not  at  least  realize  it?  Bbt 
iAtteae  motives,  or  rather  these  thoug&ta; 
were  confined  to  his  own  boMnir  He 
totd  his  mother,  and  sincerely  too,  that 
he  would  willingly  relinqmsh  all  cIemu 
he  might  have  to  a  share  in  his  fathei^ 
estate,  and  pursoe  his  intention^  of  gemg 
aiiioad,  if  she  would  cons€%)t«  BM  thu 
pR^KMitfton  she  coidd  by  no  Mestns^Bf- 
pvove^  She  had  always  beeti^  a^refse'to 
tlto  pkn  of  a  foreign  destinalaon^  mi 
would  have  seriously  opposed  it,  hui 
not  her  husband  insisted  that,  eonsiidbf^ 
mg  ail  cireumstances^  he  eevdcl  devise 
nothing  which*  promised^  so'  well^  for  tfieir 
Avourite  S0H';  and  hi»  delibemte*  epi^ 
nimiB^  were"  aiguments  she  seldom  Bt^ 
eenpted  to^  oonCroverb  Bblf  he  htfc( 
with  his  dying  breath,  escpreissed  a'diflb' 
rent  sentiment;  and  she  would  have 
deemed  the*  infHngement  of  his  last  iak 

juncti0n$ 


junctions  alnK)i$t  a  sBcrilegj^i  StiUlsbe 
knew  the  portion  to<  which  Sidney  W8«, 
by  law,  entitled,  was  inadequates  as  a 
reMsard  for  the  sacrifice  he  must  make 
in  foregoing  all  hopes  of  eminenee,  hy 
oonseiiling  to  a  residence  in  that  se- 
cluded place;  and  she  was.  mediitating 
ea  the:  difficulty,  when  Silas  approached^ 
to  inform  her  he  had  been  ^offericig  Sid-t 
ney^  if  he  would  stay  anditeside  on  the 
&rm,  to  relinquish  all  hiselaimactti  the 
Mt9te;  and  James  would  do  the  same> 
psovided  he  could,  have,  some  assistaQce 
in  boarding  and  cloathin^  while  puih 
suing  the  study  o£  physic,,  on^  which  he 
waa  intending  toi  entes;.  asi  his  sickljg 
Jaabita.  made  labouc,  for:  him,  imfrac- 

*^  And  I  telL  brother  Sidney,?  ocoob 
tinued  Silas,  '^  he.  can  pomtioui  off  the 
ipds.  when  they  are  married^  antd.  pul^ 
once  of  the  little  boys  to  a  trade,c  and 
man^e  to  pay  alL  that  will!  ever  be  ret* 
^iMd  of  him^  without  selling  much  of 

the 
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the  farm— one  of  the  wood-lots  perhaps; 
but  there  is  enough  on  the  other  to  last 
these  fifty  years.* 

Mrs.  Romelee  doubtless  thought  fifty 
years  was  quite  sufiScient  to  anticipate 
the  want  of  wood ;  if  she  did  not,  she 
was  more  provident  than  most  of  her 
countrymen  appear  to  be;  as  the  de- 
struction and  waste  of  fuel  in  the  New 
England  States  cannot  be  accounted  {(x 
on  rational  principles,  and»  doubtless, 
has  proceeded  from  the  conviction  (^ 
their  occupiers,  that  the  world  would  ex- 
pii«  with  themselves. 

However,  Mrs.  Romelee  declared  bar* 
ddf  well  pleased  with  the  generosity  of 
her  sons ;  and  after  a  long  consultatioOf 
and  many  protestations  on  the  part  of 
Sidney  against  his  brothers'  resigning  to 
him  their  inheritance,  they  answered  bf 
declaring  they  considered  it  no  sacrifice 
at  all,  if  it  would  induce  him  to  reside 
at  home.  Every  thing  was  at  last  ar- 
ranged, apparently  to  the  satisfiK^ticm  of 

aU 
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all  paries  that  could  have  any  interest 
in  the  decision — except  the  deacon.  He 
protested,  in  a  most  formal  and  spirited 
manner,  against  the  whole  proceeding, 
as  not  only  extremely  absurd,  but  very 
detrimental  to  every  individual. 

He  said  it  detained  Sidney  in  an  un- 
profitable calling,  when  his  education 
qualified  him  to  shine  in  a  higher  sphere, 
and  make  money  in  some  easier  way  : 
and  he  thought  the  boys,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Silas,  might  manage 
better  without  him,  as  he  never  knew  a 
man  of  learning  good  for  any  thing  when 
deprived  of  his  books.  Thus  he  advised 
Mrs.  Romelee,  and  harangued  Sidney, 
and  lectured  Silas ;  but  all  in  vain— -each 
one  having  determined  on  a  course  to 
pursue,  his  interference  only  served  to 
confirm  them  more  fully  in  the  pro- 
priety of  their  arrangements,  by  the  ar- 
guments which  they  were  thus  compelled 
to  advance  in  their  justification.  Silas 
knew,  and  his  mother  suspected,  that 
.  VOL.  m  Gr  the 
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the  motives  of  the  deacon  were  entirely 
selfish.  He  had  ah*eady  more  land  than 
he  could  cultivate  or  superintend^  but 
was  not  satisfied;  and  he  calculated,  if 
Sidney  could  be  prevailed  on  to  depart, 
Silas  would  eventually  secure  his  father's 
estate. 

The  search  after  earthly  happiness  is 
not  confined  to  the  young  and  gay.  The 
aged  and  the  grave,  those  whose  profes- 
sions and  callings  would  appear  to  place 
them  above  the  temptations  and  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  are  often  its  most  de- 
voted slaves.  It  is  not  the  love  of  plea- 
sure, the  taste  for  amusements,  that  con- 
stitute the  love  of  the  world :  it  is  the 
love  of  money,  the  craving  desire  to 
accumulate  property,  the  entire  devotion 
of  the  heart  and  soul,  mind,  might  and 
strength,  to  the  one  object  of  increasing 
or  preserving  an  estate,  that  bows  down 
the  lofty  intellect  of  men,  and  makes 
their  sordid  souls  as  grovelling  as  the 
appetites  of  the  brutes  that  perish.   This 

inordinate 
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inordinate  thirst  for  riches  is  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  Americans ;  situation,  insti- 
tutions, education,  all  combine  to  foster 
it.  It  is  an  insidious  vice,  for  it  often 
assumes  the  name  and  obtains  the  credit 
of  a  virtue.  It  is  called  prudence,  fore- 
sight, economy,  and  good  management. 
If  property  be  obtained,  the  end  has 
sanctified  the  means ;  and  the  prosperous 
are  deemed  good,  and  the  rich  happy, 
or  at  least  in  a  very  desirable  situation ; 
for  what  covering  so  effectually  conceals 
faults  and  follies  as  a  mantle  of  gold  ? 
But  there  is  no  vice  more  opposed  to 
the  benevolence  and  charity  which  the 
word  of  God  represents  as  being  indis- 
pensable to  the  Christian  character,  than 
this  worldly-mindedness.  "  It  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

This  digression  will  never  convince 
the  rich  of  the  vanity  of  those  objects 
which  they  are  so    eagerly  pursuing. 

G  2  They 
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They  will  call  the  sentiments  of  the 
writer  splenetic  and  envious,  dictated  by 
disappointment,  and  penned  in  poverty. 
Ah,  "  lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to 
thy  soul."  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon." 

Sidney  was  now,  in  all  probability, 
permanently  established;  and  the  du- 
ties and  labours  consequent  on  his  new 
vocation,  gave  him  sufficient  employ- 
ment to  occupy  all  his  time,  and  conse- 
quently ennui,  that  demon  of  the  idle, 
never  approached  to  torment  him.  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  a  strange  contrast  be- 
tween the  life  he  now  led,  and  the  one 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  while 
residing  with  his  uncle.  There  he  had 
only  to  breathe  a  wish,  and  Ft  was  in- 
stantly gratified — issue  a  command,  and 
it  was  promptly  obeyed.  Now  he  must 
put  forth  his  own  strength,  and  depend 
on  his  own  exertions.  Yet,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  those  who  connect  feli- 
city only  with  wealth,  splendour,  and 
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distinction,  he  was  never,  in  the  proud- 
est moment  of  his  prosperity,  when  he 
was  the  star  of  fashion,  and  minion  of 
fortune,  so  cheerfully  and  equally  happy 
as  now,  while  confined  to  labour  and 
living  in  obscurity.  Happiness  can  never 
be  compelled  to  be  our  companion,  nor 
lis  she  oftenest  won  by  those  who  most 
eagerly  seek  her.  She  most  frequently 
meets  us  in  situations  where  we  never 
expected  her  visits ;  in  employments,  or 
under  privations  to  which  we  have  be- 
come reconciled  only  by  a  sense  of  duty. 
There  she  meets  us,  and. infuses  that 
peace  and  sunshine  of  the  mind — that 
sweet  serenity  which  a  consciousness  of 
innocence  and  rectitude  can  alone  con- 
fer, and  which  is  true  pleasure,  because 
we  can  enjoy  it  without  remorse  or  re- 
gret. 

That  our  hero  was  now  in  possession 
of  this  "  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss,*' 
gome  extracts  from  a  long  communica- 
tion he  forwarded  to  his  friend  Frank- 

6  3  ford. 
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ford,  will  demonstrate.  After  detailing 
the  circumstances  of  his  father's  death) 
and  his  own  resolutions  to  obey  what 
he  conceived  his  last  wishes,  he  proceed- 
ed — **  I  have  thus  relinquished,  perhaps 
for  ever,  my  intention  of  visiting  your 
merry  old  England,  and  prosecuting 
those  schemes  of  aggrandizement^  m 
which  you  bad  so  generously  -offered 
me  your  assistance.  That  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  these  disappointments  with 
perfect  equanimity,  I  dare  not  assert; 
indeed,  I  confess  I  have  often  murmur- 
ed at  my  wayward  &te;  and  if  the  stars 
ever  deign  to  listen  to  the  complaints 
from  this  dim .  sphere,  they  have  un- 
doubtedly beard  me  lay  some  grievous 
sins  to  their  charge.  Now  really,  Fiank- 
for4»  do  you  think  there  are  many  mo- 
dern heroes  who  have  experienced  great* 
er  vicissitudes  than  myself? 

"  We  will  pass  by  Napoleon  the  First; 
yet  should  some  revolution  ahake  him 
from  his  throne,  us  it  is  most  probaUe 

there 
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there  will,  and  should  he  return  to  his 
native  Corsica,  I  could  then  trace  you  a 
parallel  between  his  fortunes  and  my 
own.  Like  him,  I  was  taken  from  hum- 
ble life,  to  be  the  heir  of  a  sovereignty ; 
make  what  exceptions  you  please  to  my 
use  of  thfe  term  sovereignty— the  sou- 
thern slaveholder  is  as  absolute  iil  his  do- 
minions, or  plantation  rather,  as  the 
gmnd  se^nor — and  when  I  had  become 
ttecustomed  to  command,  and  my  mind 
was  weakened  by  indolence  and  ener^ 
^ated  by  dissipation,  I  was  suddenly 
tiirown  l^ck  to  my  fermer  insignificance, 
and  compelled  to  dig  for  my  daily  bread. 
*  Oh,  what  a  falling  off  was  there!'  I 
must  think  no  more  about  it ;  neither 
do  I  think  so  lightly  as  I  have  written. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  fulfilling  what  I 
believe  were  my  father's  last  wishes, 
that  makes,  what  otherwise  would  be  a 
sacrifice,  a  triumph.  You.  may  call  it  a 
weakness,  but  I  feel  as  if  his  eye  still  re- 
garded  my  actions — as  if  his  spirit  still 
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hovered  over  those  objects  he  so  fondly 
loved.    And  then  my  labour  is  not  like 
the  servile  drudgery  of  the  body,  when 
the  mind  can  exercise  no  volition,  and 
the  heart  enjoys  no  participation.  When 
I  return  from  the  field,  covered  with  sweat 
and  dust — by  the  way,  Homer*s  heroes 
were  often  in  the  same   predicament* 
though  not  exactly  from  the  same  cause- 
it  is  so  gratify  ingto  be  met  with  approving 
smiles,  and  see  every  thing  prepared  that 
kind  hearts  and  ready  hands  can  furnish 
to  relieve  my  toil,  and  make  me  forget 
my  weariness.    And  then  exercise  gives 
me  such  an  excellent  appetite ;  and  you 
know  we  have  plenty  to  satisfy  its  cra- 
vings.    I  wish  you  could  see  with  what 
deference  and  affection  I  am   treated, 
when,  at  evening,  we  assemble  in  domes- 
tic conclave.    There  our  plans  are  pro- 
posed, arrangements  formed,  and  success 
congratulated.    Even  failures  and  dis- 
appointments are  not  mourned  by  us  as 
inevitable  evils.  Neither  do  we  waste  our 

time 
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ye  in  moralizing  <m  such  oocuirences 
the  behoof  of  others ;  but  like  wise 
ilosophers,  endeavour  to  make  them 
3servient  to  our  own.  We  examine 
^  causes  which  contributed  to  the  re- 
rse,  and  sometimes,  like  other  theo- 
bs»  are  so  fond  of  establishing  a  favour- 
hypothesis,  that  we  omsider  any  in- 
ivenienoe  tending  to  that  result,  as  a 
ssing  in  disguise.  There  is,  however, 
^  sacred  remembrance  that  binds  all 
r  hearts  and  minds  in  unison — a  recoU 
tk>n  of  the  excellent  friend  we  have 
t  for  ever.  We  seldom  mention  him, 
I  yet  I  do  not  believe  his  idea  has 
rcely,  since  his  decease,  been  absent  a 
ment  from  the  minds  of  even  the 
ingest  of  our  family.  Why  is  it  that 
se  recollections  and  ideas  which  most 
TOSS  the  soul  are  seldom  communi- 
}d  ?  Undoubtedly  because  we  know 
y  cannot  be  participated.  Yet  that 
not  our  fear;  but  each  individual 
iggles  to  stifle  or  conceal  emotions 
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whose  expression  would  awaken  that 
painful  sympathy  we  cahnot  elidute  to 
see  exhibited.  And  iheas  we  ecmverse 
with  calmness  and  cheerfulness;  aome* 
times^indeed,  with  gaiety  when  togetber, 
when,  were  we  with  strangers,  we  s|ioald 
be  silent  and  melancholy.  And  tfaeac* 
tlvity  we  are  compelled  by  our  sitoation 
to  exert,  alsoQperates  io.dispdtbe  gkxxn 
of  grief.  Employment  is  an  exceUeM 
comforter,  aiKl  &tigue  the  best  opmte 
in  the  world.  I  never  slept  so  soundly 
since  my  cbildhcx)d,  and  niy  slumbers 
are  most  re&a&ing.  I  awaken  iof  tli^ 
morning  without  any  solicifiude,  sirve 
just,  the  business  of  the  fiorm.  I  faa^e 
no  af>pc)lntments  to  keep^  of  enga^ 
ments  to  escape ;  no  punctiKoscdF  ho* 
nour  or  intrigues  of  love.  In  sbort, 
could  I  &h*ly  forget  the  kst  dozen  y^an 
of  my  JUe^  I  think  I  might  now  enjoy 
the  best  felicity  of.  whicb.  mortal  nuan' 
can,  on  earth,  be  partakers.  And  that  I 
am  npt  thus  happy  is  owing  no  doubt  to 

the 
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the  jf^ejudices  I  hare  imbibed,  and  those 
habits  whidi .  long  indulg^ce  makes  it 
difficiilt^indeed  almost  impossible,  wholly 
to  alter:    How  often  I  wish  I  could,  with 
the  philosophical  serenity  of  Anaxago^ 
msi  at  c^ee  reconcile  myself  to  the  chahge 
from  luxury  to  plainnesiS;!    You  seel 
am  deep  in  antiquity;  yet  deep  learnings 
you  know,  was  never  my  crime;  and 
you  will  easily  pardon  this  reference  to 
the  ancients,  when  reflecting  that  I  am 
deprived  of  all  intercourse  with  the  mo- 
dems.   Plutarch  was  my  father's  favbur- 
ite  author,  and  I  have  lately  been  read« 
ing  it  diost  attentively,  partly  to  imitaties 
ixty  worthy  parent^  aid  partly  because 
no  better  o^  more  interesting  booksv  are 
within  my  reach;    and    the  examples 
of  heroism,  and  lessons  of  self-control 
there  recorded,  often  make  me  blush  for 
my  owh  pusillanimity.  But  Frankford, 
I  am  confident  those  stem,  stubborn  old 
Greeks,  must  have  been  fumished  with 
nerves  of  the  size  and  toughness  of  a 

G  6  cable. 
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<able/  and  mine^  I  know  by  actual  ad- 
measurement, are  no  larger  than  a  whip 
chord.  What  a  degeneracy !  Whether 
this '  superiority  of  theirs  was  imparted 
by  nature  or  their  gymnastics,  I  am  now 
endeavouring  to  ascertain ;  pray  Heaven 
it  prove  the  latter,  and  then  I  think  my 
daily  exercise  will  soon  assimilate  my 
firmness  to  their  example. 

f    .       m  ^  Ik  Mik  ^  « 

*'*  In  your  letter  you  insinuated  a  sus- 
picion that  my  free  spirit  was  yielding 
to  the  omnipotence  that  even  republi- 
cans dare  not  resist.  And  doyim  really 
think,  my  dear  Frankford,  that  Cupid's 
chains  possess  sufficient  tenacity  to 
biad  ^  veteran  ?  Have  I  not  once  cast 
them  off  Hke  scorched  flax  ?  and  will  you 
not  allow  I  {qsosA  sufficient  gall  in  the 
honied  draught  of  love  to  thake  me  tem- 
perate for/  the  future  ?  Yet  I  frankly 
confess  I  never  saw  a  woman  more  de- 
serving of  admiration  than  Miss  Red- 
ington^  nor  one  with  whom  I  think  life 

would 
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would  pass  SO  happily.    But  disappoint- 
ment and  experience  have  taught  me 
caution  ;  not  enough  to  make  me  wise, 
but  just  sufficient  to  render  me  fastidi- 
ous ;  and  the  suspicions  I  formerly  en- 
tertained, that  I  might  be  accepted  for 
my  wealth,  are  now  changed  to  fears 
that  I  shall  be  rejected  for  my  poverty. 
True,  Susan  is  as  poor  as  I,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  that.     I  should  not  like  to 
have  it  thought  I  was  influenced  by  pe- 
cuniary considerations  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife,  yet  where  such  a  possibility  ex- 
ists, the  inference  is  usually  made,  the 
worse  construction  always   being  most 
obvious  to  the  million.     But  now  f  have 
begun  the  theme,  I  will  be  candid,  and 
so  I  confess  that  although  I  did  not  stay 
in  New  England  because  I  was  in  love, 
yet  I  shall  be  in  love  because  I  stay. 
Susan  treats  me  just  as  she  ought,  if  she 
intended  to  make  me  her  captive';  her 
condescension    has  increased  with  my 
misfortunes ;  and   since  my  father^s  de- 
cease. 
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dBikey  and  the  consequent  arrangement^ 
she  has  shewn  such  ^mpathy  of.  coan; 
tenance,  and  apprbbiation  of.  manner,  and 
'tis  in  her  face  and  air  her  soul  speaketh« 
tiiat  I  have  more  thaii  once  been  tempted 
to  declare  my  affection,  and  solidt  her 
to  share  my  destiny." 


CHAPTER  VIL 


If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 

One  cordial  in  this  melanchoiiy  vul^, 
Tft  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair^ 
In  others'  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale^ 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  eveinug 
g^le.  BoRHS. 

Sidney  Romelee  seemed  now^&ap* 
proachitig^  the  crisis  which,  by  the  oni* 
Tevsal  consent  6f  autiibrs,  rounds  the 
period  of  A  novel  hero's  historic  exis- 
tence; flihd  the  sage  reader,  no  doubt, 

anticipates 
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^itioit^tes  his  exenbptibn  from  further 
trials^  ^d  that  he  is  soon  to  be  con- 
sigoed  to  marriage  and  obscurity.  Whe- 
thet  such  antidpations  will  be  i^alized, 
tiltte,  and  this  authentic  inemoir,  will 
finally  decide ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the 
whole  village  were  sanguine  in  the  be- 
]ie(  of  ah  attachment  between  the  yoting 
squire  Romelee,  as  by  courteSy  they 
called  Sidney,  and  the  &ir  Susan  Red^ 
ington;  and  that  their  unioki  was  con- 
sidered a  matter  as  ca*tain  as  the  coming 
of  the  Fourth  of  July ;  Btot  that  they 
tentured  positively  to  asisert  their  wed- 
ding would  be  celebrated  on  that  im- 
|NMi»nt  day,  though  the  prbbability  of 
such  an  event  was;  actually  binted*^ 

Nor  would  otie  have  inferred,  from 
the  equanimity,  not  to  say  triumph, 
with  which  Sidney  listened  to  the  rail- 
lery  of  his  fiiend  Perkins,  and  the  sly 
hints  of  his  own  &mily,  whose  smites, 
whenever  the  subject  was  alluded  to, 
spoke  their  entire  approbation,  that  he 

was 
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was  at  all  chagrined  at  bearing  the  ap« 
pellation  of  a  lover,  nor  that  he  had  any 
aversion  against  assuming  a  still  tende- 
rer and  more  sacred  title.  But  when 
he  felt  nearly  secure  of  possessing  the 
affection  of  Susan,  and  only  waited  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  urge  his  suit, 
a  circumstance  occurred,  which  again 
plunged  him  into  perplexity  and  dis- 
trust 

The  partner  of  Mr.  Redington,  Su- 
san's father,  died  about  this  time,  arid, 
on  his  deathbed,  made  a  disclosure  of 
the  fraud  and  villany  he  had  practised 
against  the  widow  and  infant  of  his 
friend.  In  his  will  he  left  five  thousand 
dollars,  as  the  sum  to  which  Susan  was 
entitled  in  behalf  of  her  father,  and  three 
thousand  as  a  reparation  for  the  wrong 
he  had  done,  in  thus  retaining  so  Ipiig 
her  just  inheritance.  Such  an  event 
wi^s  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  North- 
wood,  and  created  matter  of  conversa^ 
tion,  inquiry,  and  wonder,  at  every  tea- 
party 
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party  and  gathering  in  the  village,  for  a 
long  time  after.    But  the  old  deacon 
was  the  person  most  affected  by  the  in- 
telligence, even  more  than  Susan.    The 
letter  bearing  the  glorious,   or  rather 
golden  news,  was  directed  to  him ;  and 
in  the  first  transports,  occasioned  by  be- 
ing invited  to  come  to  Boston  and  re- 
ceive such  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  for- 
got he  was  not  the  owner  thereof.    The 
disagreeable   truth,  however,  soon  oc- 
curred; and  after  meditating  a  whUe  on 
the  affair,  he  came  to  the  determination 
to  keep  the  management  of  the  property 
in  his  own  hands  as  long  as  possible : 
for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary 
to  discourage  the  attentions  of  Sidney, 
and  prevent  his  marrying  the  heiress; 
this  he    determined    to    attempt.      It 
would,  he  feared,  look  a  little  like  sel- 
fishness, as  he  had  of  late  expressed  great 
partiality  for  the  young  man,  and  shown 
that  he  sanctioned  the  connexion  which 
was  to  unite  him  to  his  niece.    This  ap- 
probation 
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probatkm  proceedefd,  not  irom  a  wish 
to  promote  fdie  ha]:^neai  t>f  eitber,  but 
because  he  sfadnld^.  ki  the  event  of  Su-» 
sahU  marriagev.be  freed  firom  the  rfttify 
of  providing  for  her. 

These  things^  however,  he  kept  and 
pondered  in  his  own  mind :  to  S'tisan  he 
was  all  iodfcil^noe,  frequently  d!>eclaritig 
he  fdt  more  ghitified  she  should  tlms 
have  an  independence  secured  to  her, 
than  at  any .  thin^  which  cbiild  have 
happened,  except  to  witn^sanotiier re* 
formation^  ahd  ^see.  her  and  Ins. own;' 
daughter  both  partakers  .c^  the  outpour- 
ings of  divine  grace ;.  for  neither  Susan's 
sincerity  nor  ^ntleness>  her  unfeigned 
desire  to  tmders^tlmd  her  duties;  and  her 
scrupulbus  i^xacthess  in  complying  with 
every  oomnland^  and  enduring  eveiy 
sacrifice  they,  denaanded,  wiere  of  any 
avail  to  satisfy  the  Hgid  requirements  of 
her  uhdelB  cre^.  She  had  never  been 
specially  awakened,  and  could  not  tell 
the  precise  moment  when  her  heart  was 

changed 
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changed  from  stone  to  flesh;  conse- 
quently she  was  jstill  in  the  gall  of  bit- 
terness  and  bonds  of  iniquity;  and  all 
her  excellencies  were  only  the  effect  of 
education,  or 

"  — — — a  milder  feature 

Of  our  poor  sinful  corrupt  nature/' 

Susan,  meanwhile,  was  not  indifferent 
to  the  prosperity  which  awtaited  her; 
but  Sidney  was  connected  with  ev^ry 
plan  of  future  happiness  h^  gay  fancy 
was  industriously  forifling;  and  to  meet 
the  declaration  which  she  hoped^^hoped 
while  blushing  at  her  own  hopes— ^be 
would  soon  make,  with  candour  and 
kindness,  was  the  sweet,  yet  Agitating 
thought  which  oftenest  occurred. — •*  I 
must  now,"  thought  she,  **  afibct  indif- 
ference; his  sensitive  mind  would  in- 
stently  ascribe  it  to  the  pride  and  vanity 
df  newly-acquired  wealth— and  what  is 
Vin^lth  in  the  scale  of  one  whb  truly 
loves!     I  never  esteemed  Sidney  le^ 

for 
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for  bis  accidental  loss  of  fortune,  and 
shall  I  wrong  him  by  thinking  its  acci- 
dental possession — ^for  I  can  claim  no 
merit  of  acquiring  it — will,  in  his  esti- 
mation, add  lustre  to  my  merits,  or  ar- 
dour to  his  affection  ?" 

Thus  the  lovely  heiress  reasoned  and 
determined;  but  her  lover  was  not  in 
haste  to  avail  himself  of  her  condescen- 
sion. In  truth,  however  strange  it  may 
appear  to  the  real  fortune-hunter,  he 
was  sorry  she  had  become  an  heiress. 
He  felt  humbled  to  think  he  should  ap 
pear  like  one  obliged  by  her  acceptance; 
and  the  fear,  lest  she  should  entertain 
the  same  doubts  respecting  the  purity 
of  his  attachment,  now  there  existed  a 
motive  which  might  possibly  excite  it 
independently  of  her  merits,  as  he  had 
done  while  possessing  a  fortune,  made 
him  feel  a  painful  diffidence,  a  kind  of 
self-reproach  in  proposing  himself,  which 
he  could  not  well  overcome.  Neither 
was  this  diffidence  at  all  removed  by 

the 
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the  behaviour  of  the  deacon.  He  had, 
all  at  once,  assumed  an  air  of  distance, 
and  even  dislike  to  Sidney,  so  palpable 
and  pointed,  that  the  latter  could  not 
misunderstand  it ;  and  though  the  good 
graces  of  the  old  gentleman  were  not 
greatly  to  be  coveted,  yet  the  thought 
that  such  rudeness  might  be  sanctioned 
by  Susan  to  discourage  his  pretensions, 
gave  him  exquisite  pain.  He  never 
credited  such  fancies,  yet  to  think  them 
possible,  mortified  him ;  and  to  complete 
his  chagrin,  Ephraim  Skinner  again 
commenced  his  regular  visits  to  the 
deacon's,  and  fortified  by  his  own  impu- 
dence, and  his  interest  supported  by  the 
authority  and  favour  of  the  uncle,  he 
was  not  without  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
smiles  of  the  niece. 

Susan's  treatment  of  this  intruder  was 
as  cold  and  contemptuous  as  common 
civility  warranted ;  but  still  he  persever- 
ed, and  always  being  aided  by  the  dea- 
con, he  usually,  in  spite  of  her  ill-con- 
cealed 
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oealed  disdain,  contrived  either  to  ob- 
tain the  seat  next  to  her»  or  prevent 
Sidney  from  occupying  it.  Indeed  the 
a^tation  of  the  latter  oflen  utterly  in- 
capacitated him  from  offering  those  little 
attentions  to  Susan,  which  he  could  so 
gallantly  have  performed  had  she  been 
totally  indifferent,  to  him ;  and  thus  his 
embarrassments,  Susan's  delicacy.  Skin- 
ner's impertinence,  and  the  deacon's 
cunning,  seemed  every  day  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  lovers  coming  to 
an  explanation. 

This  state  of  things  was  soon  pene- 
trated by  doctor  Perkins ;  but  as  he  had 
discovered  the  state  of  Susan's  affections, 
and  knew  that  Sidney  would  ultimately 
be  successful,  he  determined  not  to  in- 
terfere, but  let  him  manage  to  win  the 
fair  lady  himself,  who  wa&  certainly 
worth  all  his  exertions.  He  was  even  a 
little  mischievous,  for  he  whispered  to 
Sidney,  in  great  confidence,  that  he  fan- 
cied   Miss    Redington's    accession    of 

wealth 
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wealth  had  already  begun  to  make  her 
feel  dissatisfied  with  a  residence  in  that 
unfashionable  place,  and  that  he  pre- 
sumed she  would  soon  depart  for  Bos- 
ton ;  but  when  her  perceived  the  serious 
dejection  of  her  lover,  and  knew,  with 
his  sensitiveness  of  feeling,  he  was  re- 
pining away  both  his  own  happiness  and 
Susan's,  the  good-natured  physician,  pur- 
suing his  vocation  of  relieving  pain, 
thought  it  would  be  but  charity  to  at- 
tempt a  plan  for  bringing  them  together. 
Sidney's  daily  occupation  on  his  farm 
left  him  but  little  leisure  for  ^alls  or 
visits;  and  during  the  month  which  had 
elapsed  since  Susan  became  an  heiress, 
be  had  not  once  been  to  deacon  Jones's 
without  encountering  Skinner,  who 
would  never  depart  till  he  saw  his  rival 
fairly  off ;  and  so,  in  all  that  time,  there 
bad  never  occurred  an  opportunity  of 
private  conversation  between  the  lovers. 
But  now  the  doctor,  having  previously 
arranged  who  were  to  form  the  party, 

proposed 
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proposed  a  stroll,  to  visit  a  certain  cave 
or  den,  where  tradition  reported  a  cele- 
brated  Indian  warrior  once  resided.  The 
company  assembled  and  set  off,  without 
Skinner's  once  surmising  the  excursion, 
as  the  doctor  feared,  should  he  learn  it, 
he  would  join  them,  though  he  should 
come  an  uninvited  guest. 

They  had,  as  such  parties  always  have, 
a  most  delightful  time ;  and  on  their  re- 
turn, while  they  were  slowly  pursuing 
the  meanderings  of  that  identical  stream 
which  has  several  times  been  mentioned 
in  this  history,  Perkins,  by  some  spe- 
cious pretence,  contrived,  when  Sidney 
and  his  partner  had  walked  a  little  be- 
fore the  company,  to  detain  the  others 
till  the  lovers  were  fairly  out  of  sight ; 
and  then  he  proposed  walking  a  little 
distance  in  another  direction,  to  examine 
and  procure  some  water  from  a  curious 
boiling  spring.  He  praised  the  purity 
of  the  water,  and  regretted  exceedingly 
Sidney  and  Susan  were  beyond  call,  as 

they 
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they  must  now  be  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  partaking  it ;  and  so  well  did 
he  play  his  part,  that  not  one  of  the 
party,  not  even  his  wife,  suspected  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated. 

As  for  the  lovers,  they  would  not  have 
regretted  being  deprived  of  the  waters, 
had  the  spring  been  the  genuine  Heli- 
con, or  flowing  with  the  elixir  vitce, 
'while,  with  her  arm  fast  locked  in  his, 
they  trod  the  flowery  path,  sometimes 
conversing  with  animation,  but  oftener 
yielding  to  that  delicious  silence,  the 
heart's  deep  enjoyment  in  the  presence 
of  the  beloved  object.  They  heeded 
not  the  separation  from  their  party,  till, 
on  reaching  a  spot  always  sacred  to  Sid- 
ney, the  place  where  he  had  dreamed  of 
his  father,  and  where,  since  his  death, 
he  had  often  retired,  but  always  alone, 
he  looked  back  and  saw  no  one  follow- 
ing,^— **  We  will  pause  here,'*  said  he, 
5*  till  they  overtake  us.  Perkins  is 
doubtless  delivering  some  of  his  botani- 

VOL,  III.  H  cal 
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cal  or  mineralogical  lectures ;  but  I  do 
not,  at  this  time,  regret  being  deprived 
of  listening  to  the  display  of  his  elo- 
quence. '  Miss  Redington,  will  you  sit 
down  ?  you  must  be  fatigued  with  your 
long  walk." 

Susan  assented,  not  by  an  answer,  but 
by  seating  herself  where  he  directed  her. 
This  was  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  close  to 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  shaded  by 
the  wide  spreading  branches  of  a  lofty 
elm,  that  threw  its  gigantic  shadow 
nearly  across  the  water,  while  beneath 
its  shade  on  the  bank  where  they  sat, 
the  herbage  assumed  that  deep  green 
colour,  and  softness  of  textujre,  that  it  al- 
ways wears  in  such  sheltered  situations. 
The  sun,  though  now  fast  declining, 
threw  a  rich  lustre  on  the  long  line  of 
forest  trees,  stretching  to  an  almost  in- 
terminable length  in  the  distance  before 
them ;  and  the  bold  summits  of  the  far 
off  mountains  shone  like  molten  gold, 
while  the  blue  mis^  already  gathering 

:    around 
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round  their  sides,  were  softened  in  the 
istance,  till  they  resembled  fine  veils, 
pread  to  conceal  the  reces^s  in  the  dark 
liffs  from  the;  intrusion  of  mortal  eye. 
['he  air  was  perfectly  still,  and  a  calm 
Bemed  reigning  oyer  all  ns^ture ;  and 
dough  from  the  adjacent  thickets  .the 
oices  of  a  few  birds  were  heard  at  jnr 
ervals,  their  notes  were  low  and  lan- 
:uid,  compared  with  the  full,  sprightly, 
>y-inspiring  chorus  they  pour  in  the 
eason  of  spring. 

Even  the  waters  appeared  to  sh^ret  in 
he  calm  of  repose  which  nature  was  en- 
>3ring,  as  the  stream,  with  scarcely  a 
ipple,  stole  along,  while  the  sunbeams 
semed  to  sleep  on  its  still  surface.  But 
ne  spot  looked  deep  and  dark ;  it  was 
^here  the  stream  was  suddenly  <?om- 
lessed  by  a  huge  rock  that  projected 
[ito  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  on  th^t 
ark  spot  Susan's  eye  was  resting,^  as 
idney,  who  watched  her  glance,  pb. 

H^  served — 
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served — "  I  never  look  on  that  place 
without  an  involuntary  shudder." 

**  And  why  ?"  asked  Susan.  •*  I  see 
nothing  very  terrible  in  its  appearance.'* 

"  Not  in  its  appearance,"  replied  Sid- 
ney :  "  the  terrible  is  in  the  recollections 
it  awakens.  Perhaps  you  may  have 
heard  I  was  once  very  near  meeting  my 
doom  in  that  water." 

"  I  never  heard  the  circumstance," 
said  Susan.     "  Pray  when  did  it  occur?** 

**  Long,  long  ago ;  it  is  a  remembrance 
of  my  childhood,  and  often  comes  over 
my  mind  like  the  impressions  of  a  fright- 
ful dream.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  be 
the  hero  of  my  own  tale,  I  will  relate 
the  incident." 

He  sat  down  close  beside  her,  while 
she  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  smile 
that  not  only  promised  attention,  but 
such  an  interest  in  his  narrative,  that  for 
a  few  moments  he  forgot  what  he  had 
promised  to  relate.  She  reminded  him 
at  length,  and  he  began  and  described 

minutely 
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minutely  and  pathetically,  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  agitated  him  when 
he  felt  himself  drowning,  and  related 
the  manner  of  rescue  by  his  father ;  then 
his  dream  came  so  vividly  on  his  fancy, 
he  could  not  but  proceed  to  detail  it. 
Never  before  had  he  mentioned  it  to 
mortal ;  it  was  one  of  those  hallowed 
impressions,  awful,  mysterious,  yet  sooth^ 
iog,  which  the  heart  broods  over  in  si- 
lence, and  while  watching  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy,  feels  the  oracle 
fDiist  be  incommunicable. 

But  Susan  could  understand  it,  and 
she  listened  with  breathless  attention; 
her  colour,  and  the  expression  of  her 
beautiful  oountenanee,  varying  with 
every  change  in  the  story — now  pale 
with  terror — ^^trembling  with  anxiety — 
eager  with  expectation — flushed  with 
hope — and  radiant  with  joy !  Had  Sid- 
ney watched  her  changing  cheek,  he 
would  not  have  made  the  desponding 
observation   with  which  he  closed  his 

H  8  history. — 
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history. — "  And  I  confess  to  you.  Miss 
Redington,  weak  as  it  may  appear  to 
give  heed  to  an  airy  dream,  that  the  as- 
surance of  happiness  my  father,  in  that 
vision,  gave  me,  has  supported  my  cou- 
ragie  and  lighted  my  path,  while  pur- 
suing the  course  which  I  &ncied  his  in- 
junctions suggested*  But  shadows  are 
gkthering,  and  lately  hope  has  hardly 
deigned  even  to  cheat  me  With  the  pro- 
mise of  future  felicity." 

As  he  ended,  he  turned  to  gaze,  and 
met  her  soft  blue  eyes  glistening  with 
tears  of  sympathy ;  the  blush~-tbe  tre- 
mor of  her  hand,  that  Unconsciously  to 
himself  he  had  taken — all  conspired  to 
awaken  a  sudden  revulsicm  of  flings. 
iiis  pulse  throbbed  violently ;  but  the 
animation  of  hope  and  joy  flashed  from 
his  dark  eye,  and  lighted  up  his  fine  fea- 
tures, as  bending  towards  her  he  softly 
whispered—"  Susan — Miss  Redington 
-^Oh,  would  you  but  condescend  to  be 
my  friend — my  companion— 4ife  would 

indeed 
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indeed  be  a  flowery  path !     Tell  me, 
may  I  not  hope  ?" 

What  answer  Susan  gave  I  have 
never  been  able  to  learn ;  but  that  it  did 
tiot  sentence  her  lover  to  immediate  ba- 
nishment, may  be  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  although  they  passed 
nearly  an  hour  on  the  same  spot,  yet 
neither  thought  of  the  progress  of  time, 
the  protracted  absence  of  their  party, 
nor  indeed  of  aught  on  earth,  save  of 
each  other.  From  this  dream  of  love 
and  bliss,  they  were  at  length  aroused 
by  the  loud,  merry  tones  of  the  doctor, 
calling  out,  as  he  advanced,  laughing, 
towards  them — "  Well,  Sidney,  have 
you  surveyed  the  stream  with  sufficient 
accuracy?  or  are  you  intending  to  wait 
the  rising  of  the  moon,  and  watch  how 
sweetly  her  sofk  beams  will  rest  on  the 
waters  ?" 

"  We  shall  have  to  wait  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  I  believe,  if  we  wait  the  coming 
of  our  party,"  retorted  Sidney,  with  a 

H  4  face 
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face  of  such  happiness^  that  no  one  could 
mistake  the  feelings  that  inspired  it.-^ 
"  Pray  where  have  you  been  loitering 
so  long  ?  Miss  Redington " 

*^  Has  been  impatient  at  our  stay,'' 
interrupted  Perkins,  looking  on  her 
blushing  cheek  with  a  most  provoking 
inquisitiveness ;  **  and  you  have  both 
passed  the  time  in  surmises  on  what 
could  possibly  detain  us,  and  every  mi- 
nute has  seemed  an  hour.'' 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Sidney,  laugli- 
ing,  "  you  need  not,  Warren,  imagine 
your  presence  so  essential  to  our  happi- 
ness. We  have  neither  thought  nor 
spoken  about  you.'' 

**  Nor  of  any  subject,  I  presume ;  you 
have  undoubtedly  been  in  one  of  your 
musing  moods ;  and  though  I  would  not 
undervalue  *  divine  contemplation,'  yet 
I  must  confess  a  man,  while  under  her 
influence,  is  dull  company  for  me;  I 
willingly  resign  him  to  the  stars  and  his 
own  fancies.    And  now  Susan,  I  know 

by 
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by  her  oountenanee,  is  df  my  opinion ; 
she  must  have  found  it  tedious  sitting 
there  so  silent,  and  gazing  on  the  water. 
Romelee,  though  you  are  inclined  to  be 
a  Zeno,  I  beg  you  would  not  attempt 
to  make  proselytes  to  your  sect;  cer-. 
tainly  we  shall  not  permit  Susan  to  be 
one.  And  I  am  beginning  seriously  to 
fear  for  her  spirits,  as  she  is  nothing  so 
gay  and  sociable  as  she  was  before  be- 
coming acquainted  with  you.  I  believe 
I  must  prohibit  your  access  to  her  soci- 
ety :  come,  Susan,  take  my  arm,  and  I 
will  conduct  you  to  our  party,  and  let 
this  philosopher  follow  at  his  leisure — 
he  will  doubtless  prefer  a  lonely  ramble." 

"  I  shall  ramble  alone  no  longer,  War- 
ren," replied  Sidney,  putting  back  the 
offered  arm  of  the  former,  and  drawing 
Susan's  closer  within  his  own ;  *'  Susan, 
Susan — has  promised  to  share  my  jour^ 
ney — for  life." 

The  doctor's  face^  that  usually  seemed 
the  reflection  of  a  merry  heart,  wore  an 

H  5  air 
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air  of  serious .  and  .uiia£fected  emption, 
while  he  congratulated  them  on  the  hap- 
piness awaiting  their  path;  and  with 
fervency  offered  bis  best  wises  for  tbdr 
permanent  felidty. 
The  intelligence  soon  drculated  through 
the  village;  but  nearly  all'  who  heard 
it  declared  they  were  not  in  the  least 
aurprised;  that  it  was  just  what  they 
had  been  expecting ;  and  several  asserts 
ed  the  engagement  was  made  iii  the 
apringy  when  Sidney  concluded  to  stay. 
One  or  two  even  hinted  they  had  learn- 
ed such  an  arrangement*  at  that  time, 
from  the  parties  themselves.  And  the 
apiMTobation  of  the  measure,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  seemed  unanimous ; 
the  people  agreeing  that  Sidni^y,  for  ge- 
nerosity and  kind  behaviour  to  his  fa- 
mily, merited  as  good  a  wife  as  Susan, 
and  as  rich.  Merrill  was  in  ecstaciea  at 
die  news.  It  was  reported,  that  hearing 
it  while  reaping,  he  instantly  threw 
down  his  sicJcle,  changed  his  dress,  sad- 
dled 
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died  Ills  bofs^i  and  rode  over  to  congra- 
tulatje  his  patron ;  but  Merrill  always  as- 
serted h^  did  a  good  day's  work  before 
he  went ;  though  for  his  own  part,  he 
said,  he  should  not  have  valued  spend- 
ing a  week  in  rejoicing,  if  it  would  have 
added  to  the  happiness  of  the  lovers ; 
yet  as  he  knew  it  would  not,  and  guess- 
ed they  would  much  rather  look  at  each 
other  than  at  him,  and  feared  the  boys 
would  be  lazy  if  he  was  away,  and  so 
he  didn't  go  over  to  see  the  young  squire 
and  wish  him  joy  till  just  about  sun- 
down. 

But  the  envy,  rage,  and  thirst  for 
vengeance,  of  merchant  Skinner,  were 
too  potent  for  control,  and  he  expressed 
his  feelings  in  such  unseemly  language 
and  unchristian  wishes  against  botH  par- 
ties, but  especially  Sidney,  that  the  dea- 
con, although  his  own  spirit  was  sorely 
vexed  on  the  occasion,  did  feel  it  his  duty 
to  admonish  him,  warning  him  against 
the  sin  of  wrath  and  ungodly  swearing, 

H  6  and 
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and  entreating  hiai  to  consider  the  un* 
profitableness  of  yielding  to  such  angry 
passions. 

'^  Though,"  said  he,  **  I  am  as  much 
grieved  as  you  can  be,  yet  I  consider  it 
my  duty  to  be  still.  Indeed  I  mourn 
mwe  for  the  child  than  myself,  for  Su- 
san seems  as  near  as  my  own  daughter, 
and  I  always  intended  to  be  a  father  to 
her.  But  I  have  told  her,  if  she  will 
marry  Sidney  Romelee,  though  I  con- 
fess he  has  some  good  and  agreeable 
things  in  his  character,  yet  being  brou^t 
up  away  there  among  slaves  and  papists, 
I  think  his  principles  are  little  better 
than  the  heathen ;  and  so  I  told  Susan, 
if  she  would  marry  him,  and  did  ever 
aome  to  want,  as  I  thought  most  likely 
she,  would,  she  needn't  apply  to  me.  I 
had  cleared  my  conscience  in  advising 
b^,  and  I  never  would  assist  her  with 
a  cent** 

And  thus,  in  the  midst  of  his  happy 
and  rejoicing  family,  the  deacon  main- 
tained 
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tained  his  obstinate  opinicm  that  Susail 
was  throwing  herself  away ;  and  if  one 
of  his  favourite  texts  of  Scripture  may 
be  literally  understood,  namely — **  That 
by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the 
heart  is  made  better/'  he  was  certainly 
very  fast  progressing  towards  perfection. 
Many  philosophers  have  asserted,  that 
the  earth  has,  ever  since  the  creation, 
contained  the  same  quantity  of  matter; 
what,  at  any  time,  appears  like  loss  in 
one  element  or  ol:9ect,  is  compensated 
by  an  equal  gain  in  some  other  element 
or  object.  If  such  be  the  equalizing 
principle  in  the  material  world,  can  we 
not  imagine  its  influence  extended,  and 
regulating  the  moral  world  likewise? 
From  the  misery  and  disappointments 
of  one  individual  may,  and  indeed  we 
know  there  often  does,  arise  an  increase 
of  felicity  and  fortune  to  another ;  and 
the  overthrow  of  a  mighty  kingdom 
shall  prove  the  means  of  aggrandize- 
ment to  a  rival  nation  ;  and  consequent- 
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ly  it  might  be  inferred  there  is,  in  every 
period,  the  same  aggregate  of  moral 
worth  and.  human  happiness.  Gould 
this  position  be  established,  the  melan- 
choly of  the  deacon  would  oot  demand 
our  sympathy,,  because  the  increasing 
felicity  of  the  lovers  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  pain  of  his  chagrin.  The 
Jhappiness  of  Sidney  will  need  nootbor 
confirmation  than  a  letter  ,  which,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Frankford  immediately 
after  his  explanation  with  Susan,  and  a 
copy  of  which  I  shall,  insert,  as  bis  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  are  much  moie 
vividly  and  touchingly  displayed  by  his 
pen  than  mine. 


^  Ncnrthwoad  N.  H.  Aisgwt  10, 18-^. 

''  MV  EVER  X^EAR  FEIE^ND, 

^  It  is  but  a  short  time  .since  I 
despatched  you  a  packet  so  voluminous, 
that  it  might  undoubtedly  claim  the  re- 
spectable 
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ectable  name  afjblio^and  I  then  pro^ 
ised  I  would  i^t  again  intrude  under, 
least,  a  quarter;  huil  mtistymt0f£oT 
ere  are  feelings  impossible  to  be  re* 
ained  when  we  are  blessed  with  a 
end  to  whom  they  may  be  €ommuni- 
ted.  I  reodlect  an  old  gentleman,  a 
m  versed  in  the*  wisdom  of  pro- 
rbs,  once  told  me,  if  I  ever  meant  to 
coeed  in  business,  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
tiveying  my  thoughts  with  brevity, 
pecially  when  writings  as  nothing  was 
abominable  to  your  matter-of-fact 
Ofde,  who  usually  manage  all  active 
sinessr,  as  receiving  a  long  epistle,  mtit^ 
1  in  a  flowary  style,  with, plenty  of 
shes  and  parenthesis,  and,  to  fifnish  the 
max,  penned  in  most  vile  and  miser- 
le  characters.  He  said  be^  had  known 
my  such  letters  thrown  in  the  fire  by 
Me  who  recdved  them,  when,  had 
ey  been  written  legibly  and  succinctly, 
e  petitions  they  ccmtained  would  un- 
ubtedly  have  been  granted.  Instruct- 
ed 
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ed  by  the  wisdom  of  this  sage,  I  shall 
make  my  letter  short,  as  I  wish  it  all  per- 
used, and  attentively  too,  it  containing 
the  history  of  my  happiness,  and  the  ful- 
filment of  your  prophecy, 

**  You  already  anticipate  my  tale.  I 
am  a  lover— -an  accepted  one— ^nd  hap- 
py as  your  fancy  can  make  me.  I  told 
you  in  my  last  of  the  fortune  which  had 
fallen  to  Susan,  and  my  fears  lest  it 
would  prove  an  obstacle  to  my  advances ; 
I  knew  the  suspidons  I  had  myself  en- 
tertained of  interested  attachments  in 
the  days  of  my  prosperity.  I  trembled 
lest  the  sweet  girl  should  yield  to-  the 
same  suspicions.  But  her  nature  was 
too  noble,  and  her  principles  too  pure; 
she  had  not  seen  human  nature  under 
the  same  aspects  I  had,  and  she  trusted 
at  once — and  she  shall  not  be  deceived. 
All  the  afiection,  tenderness,  and  esteem 
my  heart  is  capable  of  entertainingi  are 
hers — hers  undividedly. 

**  Oh,  there  is  rapture  undefinable  in 

the 
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the  thought  of  possessing  such  a  friend, 
and  feeling  secure  the  attachment  and 
connexion  will  continue  through  life! 
Let  the  world  change  as  it  may,  my 
heart's  treasure  is  secure.  And  perhaps 
I  prize  this  confidence  more  dearly  than 
most  men,  for  I  have  been  exceedingly 
distrustful ;  but  my  doubts  are  all  hap- 
pily removed,  and  my  anxieties  richly 
compensated.  My  fortune  is  now,  I 
think,  settled;  Susan  has  consented  to 
give  me  her  hand  on  our  annual  Thanks- 
giving, which  is  usually  held  in  the 
month  of  November.  I  urged  her  to 
name  an  earlier  day,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail ;  and  so  to  occupy  the  interval,  I  am 
making  some  alterations  in  our  dwelling, 
to  render  it  more  worthy  to  receive  her. 
"  What  vicissitudes  haye  been  mine 
within  the  last  year,  or  since  you  and  I 
explored  the  route  to  my  father's  house 
in  that  old  waggon !  How  different  now 
are  my  feelings  and  sentin^ents,  my 
hopes,  and  plans,  and  plea3ures!    How, 

distrustful 
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distrustful  was  I  then  of  woman,  lovely 
Woman-^wbase  heart  is  .fashioned  in  sm- 
terity^  constancy,  and  generosity,  and  if 
she  ever  appears  artful,,  selfish,  and  false, 
it  is  a  lesson  imbibed  by  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  world. 

"  You  will  probably  inquire  the  effect 
iqy  vicissitudes  atid  chlmg^  of  senti- 
ment have  had  on  my  character  and  hap- 
l^iness.  Well,  sir,  I  am  metamorphosed 
fit)m  a  gay  man  to  a  grave  one — not  sad, 
ohly  considerate — and  instead  of  strut- 
ting the  gentleman,  with  a  score  of  ser- 
vants waiting  my  commands,.  I  am  a 
plaui  fatmer,  planning  business  for  my 
h&lp*  Such  are  tb^  outlines,  now  the 
fiUing  up  of  the  contrast  I  am  more 
i^pected  and  less  feared ;  better,  fiir  bet- 
ter beloved,  yet  less  flattered;  have 
fewer  fbllowens  and  firmer  friends;  en- 
joy better  health,  a  better  appetite,  with 
toss  leisure,  and  no  ennui  at  all.  And  so, 
if  fi:om  the  foregoing  facts  you  can  form 
A  correct  estimate,  you  will  set  me  down 

as 
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as  far  happier  and  more  useful  in  my 
fatttnble  retirement,  than  when  parading 
the  streets  of  Charleston,  the  reputed 
heir  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

•*  Does  fortune,  then,  when  so  univer- 
sally  the  object  of  pursuit,  confer  no  ad- 
vantages? Yes,  many;  but  men  are 
seldom  qualified  to  improve  or  enjoy 
them  rationally,  without  that  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical  discipline,  to 
which  the  inheritors  of  wealth  will  not 
readUy  submit  Were  I  now  to  recover 
my  fortune,  how  differently  should  I 
enjoy  it  from  what  I  did  in  my  prospe- 
rity !  Yet  I  do  not  covet  its  possession, 
and  if — why  must  there  always  be  an  if? 
— it  were  not  for  certain  recollections  re- 
specting its  disposal,  I  think  I  should 
feel  perfectly  happy.  My  uncle  was  an 
indulgent  master;  he  loved  his  servants 
with  almost  parental  afiection,  ^d  they 
worshiped  him;  and  when  I  think  of 
the  change  they  are  probably  feeling, 

my 
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my  blood  runs  cold  in  my  veins.  The 
change  of  masters  is  frequently  a  ter- 
rible evil  to  the  poor  slave,  and  that 
system  must  be  inhuman  and  unjust, 
which  subjects  man  to  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  outrage  There  was  one  negro, 
Cato  by  name — did  you  never  think  of 
the  absurdity  oi  freemen  conferring  the 
names  of  those  ancient  champions  of 
liberty  only  on  their  slaves  I — who  was 
particularly  attached  to  me.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  he  would  freely  have  laid 
down  his  life  to  insure  my  happiness. 
He  was  a  merry  creature,  and  laughed 
the  loudest  of  any  person  I  ever  knew— 
in  a  still  evening  he  might  be  distinctly 
heard  a  mile.  When  I  was  about  start- 
ing on  my  tour,  I  recollect  saying  to 
Cato,  who  was  officiously  waiting  near 
me — *  Well,  Cato,  I  hope  you  will  be 
industrious  and  faithful  while  I  am  ab- 
simt,  and  live  merrily  and  laugh  heartily.' 
The  poor  fellow  looked  me  in  the  face, 
^d  tears  stood  in  his  large,  shining  eyes, 

and 
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and  there  was  an  expression  of  deep  sor- 
row in  his  countenance  as  he  plaintively 
answered  —  *  Cato  nebber  laugh  loud 
when  young  massa  be  away.'  Frank- 
ford,  if  I  am  ever  able,  I  intend  to  go 
and  purchase  that  negro,  bring  him  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  give  him  his  liber- 
ty. Heavens !  how  he  will  laugh  to  see 
me !  1  almost  fancy  I  can  hear  him  now. 
"  What  an  unmerciful  letter  to  tax 
your  patience  with,  and  I  only  sat  down 
to  write  a  billet,  informing  you  of  my 
Intended  marriage !  Well,  excuses  would 
only,  by  lengthening  it,  add  to  my  of- 
fence, so  health  and  happiness  attend 
you.     Farewell ! 

"  S.  ROMELEE." 


if. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


She  dreams  on  him  that  has  forgot  her  love. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

It  would  be  impossible,  by  description, 
to  do  justice  to  the  joy  and  bustle  per- 
vading the  habitation  of  the  Romelees ; 
that  Sidney,  their  pride,  and  hope,  and 
stay,  should  be  thus  blessed  and  fortu- 
nate, seemed  like  a  particular  inter- 
ference of  Providence,  to  reward  him 
for  his  virtues,  his  cheerful  sacrifices  to 
the  wishes  and  happiness  of  his  friends. 
There  was  but  one  shade  in  the  picture ; 
the  father  no  longer  lived  to  rejoice 
in  the  felicity  of  his  son ;  but  it  was  a 
consoling  thought,  that  he  would  have 
approved  his  choice,  and  he  was  then 
rejoicing  in  a  state  of  bliss  and  glory, 

far 


beyond  what  any  earthly  pageant  or 
insaction  could  bestow ;  and  Mrs. 
)melee,  though  she  fondly  and  faith- 
Uy  dwelt  on  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ised,  yet  felt,  in  witnessing  her  son's 
>sperity,  that  gladness  might  still  he- 
me her.  Thus  passed  a  few  weeks, 
len  one  day,  as  Sidney  was  sitting  in 
?  house,  conversing  with  his  mother 

the  improvements  they  were  about 
iking,  a  gentlemanly-looking  stranger, 
liered  by  Harvey,  entered,  and  as 
m  as  the  civilities  of  the  occasion 
Te  exchanged,  requested  to  speak 
th  Mr.  Romelee  alone.    They  retired 

Sidney's  apartment,  and  after  the 
sence  of  more  than  an  hour,  which 
rs.  Romelee  passed  very  unquietly, 
ring,  she  knew  not  why  or  what,  her 
1  returned,  and  informed  her  the  gen- 
man  was  from  the  south,  and  had 
)ught  information,  which  rendered  an 
mediate  journey  to  Charleston  un- 
:Hdable. 

The 
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The  mother,  with  the  quickness  of 
apprehension  and  curiosity  natural  to 
her  sex  and  character,  eagerly  inquired 
the  news.  "  I  cannot  now  impart  it," 
answered  Sidney,  smiling ;  yet  his  mo- 
ther saw  he  was  agitated,  and  fancied  he 
was  affecting  gaiety  to  conceal  trouble. 
^' You  shall  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I 
can  arrange  the  business  I  go  to  per- 
form, or  see  me,  perhaps  before  a  letter 
could  reach  you  ;  but  I  must  start  im- 
mediately.*' 

**  Not  till  you  have  seen  3usan,"  said 
the  mother. 

"  No,  no,  I  am  going  to  call  on  her 
now.  Sophia,  do  put  my  clothes  in  my 
trunk;  and  mother,  will  you  see  the 
gentleman  has  refreshments,  while  I  am 
gone  to  bid  Susan  adieu.  We  must  be 
off  soon,  or  we  shall  lose  the  stage." 

Mrs.  Romelee  felt  more  than  a  wo- 
man's inquisitiveness,  a  mother's  yearn- 
ing, to  know  the  business  that  was,  at 
80  important  a  time,  taking  her  son  on 

a  long 
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a  long  journey ;  but  the  delicate  consi- 
derateness  of  her  feelings  forbade  her 
questioning  the  stranger,  on  a  subject 
which  her  son  had  intimated  was  a  se- 
cret ;  and  though  she  made  several  in- 
quiries, which  might  have  been  design- 
ed as  an  opening  to  any  communication 
he  was  inclined  to  make,  he  did  not 
appear  to  understand  her  hints,  and 
gave  her  no  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile,  Sidney  reached  the  house 
of  the  deacon,  and  found  Susan,  with 
her  aunt  and  cousin,  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  some  bed.quilts ;  and  though 
his  afiairs  demanded  haste,  when  look- 
ing at  her,  he  f^got  his  hurry,  and  only 
thought  they  must  part,  and  might  it 
not  be  for  ever  ?  He  could  not  tell 
Susan  "  farewell,"  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  entreated  her  to  walk  in 
the  garden  for  a  few  moments;  she 
complied,  and  there,  while  she  was  in- 
nocently and  sportively  detailing  the 
history  of  a  plant,  whose  rearing  had 

VOL.  III.  I  been 
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been  a  source  of  vexation  to  faer,  Sid- 
ney, who  was  attentively  gazing  on  heri 
but  heard  not  a  word^  said,  abruptly-*- 
*'  Susan,  I  called  to  bid  you  good  bye ; 
I  am  just  starting  for  Charleston." 

''  Indeed  P  said  Susan»  looking  up^ 
while  her  cheek  waxed  pale,  and  ber 
lip  trembled ;  *^  your  resolution  is  veij^ 
suddenly  taken.**  .    . 

**  Yes,  it  has  been,  and  it  must  be  as 
suddenly  executed ;  I  must  go— but  I 
shall,  I  hope,  return  in  a  short  time ;  at 
any  rate^  you  shall  hear  from  me  soon, 
say  four  weeks;  you  will  not  in  thit 
time  forget  me,  Susan,"  passing  his  arm 
around  her  waist  and  pressing. her  to  his 
bosom.  She  tried  to  smile»  white. ishe 
faintly  inquired  if  he  wait;  alone.  . 

"  No,  a  gentleman  from  Savannah 
accompanies  me,  and  he  is  now  waiting 
at  my  mother's.  I  must  .be  gone,  Susan; 
keep  this  kiss  saore^d  till  we  meet,**  and 
he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  kissing  her 
cheek  and  lips,  a  freedon^  he  had  never 

:  ;.    before 


)|r^  ^ttempt^^.:  ..  With  nn: expression 
oifntei^dnee^  wbeni?  :^  tear,: c»milQ»  and 
iTHi  were  equally  bknded^  «be  btoke 
Eihinii 

Go,  go  now,  I  entreat  you.'* 
Yes,  I  .n)ust  go  now,  £|u$at)— ^fare- 
l!"and  he  hurried. iOUt  erf*  the  gar-* 
.»  .  ■      • 

he  gazed  ^fter  him  till  the  distance 
;  Jtkim  from  her  vieWy  and  then  re* 
I  to  her  chamber  in  wonder  and  perr 
iity. — **  What,  Qopld  have  induced 
:tq  take  such  ^  a  sudden  :  journey  ?*' 
her  first  inquiry^  /She  oould  not 
^er  It.  3he  lamented  she  had  not 
d.  him.  She  thought- his  mother 
iil;;probably  know ;  and  after  weary* 
berself  with  conjectures,  .iiie  put  on 
[x>nnet,  and  walked  tp  Mrs.  Rome- 
r;  ;  But  thcrc  she  learned  nothing,  or 
»st  nothing  to  quiet  her,  as  sh^ 
ily  saw  his  mother  felt  more  anx- 
ofi  his  account  than  she  iwpuld  ex^ 
Ur  However,  as  there  appeared  to 

i2  be 
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be  no  better  remedies  than  time  andpa^ 
tience,  Susan  tried  calmly  to  wait  the 
explanation  of  what  3he  could  not  but 
think  was  a  mystery  of  some  imports 
anee. 

All  the  family  spoke  cheerfuUy  and 
encouragingly  on  the  subject,  excepting 
her  uncle:  he  certainly  tried  to  aug- 
ment her  fears,  by  hinting  that  it  was 
not  for  any  good  Sidney  was  thus  sud- 
denly  summoned  away. 

These  remarks  were  usually  spoken  to 
Mr.  Skinner,  who  had  again  begun  to 
drop  into  the  deacon*s  occasionally.  Bat 
Susan  heeded  not  Skinner;  her  mind 
was  constantly  with  her  lover,  fancying 
his  situation,  employment,  even  his 
thoughts — and  she  blushed  while  believ- 
ing them  fixed  on  her.  At  the  dose 
of  each  day,  she  rejoiced  the  hour  was 
drawing  nearer  for  his  return. 

This  looking  and  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  an  absent  friend,  is  a  sickness  of 
the  heart,  in  which   man  can   seldom 

sympathize, 
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sympathize,  as  he  rarely  feels.  He 
could  not  endure  it  with  the  patience  of 
ivoman. 

The  four  weeks  had  nearly  expired, 
when  one  fine  day  Mrs.  Watson  entered 
the  store  of  Skinner,  to  make  some  tri-< 
fling  purchases,  and  remarked  she  was 
going  to  deacon  Jones's,  to  make  an  af- 
ternoon visit. — *'  And  I  hav'n't  been  in- 
vited there  this  many  a  day  before,"  said 
she.  **  Miss  Susan  heard  something  I 
said  last  winter,  about  her  liking  young 
Mr.  Romelee  too  well ;  and  so  they  pre- 
tended to  be  angry,  and  quite  neglected 
me.  But  the  story  I  told  was  a  true 
one  ;  and  now  he  is  gone,  they  are 
mighty  good  again.  And  Susan  sent 
oyer  word  for  me  to  come  and  drink  tea 
to-day ;  but  I  can  guess  the  reason  why." 

**  And  what  do  you  guess  ?"  inquired 
Skinner,  always  interested  when  Susan 
was  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  Oh,  she  wants  me  to  tell  her  when 
ber  spark  is  coming  back !    You  know, 

1 3  Mr. 
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Mr.  Skinner,  the  young  people  say  I  can 
tell  fortunes;  and  may  be  I  can  guess 
right  sometimes;  but  I  don't  intend 
now  to  tey  her  one  word.  Theyll  make 
me  a  good  dish  of  tea,^  and  111  drinft  it, 
and  say  'tis  against  my  conscience  t6  tell 
fortunes-*^d  ^o  it  certainly  is ;  and  Su- 
san is  such  a  tenderhearted  chicken, 
she'll  never  urge  me^  if  she  thinks  it  will 
make  *me  feel  bad  aft^ wards.'* 

So  &r  the  con^rersation  was  overheard 
by  Deborah  Long,  a  girl  who  -resided 
with  Mrs.  Perkins ;  and  then  >  Skinne*, 
under  pretence  of  sb^^ing^ti  fine  piece 
of  premium  linen, -whidi  had  heen  left 
in  hist  store  for  sale,  by  Mrs.  Jc^es,  who 
affirmed  it  was  nearly: all  'Spun  by  Su- 
san, drew  Mrsr  Watfeort-to  a  far  part  of 
th^  store,  where  they  tipn versed  fok*  sonie 
time,  in  a  low  tone,  b|it  apparently  with 
great  interest. 

Mrs.  Watson  was  >the  gossip  of  the 
neighbourhood  V  that  terin,  in  her  case, 
implying  a  person  Who  *gatheri$  and  re- 
tails 
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tails  all  the  news  of  the  town,  occasion- 
ally making  alterations^  where  they  can 
be  done  to  evident  advantage ;  and  even 
adding  items  to  fill  any  hiatus  which 
threatens  to  spoil  a  good  story.  She 
was  hot  naturally  malieiouis,  but  the  love 
of  tea  and  of  talk  made  her  often  guilty 
of  sajring  evil,  or  at  least  uncharitable 
things,  about  those 'to  whom  she  bore  no 
ill  will,  or  none  except  what  was  created 
byh^.own  slanders— it  being  morally 
impossiUe  for  the  person  who  thus  in- 
jures another,  to  feel  a  perfectly  compla-- 
cent,  friendly  temper,  towards  the  indi- 
vidual they  have  vilified. 

Yet  Mrs.  Watson  had  her  good  qua- 
lities and  kind  feelings  too.  She  was  an 
obliging  neighbour,  and  ah  excellent 
nurse ;  whenever  diere  was  sickness,  she 
was  sure  to  be  wanted ;  and  seldom  did 
she^refuse'to  watch  by  the  bed  of  pain 
and  affliction,  it  being  indeed  her  pride 
to  exhibit  her  skill  cm  all  such  melan- 
choly occasions.     Some  good  women, 

1 4  who 
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who  never  could  leave  their  families  td 
officiate  as  watchers  or  nurses,  endea- 
voured to  depreciate  from  the  credit 
Mrs.  Watson  thus  obtained,  by  saying, 
her  chief  motives  in  going  were  to  ga- 
ther news  and  eat  good  things.  How- 
ever, though  such  accusations  were  fre- 
quently made,  and  perhaps  generally  by 
the  villagers,  when  they  were  sound  in 
health,  no  sooner  did  sickness  occur, 
than  her  credit  was  instantly  restored, 
and  she  was  welcomed  as  a  comforter 
and  friend ;  people  usually  assent  to  the 
proverb,  that "  a  friend  in  tieed  is  a  friend 
indeed." 

While  this  habit  of  making  herself 
useful  recommended  her  to  the  notice 
of  the  elderly  part  of  her  acquaintance, 
she  had  other  qualifications  which  in- 
gratiated her  with  the  young.  She  was 
an  oracle  in  all  affairs  of  the  heart,  and 
a  living  chronicle  of  every  courtship  and 
marriage  which  had  occurred  in  the  vi- 
cinity since  her  childhood.  And,  more- 
over, 
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over,  it  was  asserted  she  could,  when 
she  pleased,  tell  fortunes  as  well  as  a 
conjurer ;  and  many  a  good  cup  of  tea 
was  made  by  the  young  maidens,  to 
treat  her,  that  so  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  "  turning  up  a  cup,*'  and 
bearing  her,  after  an  examination  of  the 
tea  grounds,  explain  their  future  des- 
tiny. 

As  she  is  introduced  in  the  import- 
ant character  of  a  sibyl,  the  reader  may 
probably  wish  to  know  something  of 
her  personal  appearance  and  habits  of 
life ;  but  I  feel  much  diffidence  in  at- 
tempting a  description  of  either.  She 
was,  indeed,  a  very  unclassical  priest-i 
ess  of  futurity ;  that  is,  very  unlike  those 
old  ladies  who  figure  in  our  modem  no- 
vels, engrossing  all  the  interest  of  the 
reader,  and,  one  would  think,  entirely 
exhausting  the  invention  of  the  author, 
in  the  horrible  and  disgusting.  They 
are  always  represented  as  enormously 
tall-~stature  being  an  essential  requisite 

I  5  — with 
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r^with  long,  skinny  drms  to  matdi^ 
sunken  features-^weatber-b^ten,  sallow, 
^uivelled  skin — bl^ek  or  grey  eyes,  ex- 
hibiting flashes  of  a  demoAiac  «piriW 
and*  then  their  hair,  -  audb  a  firightfoUy 
grizzled, dishev«3lled,aiatt6d mass!  How 
I  have  wisbed  the  ingeoious  author^ 
ridb  as  they  are  in  invention,  oould  ha? e 
afforded  them  a  comb !  Neither  is  their 
dress  iA  a  itoore  seemly  style ;  but  *^  baud 
ye  there,*'  1*11  not  riepeat  the  deseription 
of  a  costume  which  no  Yankee  yiomm 
ever  saw,  and  whidh  our  fortune- tdkr 
would  not  have  picked  up  in  the  Sitreets, 
ubless  she  saw  it  contained  some  cottoa 
or  finen  aitides  which  ishe  ought  have 
converted  into  paper  rags.  And  to  oosi- 
I^e  the  picture  of  these  wretches^  they 
are  wandering  outcasts,  destitute  of  a 
home,  except  it  be  some  hut  or  den, 
whidi  our  wild  beasts  would  shun ;  with* 
out  friends,  f»nily,  or  wealth,  to  confer  the 
enjoyments  of  life-^without  the  blessed 

light 
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Ugbft  of  the  tme  religion  to  soften  their 
lone,  dark  passage  to  the  grave*  . 
/.Bufc  I  had  forgotten;  they  have  one 
assodate;  dlo^ed  them ;  on6  friend  who 
fdUows  thdir  restless  footsteps-^a  dog. 
The  size  and  colour  ctf  thete  animals  is 
not^  I  believe,  precisely  settled ;  but  they 
al^/Hys  look  frightfully,  and  ate  surly, 
l^nx^ibds  creatures,  such  as  no  Christian 
woman  could  caress  orkllow  torUn  yelp- 
ing at  lier  heels.  Certainly  Mrs.  Wat- 
son would  have  felt  greatly  scafidalisied 
fo  have  had  such  an  ugly,  snarling  ani-^ 
mal  in  her  house;  yet  they  always  kept 
a  dog,  it  being  nefaessary  for  a  farmei: ; 
and  his  mistress  was  very  kind  to  him> 
whicli  was  probably  thecai!k$e:of  his  good 
nature,  and  he  was  quite  a  pet  al!  home; 
but  had  he  attempted  to  follow  her 
{Abroad,  though  hcTiwas  a  fat,  conaely, 
sleek-looking  animal,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived A  sound  swinging.  * :  :  • 

Aiid  in  evay,  other  particular  of  jtetfte, 
dress,  and  person,  she  was  also  unlike  her  r 

.  X  6     \      :  celebrate^ 
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celebrated  sisterhood.  She  was  a  shori 
woman,  stoutly  formed,  and  indined  to 
corpulency;  and  though  her  arms  might, 
by  wearing  her  sleeves  tucked  up  when 
engaged  in  her  dairy,  or  housework, 
have  been  a  little  tanned,  yet  they  were 
plump,  round,  well-shaped  arms.  Her 
hair,  as  she  was  past  fifty,  was  doubtless 
grey,  but  it  was  never  exposed,  being 
combed  and  confined  on  the  top  of  her 
head,  and  always  covered  with  a  neat,, 
fashionable  cap ;  she  being  very  particu- 
lar about  her  dress,  and  reputed  one  o£ 
the  neatest  women  and  best  managers- 
in  the  village.  And  many  wondered 
how  it  happened  that  though  she  went 
abroad  so  much,  she  generally  contrived 
to  have  her  own  work  done  iii  season,  and 
quite  as  soon  as  her  neighbours.  But  she 
always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was 
very  strong ;  and  those  women  who  have 
neither  her  sleight  to  work,  nor  consti* 
tution  to  endure  fatigue,  must  not  imi- 
tate the  worst  part  of  her  example — gad* 
ding.    She  had  quite  &  fair  complexion 

for 
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for  ^  woman  of  her  life,  light  blue  eyes^ 
regular  features  ;  and  the  only  mark  of 
her  superior  sagacity,  or  divining  skilly 
was  a  very  knowing  wink,  and  a  ready 
nod,  which  she  had  always  at  oommand^ 
and  which  she  had  practised  so  long  and 
often,  it  sometimes  gave  her  the  app^r- 
ance  of  trembling.  She  would,  too, 
when  listening — whidb  she  never  wil- 
lingly did-^to  the  discourse  of  another^ 
betray  a  restless  agitation  ;  this  was  not 
caused  by  the  inspirations  of  the  goddesi^ 
of  fortune-telling,  but  -  merely  by  the 
chagrin  she  endured  to  be  6ne  moment 
debarred  from  the  free  use  of  her  tongue. 
She  was,  indeed,  an  everlasting  talker,^ 
and  never,  as  I  could  learn,  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  life,  was  known  to  have  a 
fit  of  musing,  abstraction^  or  obstinate; 
silence. 

Such  was  the  woman  now  in  dose 
conference  with  Mr.  Skinner;  and 
though  I  am  aware  the  preaeHt :  l^ise 
philosophers  of  the  old  world  toay  as* 

cribe 
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cribe  the  difference  bet  Ween  faer  and  their 
own  race  of  sibyls'  to  the  effect  of  that 
depreciation  of  character^  and  even  ske^ 
which  mai^  of  their  elder  brethien 
maintained  was  inseparable  from  the 
dhnateof  'America,  yet:  I  am  obnfideat 
Mi^  Wat^n  would  not  Kavier  exchanged 
sitUatiohff  with  those  '.  idurmnerr  their 
writers  have  so  elaborately  described  to 
Imve  been  as  tall  aa  a  lighthouse  with 
arms  like  a  windmill,  and  the  hair  of  .a 
Medusa.  How  her  decent  pride  would 
have  revolted  to  be  seen  in  their  ixtean 
habiliments  !«-^-as  with  a'  significant  toss 
of  her  head  she  tied  her  bran  nbw  bdnp 
net  in  a  f^ter  knot^  drew  her  handeonie 
cottea  shawl  closer  arouAd  her  shdulr 
ders,  smoothed  down  her  richr!b7a(^'hi0- 
tring,  that  rustled  at  every  step^i^iiile 
her  new  morocco  shoes  replied  in. creak- 
ing chorus,  drew  on  her  gloves  th^t/fte 
Uad^hrowtttaiidetaexaihine  the  texfiore 
of^'t^e:^Iiiien,^and  'giving  Skinner  lialf^u 
dozen  winks  and  as  many  nods,  said/as 

she 
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fiSie  turned  to  leave  th6  Aore^i^"  l^'^et 
fear — 111  manage  the  matter^  and  call 
imd  look  at  that  cloth  ag^n  some^y." 

l%einercfaant  gave  a  most  ^tnallctbds 
grh)  as  she  disappeared ;  and  then  dew- 
ing up  the  comers  of  his  dtaval  with  ^ 
sudden  jerk,  a»  if  meditating  the  ^^s- 
sure  his  neck  deserved,  l^etuM^d  sfniHs:. 
ingly  to  his  counter  to  ii^edve  the  brderis 
of  Miss  Deborah  Long. 

Deacon  Jones's  wife  was  af  WctaiaH  6f 
few  words;  and  neither  h#  dMWghter  MV 
Susan  cared  a  fig  for  the  cf(mtel%dtf6^  6f 
Mrs. Watson;  so  they  minded  thfeii'  #6rk 
and  let  her  talk,  and  she  had  stti  excel- 
lent visit.  Whett  they  had  nmtly  ifeniSfi- 
ed  drinking  tea,  sfte  said,  tuiltifeg  sdd- 
dcnly  to  Susan-**-**  Gome,  Sfiss  KSedittg^- 
ton,  if  you'll  tUiti  up  a  cup,  I'll  tell  y6u 
when  that  hiandsome  ndah  is  ddnlihg 
back,  that  you  wa»t  to-  seie-  s6  n&luih. 
Ywi  needtf  fe  blush  sb;  my  dear ;  I  am 
sare  you  ought  «a  w&h  to  ste  hitti. 
Come,  shake  it  wt^ll,  afid  tttHi  it  ttJUttff 

and 
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and  round,  and  then  over  iquick,  and  wish 
for  what  you  want  most.** 

Susan,  laughing,  did  as  she  ovas  di- 
rected; it  was  indeed  her  intention, 
when  inviting  Mrs,  Watson.  Many  had 
asserted  she  could  reveal  the  future ;  and 
fiiough  Susan  had  not  any  faith  in  such 
reports,  yet  the  mystery  that  oversha- 
dowed her  lover*s  motives  for  his  jour- 
ney, and  the  uncertainty  respecting  his 
return,  kept  her  mind  in  such  a  state  of 
feverish  anxiety,  as '  made  her  resort  to 
means  her  reason  told  her  were  absurd, 
to  remove  it 

"  Now,**  said  the  fortune-teller,  tak- 
ing the  cup,  "  1*11  warrant  you  good 
news.  La,  what  a  looking  cupf  I'm 
sure  you  might  have  turned  a  better  one. 
There's  no  good  news  here.** 

"  Oh,  tell  me  the  bad  then,"  said  Su- 
san,  carelessly  smiling. 

/*  The  bad  — well-— I  don't  know. 
Here's  your  sweetheart;  but  he  an't  a 
coming  home  very  soon,  as  I  see.    Theie 

is 
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is  something  hiriders  him,  and  it  looks 
to  me  like  a  woman,  and  a  sick  one 
too." 

"  Will  he  not  write?'*  inquired  Sasan, 
earnestly. 

**  Oh  yes,  yes,  there's  a  letter;  but 
that  is  not  such  a  one  as  I  like ;  and 
you  have  no  good  wish  neither.  Poh  ! 
'tis  an  ugly  cup,  and  you  shall  turn  up 
another,  and  see  if  you  can't  have  better 
luck." 

Susan  willingly  obeyed,  and  her  heart 
beat  qiiick  as  she  earnestly  and  silently 
breathed  a  wish  Sidney  might  either 
write,  or  return  within  the  month. 

•*  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Watson,  "  now 
you  hav'n't  done  a  bit  better.  Yottt 
cup  is  all  hurly-burly,  and  there  is  some^* 
thing  looks  like  a  disappointment.  But 
la !  you  mustn't  mind  what  I  tell  you ; 
for  I  don't  know  much  about  fortune." 

"  It  will  not  trouble  me  in  the  least," 
said  Susan.    But  her  cheeks,  that  all 

^       the 
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the  afternoon  had' looked  like  damask 
roses,  now  wore  the  hue  of  the  lily. 

"  These  cups  may  mean  what  is  piast," 
continued  the  sibyL  ••  They  'toy  it  is 
a  sickly  place  away  there  to  tbe'touth; 
and  like  ehoiigh  yoo  worry  a  good  deal 
about  ^our  ^s^weetbeart^  I  warrant  I 
Should  in  the  $fAttie ease.  So  I'll  jait  call 
these  two  <^pr  nothing  at  all»  and  :you 
shall  turn  up  another.  '  Come,  Friscflla, 
do  shake  the  tea-pot,  and  turn  out' some 
inore  ^unds.  I  dtH  ym  P^iscilla  yet, 
for*  I  carft  think  of  Mri.  Romelee  lialf 
th^  time,?  thoughs  every  one  can  see  you 
are  a  ili^nied  woman-f^  •  *'   /. 

'  Thd  fac^e  of  the « you  fag  wife  Hfdshed 
fike"- scarlet,  and' she  obeyed 'tbe  direc- 
tions of  the^^sip  without'  looking  iip. 

**  There  now,  ^that's  a  plenty;  La! 
you ;  lieedii't  tum-jout  the  whode  tearpM. 
Now;  Susa^  ^  he :  ^etty  particular,  and 
I'll  warrant  I'll  tell  something  to  please 
you.** 

She  looked  peeringly  in  the  cup  for 

some 
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some  time,  turning  it  tdutid,  and  ex-* 
amining  every  speck  '^tti'  scrupulous 
attention.  Susan  sat  watching  her  in 
silence  and  trepidation— aiixious  to  hear 
her  tell  a  good  forttme,  attd  angry  with 
herself  for  the  weakness^e  was  indulg- 
ing. 

"  You  are  iiot'itt  luck  to-dfty,  Sflsaii,'' 
said  the  sibyl;^  in  a  toniB  of  tfior^  S6leta- 
nity  than  she  hid'  hitherto  spoken. 
«  Yoci  will  have  a  letter  though ;  tnilf  it 
won't  be  such  a  on^  ai^  you  6j^eet;  aiid 
you  won^t  see  the  person  ^oxk  Wished  to 
very  soon;  I  don't  see  as  he  thJttks  of 
coming  back;  and  there's  sdmebbdy, 
and  it  certainly  looks  like  a  #bman, 
hindering  him.  !But,  la ! "  wHat  ddes 
that  signify  ?  I  guess '  ydd  wotf t  iiare 
much  about  it;  there's  plenty  tnof^'ttien 
in  the  tV'Orid;  arid  yoiill  fittd  a  gObd 
feh  yiet  ^  ever  swaw  in  th6  sea."   - 

"You  rieeld  not  tell  tne  any  iftdte," 
said  Susto,  'reaching  biit  hef  iiiWd,  that 

ttembled 
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trembled  like  an  aspen^  for  the  cup;  '^I 
am  quite  satisfied." 

Mrs.  Watson  resigned  the  cup;  and 
endeavoured  to  maintain  her  usual  volu- 
bility; but  the  depression  felt  by  the 
others  evidently  embarrassed  her;  con- 
fident and  careless  of  the  feelings  of 
others,  as  she  usually  was  when  an  op- 
portunity of  talking  occurred ;  but'  si- 
lence was  a  worse  penance  for  her  than 
any  the  Romish  ritual  could  have  en- 
forced, and  she  soon  took  her  leave. 

**  How  foolish  I  was/*  said  Susan,  to 
her  cousin,  "to  allow  any  one  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thus  exciting  my  emotions! 
and  then  it  was  flattering  Mrs.  Watson 
too,  with  a  show  of  dependence  on  her 
skill,  as  if  Heaven  would  permit  such 
an  one  as  her  to  know  those  secrets  of 
futurity  the  good  and  virtuous  cannot 
penetrate.  I  deserve  to  be  punished. 
But  she  was  piaUcious,  and  meant  to 
tell  me  a  bad  fortune,  and  I  will  not  al- 
low 
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low  her  nonsense  to  trouble  me.    I  am 
now  satisfied  she  knows  nothing." 

"  Well,"  said  her  cousin,  "  I  hope  we 
shall  not  be  honoured  with  another  visit 
from  her  at  present,  she  is  so  bold  and 
loquacious ;  I  think  her  a  most  disagree- 
able woman." 

But  though  Susan  intended  not  to 
feel  troubled,  she  could  not  forbear 
thinking  of  what  Mrs.  Watson  had  told 
her ;  and  she  waited  for  the  arrival  of  in- 
telligence from  Sidney,  with  an  intense 
anxiety  that  deprived  her  of  sleep  by 
night,  and  quiet  by  day.  That  some 
fearful  calamity  was  impending  over  her 
or  Sidney,  was  impressed  on  her  mind. 
She  tried  to  think  her  fears  were  excited 
by  Mrs.  Watson's  foolish  hints,  or  her 
own  weak  fancies ;  but  if  they  were,  she 
had  not  the  mental  strength  to  shake 
them  off.  She  could  trust  unwavering- 
ly in  the  promise  that  "  all  things  should 
work  together  for  good  to  them  who 
loved  God ;"  but  she  knew  earthly  pros- 
perity 
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perity  wd.  happin^s  were  npt^  certflioly, 
implied  in  tbat:  promise.  Her  path  had 
hitherto  been  through  the  valley  of  hu- 
miUatiob  and.  ^uffmng.  and  she  had 
pursued  it  un wayeripgly, :  with  the  self* 
denial  of  a  Christian  v  but  a  bright  scene 
had  lately  been  disclosed ;  and  oh,  how 
she  did  tremble,  lest  it  was  about  to  be 
involved .  in  glooai !  and  bow  earnestly 
she  entreated  ;she  might  be  spared  a  trial 
she  felt  unequal  to  sustain  ! 

As  she  was.  sitting  ope  day  by  the 
window,  wrapped  in  such  meditations, 
Silas  Romelee  came  bugbingly  along; 
and  raising  the  sash^  threw  a  letter  in 
her  lap,  saying-r-"  There  isi yours,  Susan; 
and  I  have  one  for  mother  also.  I  shall 
carry  hers  over,  and  see  what  Sidney  is 
about,  as  yours  will  haye  too  many  bonied 
words  to  be  exposed  to.  vulgqr  eyes." 
And  he  ran,  off  to  carry  tbe  letter  to  his 
mother. 

Susan  was  pale,  but  her  eyes  shone 
with  joy,  as  seizing  the  letter^  she  ex^ 

claimed 
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claimed — **  What  a  treasure.  !..>  Priscilla, 
you  must  rejoice  with  ,me.;  y5^t  you  can- 
not feel  :tbe  same  bapi^iness  s  you  have 
not  known,  the  s^me  fears,"  She. had 
broken  the  seal  "  How  briefly  he 
writes  r  she  continiied;  **  I  expected  a 
full  sheet;  but  he  is  no  doubt  coming 
soon ;"  and  she  eagerly  applied  herself 
to  read,  the  contents. 

Priscilla  turned  from  her  a  moment, 
to  examine  some  work;,  she  heard  a 
deep  sigb»  started  to  look  at  her  cousin, 
and  saw  her  falling  from  her  seat.  With 
a  wild  shriek  she  sprung  to  save  her, 
and  the  family,  alarmed  by  the^  noise, 
all  rushed  in. 

The  deacon  groaned,  most  grievously, 
when  gazing  on  her  pale  face  an^/^f^ 
parently  lifeless  form;  and  .gathepmg 
from  the  exclamations  of  Priscilla  that 
the  letter  had  caused  the  swoon,  he  soop 
picked  it  up  from  the  floor  where  it  had 
fallen^  and  sat  quietly  down  to  learn 
what  terrible  things  it  cpntained,  leaving 

the 
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the  care  of  Susan  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. By  the  time  she  recovered,  he  had 
managed  to  make  out  most  of  the  letter, 
though  some  of  the  long  words  puzzled 
him  sadly ;  and  turning  to  her  while  she 
was  inquiring  for  it,  he  said — "  Here— 
here's  your  paper;  I've  made  bold  to 
read  it,  and  I  think  Mr.  Sidney  has  just 
shown  himself  out ;  but  I  never  thought 
any  better  of  him  though." 

"  Oh,  father!"  whispered  Prisdlla, 
seeing  the  agitation  of  Susan^  *' dont 
say  any  thing :  she  cannot  bear  it." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  in  a  very  loud 
tone,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  "I 
can  hold  my  tongue ;  but  when  a  man 
shews  himself  a  villain,  it  is  against  my 
conscience  to  say  a  word  in  his  favour. 
I  like  to  do  justice." 

He  did  not  recollect,  that  "  in  the 
course  of  justice  none  of  us  should  see 
salvation." 

"  What  has  Sidney  written  ?"  inquir- 
ed  the  soft-hearted   Friscilla,  her  tears 

flowing 
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flowing  as  she  gazed  on  her  weeping 
friend. 

Susan  held  out  the  letter ;  her  cousin 
took  it,  and  read  as  follows: — There 
was  no  date. 


"  MY  DEAR  MISS  REDINGTON, 

"  I  hardly  dar^  write  what  ne- 
cessity compels  me;  and  yet  I  know, 
in  my  situation,  sincerity  is  the  most 
atoning  virtue  I  can  practise.  Let  me 
then  spare  all  circumlocution,  and  briefly 
state,  that  our  connexion  must,  from  this 
time,  be  at  end.  Circumstances  which 
I  cannot  explain,  make  it  impossible  I 
should  ever  visit  New  England  again, 
or  not  till  a  distant  period.  I  lament  I 
ever  saw  you ;  I  lament  our  engage- 
ment. But.  these  reflections  are  now 
too  late.  Write  not — forget  me^— or 
think  me  unworthy  your  affection.  May 
Heaven  bless  you !     Farewell ! 

"  Sidney  Romelee." 
-  VOL.  III.  K  Friscilla 
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Priscilla  had  just  finished  the  perusal, 
when  her  husband,  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  suddenly  entered.  Mrs.  Ro- 
melee  came  for  comfort.  She  could  not 
believe  Susan's  letter  was  like  hers ;  it 
must,  at  least,  contain  some  excuses,*  or 
expressions  of  sorrow  for  thus  leaving 
them ;  something  that  would  palliate— 
justify  it  he  could  not — his  conduct 
But  when  she  saw  the  agitation  of  that 
fair,  innocent  creature,  she  burst  into  a 
violent  passion  of  weeping — sobbing  out, 
as  she  rocked  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  her  chair — '*  Oh,  Susan  !  what 
shall  we  do  ? — Sidney  says  he  shall  never 
return ;  and  the  boys  may  take  care  of 
the  farm,  and  have  all  his  part — for  he 
has  money  enough.  I  wonder  what  be 
means !  I  wonder  who  that  man  was, 
and  what  he  told  him  to  make  him  go 
away.  I  wish  that  fellow  had  been  in 
the  Red  Sea,  before  he  came  to  make  us 
ail  so  much  trouble.  Sidney,  I  know, 
would  never  have  staid  away  of  his  own 

accord ; 
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accord;  he  would  be.  afraid  it  would 
break  my  heart— and  so  it  will— it  will. 
I  depended  on  him :  he:  was  my  pride, 
my  darling ;  and  he  ha^  been  so  kind 
since  his  father  died — ^and  so  'fraid  I 
should  be  worried !  And  now  he  says 
he  shall  never  come  back !.  Oh,  what 
shall  I  dp!— what  shall  I  do!" 

Silas  saw  the.  grief  of  his  mother  was 
overcoming  Susan,  and  fearing  she  could 
not  endure  such  emotions  without  se- 
rious consequences,  he  kindly  bore  her 
to  her  chamber^  where  she  passed  seve- 
nddays  in  seclusion  and  sorrow.  To  be 
parted  thus^  from  the  man  she  expected 
so^ortly  to  marry,  would .  in  any  case 
have  been  a  mortification ;  but.  her  grief 
wm  not  the  replnings*  of  moartified  dis- 
appointment. It  was  the  deep  throb- 
bings  of  a  tender  heart,  whose  dearest 
affections  were  suddenly  torn  from  the 
object  to  which  they  had  fondly  clung; 
it  was  the  dark  melaDcboly  of  the  lone 
spirit,  feeling  it  had  for  ever  lost  the  so- 

K  2  ciety 
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ciety  and  friendship  of  the  being  more 
prized  than  all  the  worid  beside ;  it  was 
the  bitterness  of  reflecting  she  had  giverv 
her  confidence  and  heart  to  a  man  un- 
worthy her  trust,  that  caused  the  acute- 
ness  of  her  anguish.  She  could  not  ex- 
cuse the  part  Sidney  had  acted  towards 
her,  nor  reconcile  the  ndiystery  in  wbicb 
he  appeared  to  wish  to  involve  his  af- 
fairs, but  by  admitting  he  had,  before  be 
came  to  New  Hampshire,  been  guilty  of 
some  breach  of  confidence  or  honour, 
which  he  was  now  compelled  to  repair. 
'*  Had  he  but  died,*'  she  said  to  her- 
self a  thousand  times — **  oh,  had  Sidney 
but  died,  I  would  not  have  murmured; 
I  could  have  resigned  him,  had  it  been 
the  appointment  of  Heaven.  I  should 
then  have  reflected  on  his  virtues;  I 
might  have  cherished  my  afiection  for 
his  memory  without  a  blush;  I  might 
have  wept  his  loss  without  self-reproach. 
Kow,  nothing— nothing  is  left  me,  but 

to 
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to  lament  his  infatuation  and  ruin,  and 
mourn  my  own  folly  and  deception." 

Sidney  Romelee's  letter  to  his  moth^ 
was  a  counterpart  of  the  one  Susan  had 
received:  he  just  briefly  said  his  return 
was  impossible — wished  his  brothers  to 
share  his  property-and  desired  his  fe- 
mily  not  to  think  about  him,  or  disturb 
him  by  letter  or  expostulation.  But 
they  were  not  thus  to  be  silenced.  His 
mother,  Silas,  doctor  Perkins,and  George 
Cranfield,  all  wrote  and  despatched 
their  letters  immediately,  conjuring  him 
to  return,  or  let  them  know  the  cause 
why  he  had  thus  abandoned  his  friends. 
These  letters  were  most  pathetically 
written,  and  Mrs.  Romelee  comforted 
herself  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  successful.  Susan  did  not  write — 
&he  could  not ;  but  she  awaited  almost 
in  an  agony  of  anxiety  the  application 
of  the  others. 

Meanwhile  the  afiair  made  a  terrible 
bustle  in  the  village,  and  the  report 

K  3  thereof 
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thereof  went  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
whole  town.  Sidney  appeared  fated  to 
make  a  talk  for  the  neighbourhood. 
Ever  since  he  came  to  North  wood,  there 
had  been  a  quick  succession  of  singular 
events  occurring,  and  seenriingly  connect- 
ed with  his  destiny.  Most  people  thought 
he  had  now  run  his  race ;  and  though 
pitying  his  mother  and  Susan,  they  ge- 
nerally came  to  the.  conclusion  he  bad 
better  not  return.  They  allowed  he  had 
some  good  in  him,  but  he  had  been 
badly  brought  up,  and  they  feared  his 
principles  were  not  very  strict;  and 
finally  they  declared,  every  individual 
of  that  fickle  crowd,  those  who  but  a  few 
days  before  had  called  Sidney  a  pattern 
of  perfection,  that  they  always  mistrust- 
ed he  would  turn  out  bad  at  last:  but 
in  this  general  defection,  one  honest 
heart  still  retained  its  faith  in  the  inte- 
grity  of  our  hero.  His  own  mother  and 
fifflianced  bride  trembled^  and  doubted, 
and  mourned ;  but  Merrill  stood  firm, 

and 
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and  repelled  with  scorn  and  indignation, 
every  insinuation  urged  against  his  be- 
nefactor. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  affair  had 
become  public,  and  when  it  was  lite- 
rally in  every  one's  mouth,  that  the 
sturdy  farmer  entered  the  Store  of  Mr. 
Skinner.  The  merchant  had,  for  some 
time,  treated  Merrill  with  particular  civi- 
lity  ;  and  though  .the  latter  had,  in  his 
anger,  declared  he  never  would  trade 
with  him  again,  yet  his  was  not  a  tem- 
per to  retain  resentment,  after  the  pro- 
vocation which  had  excited  it  was  re- 
moved ;  and  he  had  of  late  purchased 
some  articles,  always  paying  ^oto/?,  how- 
ever, and  qualifying  his  meaning  of  not 
trading  with  him,  into  a  resolution 
never  to  get  in  his  debt  again.  Andi 
well  would  it  be  for  many  a  farmer  in 
our  country,  if  they  would  imitate  the 
example  of  Merrill,  and  after  a  mer- 
chant has  once  sued  them,  keep  out  of 
his  books.    The  farmer  had  now  an  in- 

K  4  ducement 
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ducement  to  call  often^  for  his  brother 
Luther,  a  shrewdy  subtle^  spirited  lad, 
had  lately  entered  the  store  as  appren- 
tice. When  the  elder  Merrill  stepped 
into  the  shop,  he  hear  Skinner,  who  did 
not  notice  him,  descanting  largely  on 
the  unpleasant  afiair  which  had  occur- 
red, concluding  with—"  I  have  heard 
many  other  conjectures,  gentlemen,  but 
the  most  probable  one  is,  that  Mr.  Bo- 
melee  was  arrested  for  counterfeiting. 
Some  think  it  was  a  love  afiair.  You 
understand  nie.  Others  say  he  is  already 
married,  and  his  wife  sent  for  him ;  but 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  person 
who  took  him  away  was  an  officer,  and 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  crime." 

**  But  I  think  there  is  some  doubt  of 
it,  sir,"  said  Merrill^  loudly,  and  coming 
forward ;  **  and  I  should  like  to  know 
who  tells  all  them  are  stories.'' 

"  Oh,  I  hear  them  every  day,**  replied 
Skinner,  stepping  backward  as  the  other 
advanced.  "  Mrs.  Watson  said  here,  yes- 
terday, 
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terday,  that  Mrs.  Greene  told  her  that 

.  colonel  White  heard  that  Mr.  Holmes, 

:  the  landlord,  saw  the  warrant  for  Ro- 
melee's  apprehension  in  the  strange  gen- 
tleman's hand.*" 

**  I  heard/'  remarked  a  by-stander, 

.  *^  that  it  was  a  p^er  folded  just  like  a 
warrant." 

"And  what  else  could  it  be?"  said 
Skinner,  triumphantly  laughing.*  ''It 
was  certainly  something  that  made  the 

.  fellow  step  pretty  quick.  I  suppose  he 
made  no  resistance,  that  the  matter 
might  be  kept  a  secret." 

Mr.  Merrill  was  perhaps  as  prone  to 
give  heed  to  the  testimony  of  that  vi- 
perous slander  that  "  rides  on  the  post- 
ing winds,  and  doth  belie  all  corners  of 

.the  streets,"  as  his  neighbours,  and  he 
might,   by  the  list  of  very  respectable 

.  names  quoted  as  aiding  to  give  currency 
to   the  report,  and  the  appearance  of 

.credence  among  the  by-standers,  have 
thought  it,  at  least,  a  politic  thing  to 

K  5  believe 
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believe  it,  bad  not  every  feding  of  his 
gratefxil  heart  revolted  at  such  a  charge 
against  Sidney.  And  as  he  could  think 
of  no  arguments  or  facts  to  di^rove  the 
opinion  and  authorities  of  Skinner,  be 
elevated  himself  to  his  full  height, 
which  was  plump  six  feet,  shook  his 
brawny  clenched  fist,  and  exclaimed,  in 
a  voice  like  thunder — "  'Tis  a  devilish 
lie,  the  whole  of  it ;  and  the  first  man 
I  hear  say  Sidney  Romdee  is  a  villain, 
why,  I'll  knock  him  down  if  he's  big  as 
Goliath !" 

Merrill  was  close  to  the  counter  as  he 
ended,  and  Skinner,  as  far  back  as  the 
space  permitted ;  artd  his  face  was  pale 
as  marble,  but  whether  it  was  caused  by 
fear,  rage,  or  guilt,  no  one  could  deter- 
mine. The  by-standers  could  not  but 
admire  the  farmer's  bold  defence  of  Sid- 
ney ;  it  was  dictated  by  gratitude,  a 
virtue  all  men  applaud ;  and  so  in  defer- 
ence to  his  feelings,  or  in  fear  of  his 
fist,  they  urged  the  matter  no  further, 

and 
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and  the  conversation  soon  gHded  to  oth^ 
subjects. 

But  those  who  talk  most,  feel  the 
Icfast.  It  was  not  the  villagers  who  la- 
mented the  faults  or  fall  of  Sidney;  it 
was  his  mother,  in  her  home,  now  seem- 
ing so  solitary  and  deserted,  and  where 
the  name  of  that  beloved,  lost  child, 
was  seldom  mentioned— never  with  in- 
vectives ;  it  was  his  own  ^san,  sitting 
lonely  by  the  window  where  they  had 
so  often  sat  together,  or  on  the  seat  by 
that  soft-stealing  stream  where  he  had 
first  talked  to  her  of  love.  How  beau- 
tiful then  was  the  landscape! — how 
cheerful  every  creature  around! — ^hpw 
happy  her  own  fond  hieart !  But  beauty 
had  fled  from  the  prospect,  and  cbeeiv 
fulness  from  the  grove.  It  was  cold 
October ;'  the  leaves  were  fading— the 
birds  had  flown;  and  her  own  hopes 
ivere  withered  as  the  one,  and  sad  as  the 
other.  That  place  was  now  her  daily 
resort    There,  gazing  on  the  water,  and 

•  E  6  apparently 
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apparently  lost  in  abstraction^  she  would 
sit  whole  hours :  but  she  was  thinking 
of  her  lover;  recalling  every  word  he 
bad  there  spoken,  or  reading  again  and 
again  the  cruel  letter  which  had  for  ever 
blasted  her  happiness. — **  Why  could  he 
not  have  written  more  kindly  ?"  she  often 
thought.  "  He  did  not  even  seem  to 
lament  the  separation  ;  Oh,  he  never  did 
love  as  he  professed !  I  could  not  thus 
carelessly  have  wounded  him.** 

Susan  had  loved  Sidney  with  more 
than  the  usual  devotedness  of  the  female 
heart;  for  there  was  no  earthly  being 
to  divide  her  affections.  She  had  neither 
parents  nor  near  friend ;  and  her  tender 
sensibilities  and  ardent  feelings,  which 
iiQd  long  been  chilled  and  checked,  found 
in  him,  as  she  fondly  believed,  a  conge- 
nial object,  and  they  had  clung  around 
and  hovered  over  him  with  all  the  joy, 
tenderness  and  constancy  of  the  doye^ 
when  received  to  the  ark  after  her  lonely, 
unresting  banishment.    Man  never  gives 

his 
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his  whole  heart,  even  to  the  object  of  his 
choice,  with  the  entire,  unreserved  de- 
votedness  of  woman ;  it  is  not  in  his  na- 
ture; his  soul  is  abroad  in  the  world, 
seeking  its  employments,  and  riches,  and 
honours.  He  has  his  cares  and  compa- 
nions, his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  inde- 
pendent of  the  idea  of  her.  She  sits  at 
home,  and  thinks  of  him  the  live-long 
day.  All  her  arrangements  are  made  in 
reference  to  his  return ;  and  she  feels  that 
without  him  the  world,  and  her  history, 
.would  be  a  blank ;  and  life  looked  in- 
deed like  a  blank  to  poor  Susan. 

Her  friends,  among  whom  the  kind 
physician  and  wife  ranked  first,  tried 
every  method  their  hearts  could  sug- 
gest, to  divert  her  mind  from  dwelling 
on  her  disappointment ;  they  urged  a 
journey  to  Boston,  offering  to  accom- 
pany her,  and  used  so  many  persuasions, 
she  at  length  reluctantly  consented. 
This  acquiescence  was  wholly  caused  by 
her  sense  of  duty ;  for  the  society  and 

amusements 
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amusements  of  the  **  literary  empo- 
rium" had  now  no  charm  to  which  she 
could  look  for  happiness.  She  felt  the 
sin/  as  well  as  weakness,  to  which  she 
was  yielding,  in  thus  indulging  a  pas. 
sion  she  knew  to  be  hopeless,  and  allow- 
ing her  mind  to  become  a  prey  to  grief, 
for  the  desertion  of  an  inconstant — she 
could  not  say  criminal — man ;  and  she 
resolved  to  exert  the  foKitude  her  mo- 
ther had  so  often  warned  her  she  might 
find  indispensable  in  her  earthly  pil- 
grimage.— •*  Oh,  my  mother  !**  said  Su- 
san,  mentally,  as  she  had  finished  her  re- 
flections and  arrangements,  **  your  lot 
was  bliss  td  mine." 

The  evening  before  she  was  to  de- 
part, she  went  to  her  favourite  seat  be- 
side the  stream,  hallowed  to  her  heart 
by  a  thousand  tender  recollections.  It 
was  the  last  time  she  eter  intended  to 
idlow  herself  the  indulgence,  and  she  sat 
long,  as  if  she  could  not  tear  herself  away. 
The  evening  was  cold  and  raw;  afad  a 

damp 
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damp  fog  was  rising  from  the  waters; 
but  she  thought  not  of  danger  to  herself 
wiiile  weeping  for  him. :  The  next 
morning  she  was  to  start  6n  her  jour- 
ney; but  her  throbbing  head  and  aching 
limbs  made  her  departure  impossible. 
She  had  caught  cold,  and,  combined  with 
the  agitation  her  spirit  was  suffering,  it 
soon  threw  her  into  a  fever.  This  did 
not,  at  first,  appear  violent  4  y^  the  doc- 
tor feared,  as  he  saw  his  medicine  could 
not  check  its  ravages.  He  attended  her 
with  the  most  vigilant  care,  and  her  case 
exciting  universal  syinpathy  in  the 
neighbourhood,  aU  the:  young  ladies 
offered  themselves  as  watchers  by  night, 
or  attendants  by  day. 

The  readiness  of  those  services  w&s  no 
doubt  prompted  mostly  by  the  tender- 
ness  of  their  natures ;  but  there  was  a 
lurking  curiosity  among  these  rural  fair 
ones,  to  see  a  lady  who  was^  as  th^ 
firmly  believed,  dying  for  love ;  and  they 
secretly  hoped  she  would  impart  to  them 

her 
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her  sorrows ;  and  bow  delightful  it  would 
be  to  see  her  weep,  and  sympathize  in 
her  distress !  But  they  were  disappoint- 
ed ;  Susan  had  never  been  heard  to  men- 
tion her  lover's  name  during  the  six 
weeks  of  her  confinement.  She  had 
been  endeavouring  to  devote  her  heart 
to  Heaven ;  and  though  she  often  thought 
of  Sidney,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  his 
happiness,  her  hopes  no  longer  centered 
around  his  idea  when  anticipating  her 
own ;  and  in  her  sick  chamber  she  passed 
many  an  hour  of  perfect  peace,  in  medi- 
tating on  the  calm,  blessed  kingdom  she 
expected  shortly  to  inhabit. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Cranfield  made  her 
several  visits,  and  was  always  accompa- 
nied by  his  amiable  son,  who  joined  his 
father  in  his  pious  conversations,  with 
the  feeling  and  enthusiasm  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Susan  never  saw  the  young  gen- 
tleman's excellencies  in  so  fair  a  light ; 
still  8uch  reflections  only  made  Sidney 
dearer^  by  increasing  her  anxiety  that 

he 
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he  should,  like  his  friend  George,  follow 
righteousness.  How  often  she  thought 
— **  Oh,  if  Sidney  Romelee  had  only- 
possessed  religion,  he  would  have  been 
a  pattern  of  perfection — it  was  all  he 
lacked." 

Mr.  Skinner  also  seemed  much  moved 
with  the  event  of  Susan's  illness,  which 
indeed  appeared  to  affect  every  one,  and 
he  daily  sent  her  some  present  of  fruits 
or  wine.  He  was  often  assured  she 
could  not  take  them ;  yet  he  would  per- 
sist in  sending,  just  to  shew  his  good 
will ;  for  though,  as  he  frankly  declared, 
he  was  glad  Sidney  had  been  brought 
to  justice,  he  pitied  her. 

Doctor  Perkins  had  never,  till  within 
a  day  or  two  of  the  expiration  of  the  six 
weeks,  despaired  of  Susan's  life;  but 
then  he  found  her  disorder  had  many 
fatal  symptoms.  He  called  at  the  dea- 
con's one  Wednesday,  morning  at  an 
early  hour,  and  the  report  of  his  wife, 
who  had  been  watching  there,  made  him 

tremble. 
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tremble.  He  asceiided  to  the  chamber, 
and  softly  approached  the  bed.  The 
pde,  emaciated  girl  looked  up  with  a 
sweet  smile. — "  How  do  you  find  your- 
self  this  morning,  Susan  ?"  he  inquired. 
"  Oh  happy,  happy,"  she  softly  an- 
swered. **  I  am  going— 'and  I  go  wil- 
lingly. One  earthly  remembrance  alone 
dims  my  felicity.  Sidney  Romelee— 1 
have  loved  him  too  dearly— I  love  him 
still ;  but  it  is  the  affection  of  benevo- 
Jence,  the  wish  to  see  him  happy.  You 
have  been  my  friend  and  }iis — will  you, 
when  I  am  gone— will  you  send  him 
this  ring?**  and  she  took  it  from  the 
trembling,  wasted  finger,  and  reached  it 
to  Perkins.  "  Send  it  after  I  am  gone," 
she  continued,  **  and  write,  and  assure 
him  of  my  forgiveness,  my  entire  for- 
giveness; and  when  you  tell  him  of  my 
death,  do  not  dwell  on  the  grief  his  faith- 
lessness gave  me.  This  poor  heart  will 
then  be  still  and  cold.     Tell  him,  my 

daily 
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daily  prayer,  on  my  sick-bed,  was  for  his 
happiness  on  earth  and  in  heaven." 

Perkins  and  his  wife  wept  like  in- 
fants ;  and  after  depositing  the  ring  in 
his  pocket-book,  he  gave  his  patient  a 
composing  cordial,  while  he  said — *^  Su- 
san, your  wishes,  in  the  event  to  which 
you  allude,  shall  be  complied  with ;  but 
you  mu$t  not  indulge  this  depression — 
you  will  recover." 

She  shook  her  head.  He  sate  she  was 
nearly  exhausted;  and  after  preparing 
some  medicine,  and  telling  his  wife  to 
tarry  till  some  of  the  family  arose  to 
watch  by  Susan,  and  then  she  had  bet- 
ter return  home,  and  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure some  rest  before  their  children 
awaked,  as  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  a 
xlistance  that  morning,  he  left  the 
chamber. 

As  he  reached  the  street  door,  the 
old  deacon  popped  his  lank,  wrinkled 
face,  out  of  an  inner  apartment,  saying 

—"How 
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— "  How  d'ye  do  this  morning,  doctor? 
pray  how  is  Susan  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  sick !"  replied  Perkins. 

"  Oh  yes,  we  know  that  well  enough; 
but  will  she  live  ?'' 

"  Why,  I  have  fears — many  fears; 
but  I  have  some  hope.'' 

**  Well,  I  can't  say  I  have  one  bit," 
said  the  deacon,  in  an  awfully  solemn, 
lengthened  tone.  ''  I  have  been  think- 
ing, ever  since  I  heard  you  go  up  stairs, 
bow  cruel  it  was  to  make  that  poor  child 
take  so  much  medicine;  it  can  do  no 
good,  and  I  raly  think  you'd  better  let 
her  die  in  peace.  I  h^ve  given  her  up, 
and  feel  truly  reconciled  to  the  Divine 
will." 

As  he  ended,  he  caught  the  doctor's 
glance ;  suspicion,  contempt,  and  anger, 
were  flashing  from  his  kindling  eyes. 
The  deacon's  sunk  beneath  them — he 
drew  back  his  head,  and  closed  the  door. 

Perkins  bit  his  lip,  pressed  his  hand 
on  his  forehead  a  moment,  as  if  in  anx- 
ious 
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ious  thought,  laid  down  his  medicine 
bag,  and  hastily  reaseending  the  stairs, 
beckoned  his  wife  from  the  room. — 
"  Do  you  feel  able  to  stay  here  through 
the  day,  Mary  ?" 

"  How  can  I  leave  the  children  ?'* 
was  her  answer. 

"  Oh,  I'll  go  home,"  said  he,  "  and 
see  to  them,  and  charge  the  girl  to  take 
good  care.  You  are  an  excellent  nurse, 
Mary — just  such  as  a  physician's  wife 
ought  to  be,  and  such  an  one  as  Susan 
needs  now ;  her  life  hangs  on  a  brittle 
thread.  I  have  left  her  some  medicines, 
which  will  help  her,  if  any  thing  will ; 
but  they  must  be  given  with  great  ex- 
actness. Do  stay  till  I  return,  which 
will  be  by  noon ;  and  don't  leave  Susan 
alone  one  moment.  We  must  save  her. 
I'll  go  home  now,  and  see  the  children.** 

"  Then  I  will  stay,  for  I  love  Susan 
like  a  sister." 

Her  husband  left  the  house,  saying  to 
himself—"  Well,    Susan   shall  live,    if 

care 
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care  can  save  her,  and  enjoy  her  pro- 
perty herself;  and  then  we'll  see  if  her 
old  avaricious  uncle  is  reconciled  to 
the  Divine  will !" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

^^^^*^^^^^^^»-^^^^  ^^^■^ 

The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen ; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown. 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  bath  been ; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  so  sweetly  on  her  knee; 
But  VW  remember  thee,  Glencaim, 

And  a'  that  thou  ha^t  done  for  me.       Bt'ENS. 

Leaving  Susan  to  the  care  of  her  faith-^ 
ful  friends,  such  as  every  person  in  her 
situation  needs,  we — that  is,  you  and  I, 
kind  reader— will  proceed  to  the  south, 
and  trace  the  course  of  her  recreant  lo- 
ver.  Yet  here  is,  perhaps,  the  best  op- 
portunity which  will  occur  for  me  to 

apologize 
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Jogize  for  the  egotism  with  which  I 
r  I  shall  be  charged,  ia  so  often  using 
f  pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  the 
gular,  rather  than  the  plural  num- 
.  The  pronoun  we,  when  only  used 
designate  one's  own  dear  self,  has  al- 
ys,  to  my  ear,  something  very  lofty, 
found,  and  commanding,  entirely 
ike  the  soft,  smooth,  insinuating  I— r 
letbing  monarchical,  or  pontifical, 
^ropriate  only  to  the  station  of  a  king, 
pope,  or  the  character  of  a  critic— to 
ise  who  rule  the  persons  or  the  intel- 
:s  of  their  fellow-men.  And  more- 
T,  every  individual  we  ought  to  be 
fmpted  from  the  operation  of  those 
s  to  which  his  subjects  are  rigorously 
[jected;  and  therefore,  among  civil 
*r8,  only  those  who  wear  a  crown 
'e  a  legal  claim  to  the  dignified  we — 
'  own  president  is  simple  / — and 
ong  the  rulers  of  literary  taste,  the 
iewers — their  right  is  undoubted — 
1  editors  of  all  periodicals  may  cUs^i- 

cally 
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cally  challenge  its  use ;  yet,  in  the  news« 
papers,  it  ought  to  be  adopted  only  by 
the  editors  themselves.  How  ridicu- 
lously  absurd  it  is  to  read,  or  see^  rather, 
the  scribblings  of  some  writer,  ''fresh 
from  his  task,"  perhaps,  and  his  task 
fresh  too  from  any  seasoning  of  wit,  or 
sprinkling  of  sense ;  yet  his  absurd  no- 
things shall  be  larded  with  as  many  wli 
as  if  they  were  from  the  pen  of  JeflGries 
or  Sparks.  Even  ladies  have,  in  some 
instances,  adopted  it ;  yet  it  seems,  in  a 
lady,  exceedingly  preposterous,  unless 
she  be  a  married  one,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  we  includes  herself  and  hus- 
band. Such  are  my  sentiments,  adopt- 
ed after  much  reflection,  and  to  which 
I  shall  adhere,  till  the  favourable  sen- 
tence of  lawful  criticism  on  this  little 
work  shall  abate  somewhat  the  terror 
my  mind  seems  instinctively-— oh,  may 
it  not  be  jMTophetically— to  feel  at  the 
magisterial  pronoun. 
And  now,  kind  reader,  you  and  I 

will 
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will  proceed  to  the  south,  and  learn  the 
incidents  which  have  occurred  to  our 
hero  since  he  so  suddenly  left  his  farm 
and  his  fair  one.  The  gentleman  with 
whom  Sidney  departed  was  frfim  Geor- 
gia, and  he  brought  letters  whose  con-^ 
tents  caused  him  much  astonishment^ 
The  first  he  perused  was  from  his  friend 
Stuart,  and  perhaps  the  intelligence  it 
communicated  will  be  better  understood 
by  the  insertion  of  the  letter,  than  any 
explanation  I  could  give.  It  was  dated 
at— 


"  Charleston,  S.  C.  Augmt  20, 18 — . 

"  MY  DEAR  BOMELEE, 

"  This  is  the  third  letter  I 
have  written  you  since  the  misfor- 
tunes and  decease  of  Mr.  Brainard, 
your  excellent  uncle.  To  the  two 
others  I  have  received  no  answer ;  had 
they  reached  your  hand,  you  could  not 
have  neglected  me,  so  I  flatter  myself; 
YOL.  III.  L  and 
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and  I  must  believe  they  miscarried.  To 
obviate  all  possibility  of  a  like  fate  be- 
falling this,  I  have  engaged  Mr.  Tracy, 
who  is  on  a  tour  to  Boston,  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  one  well  entitled  to  your  con- 
fidence,  to  take  a  trip  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  deliver  it  into  your  own  hand. 
The  manner  of  your  late  uncle's  failure 
you  know ;  and  also  the  arrangement  he 
made  with  the  gentleman  to  whom  his 
estate  was  consigned.  In  those  letters 
I  forwarded  you  were  enclosed  drafts  on 
a  bank  in  Boston,  to  the  amount  of  four 
hundred  dollars,  two  hundred  in  each 
letter.  The  money  I  conjured  you,  in 
the  name  of  our  friendship,  to  receive, 
and  entreated  you  to  come  to  Savannah, 
and  consider  my  home  as  your  own. 
But  when  I  received  no  answer,  I  some* 
times  feared  you  were  offended  at  the 
liberty  I  had  taken.  I  knew  your  in- 
dependence of  spirit ;  I  knew  from  ex- 
perience how  mortifying  are  pecuniary 
obligations  to  a  mind  of  nice  and  deli- 

eate 
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cate  honour;  and  I  thought  the  most 
acceptable  services  I  could  render  you— « 
and  I  owe  you  all  I  can  perfortn — would 
be  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
treat of  Cox,  and  the  security  of  the  vast 
debt  he  owed  your  late  uncle's  estata 

"  All  my  efforts  were,  however,  for  a 
long  time  unavailing;  but  a  few  weeks 
since  I  heard  of  him,  and  that  he  was 
at  New  Orleans.  I  hastened  to  Charles- 
ton, and  consulting  with  your  agent 
there,  we  dispatched  a  trusty  person  to 
ferret  out  the  villain,  if  he  were  above 
ground.  The  man  we  employed  has- 
tened to  New  Orleans,  and,  the  goddess 
of  chance  being  propitious  for  once  to 
honest  men,  he  found  Cox  at  a  gaming- 
table, where,  by  an  extraordinary  run  of 
luck,  he  was  literally  *  lording  it  over  a 
heap  of  massy'  gold;  and  he  satisfied 
your  whole  demand  without  grumbling, 
but  even  with  exultation,  saying — *  That 
he  liked  at  times  to  clear  scores  with  the 
devil,  by  an  act  of  honesty.'    And  thus 

L  3  your 
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your  fwtune  is  now  once  more  at  your 
command.  I  need  not  say  how  much  I 
rejoice  at  this — how  much  I  want  to  see 
you-^nor  with  what  unfeigned  congra- 
tulations  you  will  be  welooncied  back  to 
our  section  of  the  country.  Do  come 
immediately ;  your  presence  is  necessar)' 
on  account  of  our  own  interest,  and  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  your 
friends.  Your  agent  writes,  and  there- 
fore it  is  needless  for  me  to  detail  those 
particulars  which  must,  with  your,  be- 
nevolent feelings^  induce  you  to.  visit 
Charleston  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 
I  shall  wait  here  till  the  twenty-fifth  of 
September,  in  expectation  of  embracing 
you. 

''  Zemira  is  well,  and  I  am  the  father 
of  a  fine  boy :  we  call  him  Sidney  Ro- 
raelee. 

**  Yours,  for  ever, 

"  C.  Stuabt." 


The 
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The  other  letter  was  from  H.  How- 
ard, esquire,  and  ran  thus : — 


**  Charleston^  S.  C.  AugtLSt,  21, 18 — . 
Mr.  Romelee. 

**  SIR, 

"  We  have  traced  Cox  to  New 
Orleans,  and  recovered  the  money.  It 
is  aU  safe  in  my  hands,  waiting  the  dis- 
posal you  shall  order.  I  hope  it  will  be 
convenient  for  you  to  come  here  imme- 
diately; indeed,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  you  intend  to  redeem  the  estate 
of  your  late  uncle.  Dunbar  was  a  good 
man;  but  he  has  transferred  the  pro- 
perty to  another,  subject,  however,  to 
the  articles  of  redemption  he  entered 
into  with  your  uncle.  The  man  who  is 
now  in  possession,  is  one  of  those  cruel, 
unfeeling  wretches,  whose  actions  are  a 
libel  on  the  name  of  man.  Beneath  his 
iron  sway,  your  uncle's  servants  are 
groaning  worse  than  the  Israelites  did 

L  8  in 
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in  Egypt.    They  are  looking  for  you  as 
their  Moses,  and  I  need  say  no  more. 
Your  heart  is  their  guarantee  of  release 
from  their  rigorous  bondage.     Should  I 
recount    the  cruelty  of   this   monster, 
your  blood   would  chill;    come,    then, 
and  fulfil  the  anxious  desire  of  yourkte 
uncle,  and  gratify  the  wishes  of  your 
numerous  friends  here,  by  fixing  your 
residence  among  us.    To  judge  by  the 
anxiety  now  expressed  for  you,  th«:e  is 
not  a  man  of  respectability  in  the  city, 
who  would  not  be  haippy  to  serve  you; 
and  though  a  part  of  tliis  extraordinaiy 
civility  may  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to 
the  recovery  of  your  fortune,  yet  you 
are,  independently  of  that  consideration, 
very  highly  prized  by  your  acquaint 
ance,  and  you  have  one  such  faithful 
Aiend  as  but  few  men  ever  obtadn.    I 
allude  to  Charles  Stuart    He  lias  been 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  serve 
you ;  it  was  by  his  efforts  that  Cox  wa$ 
finally  discovered,  and  all  the  expenee 

has 
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has  been  borne  by  him,  as  he  would  nei- 
ther allow  me  to  contribute,  nor  will  he 
receive  any  repayment  from  the  money 
he  has  thus  recovered.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
tried  friend ;  and  long  may  you  both  en- 
joy the  prosperity  you  equally  deserve ! 
"  With  the  most  profound  respect,  I 
am,  "  SIR, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  Henry  Howard." 

"  P.  S. — ^You  must  be  here  before  the 
twenty- fifth  of  September,  or  the  bond 
will  be  forfeited,  the  year  expiring  at 
that  time;  and  the  fellow  now  in  pos- 
session, being  loth  to  relinquish  his  bar- 
gain, he  will  take  every  advantage  pos^ 
sible.  The  delay  of  one  day  beyond  the 
stipulated  time  will  bar  your  claim  for 
ever. 

«  H.  H." 


Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  intelligence 

L  4  that 
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that  decided  our  hero  instantly  to  visit 
Charleston.  He  thought  it  not  best  to 
communicate  the  particulars  to  Susan  or 
his  friends,  until  after  he  had,  from  ac- 
-tual  inspection,  adopted  some  plan  of 
conduct  If  the  servants  were  thus 
miserable,  he  should,  at  all  events,  re- 
deem the  estate,  but  to  say  so  would 
cause  his  mother  unceasing  anxiety  du- 
ring his  absence ;  she  would  anticipate 
his  own  removal  to  the  south ;  and  he 
knew  too  well  how  highly  he  was  prized 
at  home,  to  think  they  would  wilhngly 
resign  him.  He  would  not  thus  trou- 
ble them,  unless  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  it  might  be,  some  other  arrangement 
would,  on  his  reaching  Charleston,  ap- 
pear more  fitting:  and  when  all  per- 
plexity and  uncerfaunty  respecting  his 
affairs  was  over,  he  would  write  or  re- 
turn; and  his  friends,  finding  matters 
actually  settled,  would  acquiesce,  espe- 
cially when  they  found  how  liberally  he 
was  enabled  to  provide  for  them. 

On 
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On  his  arrival  at  the  city,  he  found 
Stuart  waiting  to  welcome  him,  and  thfe 
pleasure   of  embradng  that  estimable 
friend,  and  meeting  his  former  acquain- 
tances, was  as  exquisite  as  sincere;  and 
yet  the  meeting  with  the  servants  of  his 
late  uncle  was  far  more  touching  to  his 
heart.     When  he  arrived  at  the  planta- 
tion, they  crowded  around   him,    and 
their  tears,  exclamations,  and  almost- 
frantic  gestures,  formed  a  picture  of  wild 
joy,  that  cannot  be  intelligibly  described. 
To  be  understood,  it  must  have  been 
beheld:   and  an  examination   of  their 
condition  determined  him  at  once  to  re- 
deem the  estate.    The  wretch  who  had 
purchased  it,  under  an  impression  Sid- 
ney would  never  return,  was  highly  en- 
raged; but  after  much  altercation,  and 
the  interference  of  many  friends,  he  was 
at  last  brought  to  terms,  and  every  thing 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  Sidney  and 
the  servants,  at  least.     Their  counte- 
nances and  manners  underwent  a  com- 

L  5  plete 
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plete  transformation,  when  they  found 
he  was  again  their  own  massa.  Their 
tears  were  literally  turned  to  songs,  and 
their  groans  to  such  loud  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, as  made  the  whole  neighbourhood 
ring.  Cato^  in  particular,  justified  Sid- 
ney's encomiums  on  the  tone  of  his 
lungs ;  at  the  sight  of  his  young  massa, 
he  would  laugh  so  obstreperously,  that 
he  incurred  some  serious  reproofs ;  and 
the  servants  reported,  he  was  heard,  the 
night  after  the  articles  concerning  the 
estate  were  settled,  to  laugh  in  his  sleep, 
if  he  slept,  nearly  the  whole  night. 

After  all  arrangen^ents  were  com- 
pleted, Sidney  wrote  to  Susan  and  his 
mother,  detailing  the  particulars  with 
exactness^  but  dwelling  most  minutely 
on  the  situation  of  the  slaves^  and  the 
events  which  had  made  his  repurchase 
of  his  uncle's  estate  necessary — indeed 
indispensable.  lie  also  entreated  Susan 
to  be  in  readiness  to  give  him  her  hand, 
inamediately  on  his  return^  which  would 

be 
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be  in  a  few  weeks.    To  his  mothelr  he 
sent  two  hundred  dollars,  to  procure  the  • 
children  apparel  for  his  bridal  soleinnity. 
Why  these  letters  were  never  received, 
will  be  explained  hereafter.     He  did 
not,  in  either  of  the  letters,  directly  men-* 
tion  that  he  designed  residing  at  the 
south ;  but  he  hoped,  from  the  tenor  of 
his  remarks,  ih^y  would  infer  it;  and 
that  when  reflecting,  as  they  must  do, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  his 
servants,  and  would  conduce  to  his  in- 
terest, their  scruples  might  be  overcome. 
He  found,  indeed,  the  measure  more 
congenial  with  his  own  feelings  than  he 
bad  imagined,  while  residing  in  New 
Hampshire,  it  ever  would  be.     But  it 
was  in  Charleston  his  habits  had  been 
formed,  opinions  imbibed,  and  friends 
selected ;  and  though  he  had  yielded  to 
necessity   with  philosophical   firmness, 
and  had  laboured  with  his  hands  with« 
out  much  repining,  yet  but  few  volup- 
tarily  subject  themselves  to  the  penalty 
^  >  Li  6  of 
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of  Adam;  and  I  confess  my  hero  fdf 
very  willing  to  lay   down   the  spade, 
when  he  found  to  dig  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary.   The  inhabitants  of  Charleston 
have  always  been  distinguished  for  tbeir 
urbanity  and  hospitality,  and  their  city 
as  a  pleasant  place  of  residence ;  and  in 
the  first  circles,  in  which  our  hero  moved, 
and  now  found  himself  flatteringly  ca- 
ressed, there  was  that  union  of  intelli- 
gence, politeness,  and  refinement,  which 
constitutes  the  charm  of  social  inter- 
course, and  which  was  so  congenial  to 
his  taste.    It  was  true,  his  fondest  affec- 
tions were  centered  in  New  Hampshire ; 
but  he  thought  if  Susan  would  consent 
to  accompany  him  to  Charleston,  and 
perhaps  some  of  his  own  family  also,  he 
then  should  enjoy  independence,  and 
the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  elegant 
society,  combined  with  that  dear  domes- 
tic bliss  which  makes  the  heart's  best, 
tnjest  felicity.     He  thought,  too,  that 
such  was  the  happiness  his  father's  pre- 
dictions 
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dictions  had  indicated ;  and  he  renewed 
with  eagerness  his  acquaintance  with 
many  excellent  families,  who  he  knew 
were  worthy  his  confidence,  and  to  whom 
he  anticipated,  with  proud  delight,  the 
introduction  of  his  lovely  and  beloved 
bride :  and  many  si,  dream  of  future  hap- 
piness floated  round  his  pillow  by  night, 
9nd  brightened  his  smiles  by  day. 

At  length  he  was  ready  to  begin  his 
bonieward  journey,  or  rather  to  visit  the 
home  of  his  friends ;  his  own  he  consi- 
dered already  settled  at  the  south.  The 
night  before  his  departure,  two  letters, 
post-marked  Northwood,  were  handed 
him :  he  recognised  the  writing  of  Su- 
san, and  instantly  opened  hers,  smiling 
as  he  did  so,  while  anticipating  the 
sweet  congratulation's  on  his  prosperity 
it  must  contain.  But  judge  of  his  con- 
sternation when  reading  as  follows :— * 


"  SIR, 
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"  SIR, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter, 
tod  am  gldd  of  your  good  fortune;  but  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you,  our  oor- 
respondence  must  be  at  an  end.  I  know 
you  will  want  me  to  reside  ait  the  south; 
but  to  go  there  and  be  a*  paMiaker  in  the 
sin  of  slavery,  is  what  I  will  not  da 
You  can  doubtless  find,  in  Charleston, 
some  fair  lady  more  worthy  your  love, 
and  more  congenial  to  your  manner  of 
life  than  my  educiition  and  principles 
would  permit  me  to  be.  You  need  not 
write,  for  my  resolution  is  taken.  Fare- 
well ! 

"  S.  Redington." 


Sidney  gazed  wildly  on  the  paper- 
re-read  it — tore  it  in  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  crushed  it  beneath  his  feet;  and 
then,  pale,  and  trembling  with  conten- 
ding passions,  he  sat  down  to  peruse  the 
other  letter.    It  was  fix)m  his  mother, 

and 
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and  briefly  said,  she  rejoiced  he  had  re-J 
covered  his  estate,  and  thought  b^t,  all 
things  considered,  he  should  reside  at 
the  south.  The  boys  had  found  they 
could  manage  the  farm,  and  he  had  too 
much  money  to  want  to  work,  &;c.  &cc. 
and  finally,  she  added,  that  George 
Cranfield  was  very  attentive  to  Susan, 
and  it  was  thought  they  would  soon  be 
married.  Such  a  confirmation  of  Su* 
san's  perfidy  he  could  scarcely  support. 
He  was  nearly  frantic  with  rage,  jea^ 
lousy,  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance ;  but 
when  his  angry  passions,  by  exhausting 
his  strength,  had  partly  subsided,  the 
recollection  of  his  love,  the  thought  of 
her  tenderness,  now  no  more  to  be  che* 
rished,  overcame  him,  and  he  wept  like 
an  infant.  The  disappointment  of  his 
wishes  concerning  Zemira  was  mothing 
like  this.  Then  he  never  received  as* 
surance ;  now  he  had  indulged  the  con 
fidence  of  reciprocate^  afiection.  He 
had  thought  of  Susan  as  hiis  wife ;  he 

had 
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had  associated  her  idea  with  every  plan 
of  earthly  happiness ;  he  had  even  hoped 
her  piety  would,  like  the  pure-falling 
tears  of  an  angel's  tenderness,  blot  out 
his  transgressions,  and  her  example 
strengthen  his  weak  faith,  and  guide  his 
erring  steps  in  the  way  to  eternal  life. 
She  had  disappointed,  cruelly  disap- 
pointed, deceived — betrayed  him.  She 
had  not  only  destroyed  his  hopes  of  hap- 
piness, but  his  confidence  in  human 
virtue,  for  could  he  ever  expect  to  find 
more  seeming  purity,  sincerity,  or 
piety,  than  she  had  exhibited,  when 
'*  all  was  false  and  hollow  ?" 

How  he  cursed  the  fickle,  faithless, 
cruel  sex,  and  vowed  never  again  to 
trust  their  smiles,  or  seek  happiness 
from  their  affection.  He  would  not  re- 
turn to  Northwood ;  and  to  remain  at 
Charleston  would  inevitably  subject  him 
to*  the  humiliation  of  having  his  disap- 
pointment made  public,  as  he  had  open- 
ly revealed  his  engagements,  and  in- 
deed 
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deed  boasted  of  the  lovely,  amiable,  in- 
telligent bride  he  was  intending  to  in- 
troduce to  his  friends.  Oh,  it  was  too 
much,  now  that  the  cup  of  happiness 
was  seemingly  within  his  grasp,  thus  to 
have  it  dashed  from  his  lip.  But  he 
would  go  far,  where  no  one  knew  his 
story;  he  would  go  to  England — visit 
Frankford,  and,  plunged  in  the  whirl 
of  dissipation,  forget  his  home,  friends^ 
Susan,  every  thing!  Such  were  some 
of  his  wild  ravings.  At  length  he  be-^ 
came  more  calm;  but  then  he  could 
form  no  plan  so  likely  to  succeed  in  re^ 
storing  his  serenity,  as  a  voyage  to  Ku-^ 
rope.  He  determined  on  it,  arranged 
his  affairs,  and  took  leave  of  his  friend 
To  them  he  stated,  business  made  his 
visit  to  England  necessary ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  his  marriage  would  be  de- 
layed till  spring.  How  few  have  cou- 
rage to  tell  the  whole  truth  to  the 
world! 
Sidney  wrote  a  tender  letter  to  hia 

mother, 
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mother,  for  he  woiild  not  part  with  her 
in  anger»  though  he  felt  wounded  by 
the  indifierence  she  had  manifested  in 
hers,  concerning  his  change  of  residence, 
and  in  his  letter  he  enclosed  another  two 
hundred  dollar  note,  as  a  present  to  her- 
self. To  Susan  he  did  not  write*-he 
thought  her  conduct  merited  silent  cosh> 
tempt.  He  then  took  passage  on  board 
a  packet  bound  for  London,  and  ready 
to  sail  the  first  fair  wind.  It  soon  blew 
a  favourable  gale ;  his  baggage  was  al- 
ready on  board,  and,  followed  by  his 
faithful  Cato,  our  hero  ascended  the  ves- 
sel that  was  to  bear  him  to  a  distant  re- 
gion ;  but  be  could  no  longer  flatter 
himself  with  the  hope  of  there  finding 
felicity. 

How  the  dissolution  of  one  single  tie 
will  loosen  our  grasp  from  the  world-— 
the  disappointment  of  one  expectation 
darken  the  sun  of  our  prosperity !  But 
a  few  days  had  passed  since  Sidney 
thought  the  whole  world  smil^  upon 

him, 
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him,  for  Susan  loved  him.  Now  there 
was  "  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reve* 
rence,"  none  to  lament  his  fate,  should 
he  throw  himself  headlong  into  the  dark 
waters  beneath.  He  shuddered  as  the 
temptation  to  do  so  rushed  powerfiiUy 
on  his  mind,  almost  bearing  down  the 
instinctive  dread  of  death  implanted  in 
our  nature,  and  for  a  moment  entirely 
sweeping  away  the  mounds  of  prudence 
and  principle.  But  the  thought  of.  his 
father,  so  calm  and  happy,  came  over 
him.  He  felt  reproved  for  such  sinful 
and  vidient  indulgence  of  his  passions. 
He  knew  his  &ther  would  have  told 
him,  that  the  trials  and  temptations  of 
m^n  were  mercifully  allotted  for  the  per- 
fection of  their  virtue,  and  that  to  en- 
dure unavoidable  misfortunes  with  firm- 
ness and  resignation^  was  their  duty^ 
and  one  which,  if  they  did  perform, 
they  might  enjoy,  if  not  happiness,  oer* 
tainly  tranquillity.  He  turned  from  the 
contemplation  of  the^deep  waters,  and^ 

pacing 
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pacing  the  deck,  inquired  in  an  impa* 
tient  tone  why  they  did  not  sail?  and 
received  for  answer,  they  were  waiting 
the  arrival  of  some  articles  expected 
every  moment,  and  then  they  should 
weigh  anchor  immediately.  But  Sid- 
ney at  last  grew  weary  of  pacing  the 
deck,  and  gazing  on  the  bright  heavens 
and  dancing  waters,  and  hearmg  the 
laugh  of  the  seamen ;  these  objects  were 
all  too  placid  and  happy  to  accord  with 
the  tone  of  his  feelings,  and  he  retired 
to  his  cabin,  and  there,  seated  in  gloonny 
reflections,  he  waited  impatiently  for 
the  vessel  to  depart  W  bile  he  sat  thus, 
Cato  entered,  with  his  usual  laughing 
look,  to  say  a  man  wanted  to  speak 
with  massa. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  What  does  he  want  ?** 
inquired  Sidney,  in  a  stem  tone,  that 
for  a  moment  awed  the  smile  of  the  fa- 
vourite servant,  and  he  bowed  his  head, 
like  the  humble  slave,  while  he  an- 
swered—*" Me   don't   know    what    he 

want; 
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want ;  but  he  say  he  must  speak  wid 
massa.     He  lobk  queer." 

Look !  why,  how  does  he  look  ?" 
Oh,  he  great,  rough,  black  fellow. 
No  gentleman,  massa." 

"  I  won't  speak  with  him,  Cato.  Tell 
him  I  am  engaged." 

Cato  departed,  but  soon  returned^ 
saying — **  He  no  go  away  till  he  see 
you,  massa.  He  must  see  you,  'cause 
he  big  news  to  tell,  massa." 

**  Well,  let  him  come  then,"  said  Sid- 
ney,  roused  by  the  mention  of  intelli- 
gence. "But  then,"  thought  he,  "  there 
can  be  no  joyful  news.  I  am  at  least 
freed  from  suspense.    I  know  my  fate." 

He  sat  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  the 
door.  Cato  threw  it  open. — "  Here  be 
de  man,  massa." 

"  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Sidney,  start- 
ing up,  and  rushing  forward  with  such 
a  look  of  amazement  as  actually  frigh- 
tened his  servant. 

Cato  thought  his  master  was  angry 

with 
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with  the  man  thus  introduced ;  but  be 
was  undeceived  when  Sidney  caught  his 
hand. — "  Merrill,  my  good  friend  Mer- 
rill, can  this  be  you  ?  Where,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  did  you  come  from  ?" 

"  Why,  from  home — from  North- 
wood,  to  be  sure,**  replied  the  genuine 
Yankee,  returning  the  pressure  and 
shake  of  his  patron's  hand,  with  more 
than  lawful  interest.  **  And  I  lookasif 
I  had,  I  guess.  It's  a  pretty  long  road, 
I  call  it,  and  most  of  the  way  damation 
dusty;"  and  he  brushed  the  dust  from 
his  sleeve,  and  shook  his  hat,  as  he  seat- 
ed himself  in  a  chair  Cato  officiously 
offered — for  Cato  began  to  think,  from 
seeing  his  master  shake  hands  so  famili- 
arly with  the  stranger,  that  he  might  be 
a  gentleman. 

Sidney  sat  trembling  with  a  thousand 
anxieties ;  at  last  he  said  to  Merrill,  who 
was  still  brushing  his  clothes,  as  if  he 
had  nothing  else  to  think  of — ••  Why, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Merrill,  what  could  induce  you  to 
come  such  a  journey  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  came  to  find  you,  Mr.  Sidney 
Romelee — all  the  way  to  find  you ;  and, 
God  be  praised,  I  have  found  you,  and 
my  fatigue  is  now  nothing  at  all." 

Our  hero  could  not  inquire  why  he 
had  thus  been  sought;  an  indefinite 
feeling,  compounded  of  hope,  wonder, 
and  incredulity,  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  He  sat  like  one  in  a  stupor,  hardi- 
ly crediting  hi^  own  eyes,  or  acknowledg- 
ing the  identity  of  Merrill ;  and  then  to 
think  he  had  made  the  journey  solely  to 
see  him. 

Merrill  broke  the  silence. — "  Well, 
now  I  'spose  you'd  like  to  hear  about 
your  folks ;  and  they  are  all  pretty  well, 
only  very  moloncholy.'* 

^*  And  what  should  make  them  me- 
lancholy ?" 

"  Oh,  because  they  think  you  an't 
a  coming  home." 

"  Did  they  send  you  after  me  ?" 

"  Oh, 
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•*  Oh,  no,  sir,  no— they  didn't  know  I 
was  coming,  nor  any  body  else  for  that 
matter,  only  my  wife  and  brother  Lu- 
ther." 

**  And  what  do  you  want  with  me?" 
asked  Sidney,  beginning  to  doubt  the 
sanity  of  the  farmer. 

**  Why,  it's  a  long  story,  the  reasons 
that  made  me  come ;  but  I'll  tell  you  all, 
only  I  should  like  to  ax  you  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  have  you  answer  'em  right  up 
and  down." 

**  WelU  ask ;  I'll  answer  as  many  as 
you  please." 

"  Did  you  ever  write  to  your  mother 
and  Susan  that  you  wan't  coming  home, 
and  didn't  intend  to  marry  her  ?" 

*'  No,  never  to  Susan ;  I  wrote  to  my 
mother  I  should  not  return,  but  it  is 
only  four  days  since,  and  the  letter  has 
not  yet  reached  her." 

**  Ah  !  there  it  is  now — just  as  we 
thought !  But  did  you  write  to  them 
that  you  had  got  back  all  your  money, 

and 
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and  was  coming  horiie  to  be  married, 
and  in  your  mother's  letter  send  some 
money  to  buy  fine  things  ?'* 

"Yes.'' 

"  Well,  now  rU  tell  you  all  about  it" 

He  then  related  what  the  reader  al- 
ready knows;  the  arrival  of  those  cruel 
letters,  the  consternation  ^hey  caused, 
and  the  conjectures  they  excited;  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  narrate — I  would 
give  it  in  his  own  language,  but  fear  the 
reader  would  feel  something  of  Sidney's 
impatience— that  his  brother  Luther, 
who  was  a  clerk  of  Skinner's,  had  seen 
him,  instead  of  putting  the  letters  of 
Mrs.  Bomelee,  doctor  Perkins,  and 
George  Cranfield,  into  the  mail  bag,  de« 
posit  them  in  his  desk ;  and  afterwards 
saw  him  write  and  superscribe  some  let- 
ters to  Sidney  Romelee.  The  lad,  who,  his 
brother  affirmed,  was  a  hawk-eyed  chap, 
suspected  foul  play,  and  watched  till  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
keyrand  then,  on  searching  the  desk,  he 

VOL.  III.  M  found 


found  those  he  bad  mistrusted  were 
there,  and  two  others  from  Sidney,  ^ 
rected  to  his  mother  and  Susan.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  story  shall  be  given 
in  his  own  words. 

**  And  in  them  letters  was  all  about 
your  good  fortune,  and  then  Luther 
knew  the  whole  trick;  and  be  took  the 
letters,  and  soon  as  Skinner  was  gone 
to  bed,  he  came  posting  right  strait  up 
to  my  house,  and  called  my  wife  and 
me  both  out  of  bed,  and  told  us  the 
whole  affair.  And  when  we'd  read  the 
letters,  we  knew  Skinner  had  kept  back 
the  right  ones,  and  forged  others,  oo 
purpose  to  keep  you  away ;  he  always 
hated  you,  ever  since  you  helped  me  80 
much;  and  there  was  your  mother  al- 
most crazy,  and  Susan,  poor  girt,  sick  and 
like  to  die."* 

'*  Die  !**  exclaimed  Sidn^,  starting 
up,  while  his  face  was  white  as  marUe, 
and  his  knees  smote  together; 

^'  No^  no^"  replied  the  fermer,  «Qg^, 

Aaghtened 
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frightened  at  the  lover's  agitation ;  ^*  no, 
she  won't  die,  I  don't  think ;  but  slie's 
some  sick  with  a  fever*  But  shell  be 
well  again  as  soon  as  ever  she  sees  you.** 

There  was  that  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  honest  man's  speech,  that  sent  the 
warm  blood  through  Sidney's  heart,  with 
such  a  gush  of  tenderness,  that  hardly 
able  to  support  the  tide  of  hope  rushing 
thus  at  once  upon  his  mind,  he  sank  into 
his  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he 
again  looked  at  Merrill,  who  was  watch-^ 
ing  him  anxiously,  and  said,  in  a  low 
tone—"  Go  on — ^go  on ;  I  can  hear  you. 
You  concluded  to  come  after  me." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  did.  We  talked  the 
matter  all  over  and  over,  and  my  wife 
said  something  must  sartinly  be  done. 
And  if  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  post-office. 
Skinner  would  destroy  it ;  and  if  I  car- 
ried it  to  some  other  one,  it  might  mis- 
carry,  or  you  m%ht  be  sick,  as  Susan 


was." 
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Sidney  groaned. 

^  Oh,  she'll  live,  Mn  Sidney  Rome- 
lee.  It  can't  be,  as  my  wife  said,  but 
that  this  villany  is  all  brought  to  light 
to  make  you  happy ;  and  so  I  concluded 
to  start  right  off.  We  didn't  like  to 
tell  of  the  matter  till  I'd  got  you  home, 
and  then  we  thought  Skinner  would 
feel  pretty  blue.  And  I  happened  to 
have  fifty  dollars,  that  I'd  just  sold  some 
cattle  for  that  very  day :  it  seemed 
like  a  Providence;  and  Luther  made 
me  take  six  dollars  of  him,  'cause  he  said 
you  gave  him  so  much,  about  a  squirrel 
hunt,  and  he  never  forgot  it.  I  didn't 
like  to  take  it,  for  it  was  all  the  money 
he  had,  and  he'd  been  saving  it  a  long 
time ;  but  I  thought  I  might  be  sick  on 
the  way.  My  wife  was  a  little  afraid  I 
should  get  into  trouble,  and  she  warned 
me  to  keep  clear  of  disputes,  for  she  bad 
heard  your  gentlemen  here  made  no 
more  of  killing  a  mw  in  a  duel,  than 
^e  would  of  killing  a  chicken  for  din- 
ner. 
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ner.  Howsomever^  I  told  her  not  to 
fear;  I  guessed  I  knew  how  to  shoot 
as  well  as  the  best  of  'em ;  and  I  started 
on  foot,  for  I  thought  folks  would  won- 
der if  I  took  the  stage ;  but  I  rode  in 
the  stage  most  of  the  way,  only  when  I 
was  too  tired;  and  I  got  here  at  last, 
"Safe  and  sound,  but  black  and  dirty 
enough.**  . 

**  How  did  you  learn  where  I  was  ?" 
inquired  Sidney,  who  felt  a  restless  anx- 
iety to  learn  every  particular. 

*'  Oh,  when  I  got  to  the  hotel,  I  spoke 
to  the  landlord,  and  he  sent  a  man  where 
you  used  to  lodge;  for  I  felt  a  little 
queer,  in  such  a  fine  city,  about  going 
out  till  I  had  taken  off  my  beard,  and 
brushed  up  a  little;  but  just  as  I  was 
beginning,  in  came  the  fellow,  to  say 
you  had  gone  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
so  I  got  him  to  come  down  and  show 
me  the  ship  pretty  plaguy  quick.  I 
was  afraid  you  would  be  off  to  sea.** 

''  And  what  would  you  have  done, 

H  8  had 
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liad  the  vessel  been  attuaily  saXSang 
away  ?"  inquired  Sidney,  half  kiigbing, 
while  he  antidpafed  what  would  have 
been  the  honest  fellow's  distress. 

**  What!"  repeated  Merrill^  opening 
his  eyes  with  a  wide  stare^  at  the  propO' 
sal  of  a  dilemma  he  had  made  no  provi- 
sion to  obviate.  "  What!  — why— I 
suppose  you  must  have  gone.  I  am  no 
Peter,  to  walk  on  the  water;  I  havn't 
faith  enough  for  that.  But  I  had  enbugfi 
to  think  I  should  find  you  on  the  land.*" 

*'  And  we  will  be  on  the  land  soon/' 
replied  Sidney^  rising*  ^  Cato,  see  my 
baggage  unloaded,  and  sent  back  to  the 
hotel.  I  am  not  going  to  sea,  Cato : 
you  are  glad,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  massa,  me  berry  glad  you 
stay  in  de  land  ob  liberty,"  replied  Cab), 
grinning  with  joy  as  he  set  about  exe- 
cuting his  master's  orders. 

Sidney  then,  after  arranging  matters 
with  the  captain,  left  the  vessel,  with 
feelings  at  his  heart  very  unlike  those 
*     •  with 
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with  which  be  had  entered  it,  and  ao 
oompanied  by  Merrill,  proceeded  to  his 
lodgings  in  the  city.  There  was  a  ming^ 
ling  of  many  emotions  in  the  mind  of 
our  hero;  biit  hope,  sweet  love^^whis* 
pering  hope,  predominated;  and  while 
the  recollection  of  Susan's  danger  made 
him  hurry  his  departure  for  Northwood, 
he  had  caught  a  portion  of  the  faith  of 
Mr&  Merrill,  and  could  not  believe  he 
was  now  to  be  mocked  with  the  phan^ 
torn  of  happiness.  He  made  Merrill 
relate  minutely  ever  particular  he  had 
beard  concerning  Susan's  illness;  it 
was,  by  the  blunt  farmer,  ascribed  en- 
tirely to  pure,  pure  love;  and  Sidney 
very  complacently  listened  to  his  opinion 
on  the  nature  of  her  malady ;  and  though 
pitying  her,  and  cursing  Skinner,  yet  he 
tdt,  were  all  things  once  more  happily 
settled,  he  should,  from  the  trials  he 
had  endured,  find  his  felicity  more  per- 
fiBct.^**  And  this,"  thought  he,  "is  the 
true  art  of  being  happy ;  to  be  able  to 

M  4  extract 
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extract  good  from  ievil,  and  traee  the 
-bow  of  mercy  still  resting  on  the  darkest 
doud  that  dims  our  hcmzon." 
-  Early  on  the  following  morning  they 
left  the  city.  Merrill  said  he  should 
raly  like  to  stay  a  few  days,  and  look 
about  the  country ;  he  thought  the  jdaoe, 
and  the  people  too,  looked  pretty  smart, 
teuch  better,  and  more  civil  than  he  ex- 
))ected,  and  he  raly  liked  them  both 
Very  well  Sidney  thought  he  had  bet- 
ter stay  a  week,  and  rest  himself  and 
then  follow  in  the  stage;  but  Menill 
Would  not  see  his  friend  depart  without 
htm.  Besides,  he  said,  he  must  be  at 
home;  he  feared  his  wife  would  work 
too  hard,  and  women  had  never  ought 
to  do  any  thing  out  of  doors ;  and  then 
be  wanted  to  see  the  bhw-up  of  Skin- 
ner;  and  much  he  anticipated  the  ex« 
posing  of  that  consummate  villain. 
'  The  travellers  never  halted,  except 
with  the  stage,  Sidney  being  too  anxious 
to  reach  home  to  think  of  fatigue.    As 

for 
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for  Merrill,  in  accompUsbingso  happily 
the  object  g£  his  journey,  he  had  entire- 
ly freed  his  mind  from  care,  and  he  slept 
as  comfortably,  and  snored  as  soundly— 
except  when  receiving  a  kick  from  some 
fellow-traveller,  who  doubtless  envied 
him  his  somnolency — in  the  stage,  as  he 
ever  did  in  his  own  quiet  dwelling.  On 
the  way,  our  hero,  while  meditating 
what  method  would  most  unequivocally 
detect  the  guilt  of  Skinner,  recdlected 
the  bank  notes  enclosed  in  those  letters 
he  had  sent  to  his  mother.  These  notes 
the  merchant  would  undoubtedly  offer 
at  the  bank  on  which  they  were  drawn^ 
to  be  exchanged ;  and  Sidney  determin-^ 
ed  to  call  there,  and  leave  a  description, 
that  would  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
person  presenting  them*  Accordingly^ 
on  bis  arrival  at  Boston,  which  was 
without  accident  of  any  kind,  he  went 
direcdy  to  the  Su£^k  Bank,  and  des- 
cribing the  notes,  inquired  if  they  had 
been  {nesented. 

M  5  The 
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The  cashier  replied  ia  the  affirmati?^ 
adding — '*  They  were  presented  here, 
dr,  about  half  an  hour  ago.'' 
.    '^  How  unlucky !"    interrupted  Sid- 
ney. 

*^  Not  at  all|  sir ;  they  were  not  chan- 
ged. I  was  engaged^  and  the  gentle- 
man proposed  caUed  again  after  dinner, 
or  in  about  two  hours.  You  can  procure 
a  warrant  and  officer  if  you  think  pro- 
per, and  be  here  at  that  time."* 

Sidney  made  farther  ioquiries,  and 
became  convinced  the  person  presenting 
the  notes  was  no  other  than  Skinner 
himself;  and  Merrill  was  so  overjoyed 
at  the  near  prospect  of  bhtving  him  t<p, 
he  could  scarcely  eat  his  dinner.  Every 
thing  was  arranged,  and  the  proper  offi* 
per,  with  Sidney  and  Merrill,  were  sta- 
tioned in  an  inner  apartment.  Present- 
ly they  heard  sopie  persojn  eiiter  the 
counting-room;  did  in  the  next  mo- 
metit  Sidi]^y  reco^ised  the  .voice  of 

•  •  • 
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Skinner^  speaking  in  his  most  insinu- 
ating tone. 

"  There/*  whispered  Merrill,  laying 
his  haind  on  Sidney's  shoulder,  "  there> 
just  so  palavering  the  rascal  spoke  when 
he  flattered  me  to  give  him  the  mort- 
gage of  my  &rm.  Td  rather  hear  a  man 
speak  as  loud  as  thunder." 

The  cashier  naade  some  inquiries  re- 
lative to  the  manner  in  which  he  ob-^ 
tained  the  notes ;  and  Skinner  answered, 
they  were  a  present  to  him  from  a  bro- 
thcor  residing  in  New  Orieans. 

That  may  be,"  replied  the  cashier, 

but  here  is  a  gentleman  claims  these 
notes  as  his  property." 
'  Skinner  started  quickly  round  as  tb^ 
triumvirate  advanced  from  their  hiding- 
place.  Had  he  beheld  the  Gorgons,  ha 
could  not  have  appeared  more  like  ^ 
statue  of  stone  than  when  his  eyes  met 
those  of  our  hero.  The  officer  instantly 
arrested  him,  and  told  him  he  must  go 
before  the  ma^trate  to  be  examined, 
,  ■  M  6  Sidney's 
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^  Sidney's  heart  beat  quick  to  hen  from 
Susan,  but  he  oould  not  bring  his  tongae 
to  make  the  inquiry  c^  Skinner,  so  much 
he  detested  him.  As  for  the  prisoner, 
tie  maintained  a  dogged  silence;  na 
would  he  deign  a  reply  to  a  single  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  magistrate. 

Sidney  identified  the  notes,  and  his 
iknA  Merrill's  testimony  were  suffident 
to  establish  a  conviction  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt  in  the  minds  of  all  present ;  and 
the  magistrate  brdei^  Skinner  to  re- 
cognise in  the  aito  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  he  must  stand  conamitted  for 
Anther  trial. 

'^  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time  since 
entering  the  ccHirt,  that  the  culprit  ap- 
peal^ to  feel  a  sense  of  his  situation; 
His  countenance  underw^it  severil 
changiBS,  but  finaUy  a  deadly  paleness 
overspread  it,  and  his  Voice  tretnbled  as 
he  satd-«^^*  I  am  guilty,  Icdnfess  it ;  but 
I  was  not  prompted  by  the  desire  x^ 
^in.    It  was  envy  and  revenge  against 

you, 
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you,  Mr.  Rotnielee,  I  knew  you  were 
bdoved  by  Miss  Redington ;  I  loved 
her  myself/  and  I  intercepted  tberletters 
to  prevent  your  union.  They  contained 
money— this  I  was  obliged  to  keep  or 
4e8troy.  I  brought  it  here»  and  now  I 
am  detected.  But  you,  sir^  will  su£fer 
as  well  I.  If  I  must  lose  my  liberty, 
you  have  lost  your  love ;  for  Susan  Red* 
jngton  is  dead." 

!  *'  Dead !  is  she  dead  ?"  exclaimed 
Merrill ;  "  is  she  dead  ?'* 

**  Yes,  she  died  the  day  before  I  left 
hpnie.** 

^  Oh,  God  !*'  said  Sidney,  in  a  voice 
that  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  as 
gasping  for  breath  he  leaned  against  a 
table  for  support ;  **  oh,  why  did  I  not 
reach  home  sooner!  Skinner,  it  wds 
you  that  destroyed  her,  and  your  soul 
will  answer  if 

'<  111  risk  that,**  replied  the  viUain, 
:with  an  insulting  laugh.    ^  I  am  glad 

she 
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ehe  is  dead.  She  was  not  for  mev  and  I 
togoice  she  can  never  be  yours." 
'  •*  Wretch  I"  vodferated  Sidney,  sdz- 
ing  Skinner  by  the  cQUar,  and  shaking 
faim  as  if  he  bad  been  a  rag»  **  wretch ! 
yon  have  murdered  her»  and  I  am  tempt- 
ed to  dash  you  to  atoms  P 

**  Hurl  him  to  the  devil,  Sidney  r 
cried  MerriU,  fiercely,  **  where  he  should 
have  been  years  ago.  I  wish  I  had  hold 
of  hun." 

The  magistrate  and  by-standers  were 
obliged  to  rescue  Skinner,  or  Sidney,  in 
the  wrath  of  his  roused  spirit,  might 
have  fulfilled  the  bidding  of  bis  fidtbfiil 
Merrill,  who  would  indeed  have  gladly 
lent  him  a  hand  to  aveng^  the  wrongs 
the  unfeeling  monster  had  inflicted. 

Afisr  they  were  separated*  Skinner 
g|^  oontinued  his  taunts,  till  Sidney  was 
forced  fiom  the  room,  and  mi{qx>rted  by 
tho$0  who  saw  md  pitied  his  emotion, 
conveyed  to  his  lod^ga.  There  be 
pilased  the  night  in  a  kind  of  sullen  apa- 
thy, 
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thy,  refusing  all  refreshment,  and  only 
replying  to  the  inquiries  of  Merrill  by  a 
motion  of  his  hand  or  a  monosyllable- 
The  next  morning,  .though  scarcely  able 
to  sit  up,  he  resolved  to  proceed,  seem- 
ing to  imagine,  if  he  could  only  reach 
Northwood,  he  should  see  Susan  again. 
Merrill  drew  many  a  sigh  during 
their  ride,  and  wore  a  most  dolorous 
expression  of  countenance,  which  did 
not  become  his  visage  at  all ;  and  all  he 
could  say,  which  he  thought  would  be 
acceptable  to  his  patron,  was,  that  "thijj 
was  a  world  of  trouble,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  prepare  fot  a 
better.  For  his  part,  the  only  comfort 
he  had  was,  that  Skinner  would  sartinlff 
go  to  the  state*s  prison."  But  there  vmk 
no  comfort  for  Sidney,  and  he  continued 
sunk  in  the  deepest  dejection,  and 
scarcely  spoke  from  the  time  he  left 
Boston  till  the  stage  stopped  at  the  welk 
known  tavern  of  landlord  Holmes. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new. 
And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears; 

The  rose  is  sweetest  wet  with  morning  dew. 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Doctor  Perkins  was  half  redining 
on  his  horse  before  the  door  of  the  ta* 
vem,  as  the  stage  drew  up,  and  con- 
versing with  the  landlord,  who  held  his 
horse's  bridle,  as  fearful  the  man  of 
physic  would  depart  before  answering 
all  the  inquiries  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  him.  The  most  important 
were  those  a  physician  is  always  bound 
to  answer— -questions  relative  to  his  pa- 
tients; and  Perkins  had  been  of  late 
more  strictly  catechised  than  usual,  a$ 
every  person,  who  ever  heard  of  Miss 

Redington, 
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Redington/  appeared  interested  in  her 
fate. 

The  penetrating  reader  has  doubtless 
surmised,  the  tender-hearted  one  must 
have  hoped,  that  the  story  of  her  death 
was  a  sheer  fabrication  of  Skinn^'s  to 
torment  his  rival.  She  was  still  living, 
and  Perkins,  to  the  inquiries  c^  the 
landlord,  stated  he  had  some  hope, 
though  but  very  faint,  of  her  recovery* 
— -'*  I  left  her  early  this  moming,''^  con* 
tinned  he,  '*  with  my  wife  to  watch  and 
tend  her  till  my  return,  and  I  must  has- 
ten to  see  her." 

'*  What  a  cruel-hearted  fellow  that 
young  Romelee  is,''  said  Boniface,  still 
holding  fast  the  bridle,  *'  to  leave  such 
a  sweet  lady,  and  so  in  love  with,  him 
too !  Don't  you  think  he'll  never  come 
back?" 

^  How  can  I  tell  ?"  said  Perkins,  pee- 
vishly, and  striving  to  free  the  rein  from 
the  landlord's  grasp,  that  he  might  not 
listen  to  further  invectives  against  Sid» 

ney. 
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ncy,  wkom  he  could  not .  juatify,  and 
yet  to  hear  him  condemned,  alwsjs 
went  to  his  heart»~-^  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  his  going'  away  8a»  and 
he  may  return  as  unexpectedly.  And 
there — by  Jupit^ !  there  he  is  noiir  T 

••  Who?— where?"  4xied  the landknd, 
jumping  round  as  briskly  as  the  weight 
of  nearly  hidf  a  ton  of  flesh  would  allow. 

^  Why,  Sidney,  Sidney  Romelee! 
Heaven,  I  thank  thee !  and  the  next 
moment  he  had  vaulted  from  his  liorse, 
Mid  was- grasping  the  hands  -of  hii 
friend  !  Sidney  returned  the  pressure^ 
but  his  wo-begone  countenance  suffid- 
mtly  testified  to  bis  beartf s  sorrow ;  yet 
Perkins  did  not  notice  it  while  loudly 
«:clainfungw.«*;Qh,  Sidney]  how  wel- 
eome  you  are  f  bbw:  joyfnl  we  shall  alt 
be !  and  Susan — Susan  will  recover  !* 
-  f^  Recover  P"  echoed  the  despairing 
Sidney,  while  his  whole  soul  seemed 
mshitig  forth  in  his  eager  accent.   *^  Oh, 

Skinner 
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Skinner  said  she  had  died-— &he  was 
dead  r 

^^  No,  no ;  she  is  not  dead — she  is 
alive— *sbe  will  live  !'*  said  Perkins. 

The  truth  flashed  at  once  upon  the 
heart  of  our  hera  He  wrung  the  hand 
of  his  friend,  with  almost  as  viol^it  a 
pressure  as  Merrill  once  did  his  own- 
tears  of  joy  gushed  to  his  eyes — while 
his  expressive  countenance  was  lighted 
up  with  such  a  glow  of  surprise,  grati- 
tude, and  rapture,  that  the  farmer,  -who 
had  just  alighted  from  the  stage,  cried 
out—"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Romele^  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  look  alive  again ;  I  sar^ 
tinly  hav'n't  seen  you  smile  before  since 
we  left  IBoston.  But  there^s  that  Skin- 
ner— hanging  is  too  good  for  him.** 

"  Why,  Merrill,  are  you  here  ?"  said 
Perkins,  offering  his  hand.  "  I  did  -not 
notice  you  before.  Why,  wh^re  have 
you  been?'*  -'' 

"  Oh,  I've  been  a  plaguy  long  jaunt/i 
can  tell  you  that;  and  glad  I  am  to  soe 

New 
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^ew  Hampshire  again ;  as  cold  and 
rough  as  'tis,  it  looks  warm  and  pleasant 
to  me.  Though  I  like  away  there  to 
the  south,  too,  better  than  I  expected; 
but  here  are  all  my  friends  and  fiunily, 
and  now  I've  got  Mr.  Sidney  Romelee 
back  here,  I  guess  you  won't  catch  me 
away  from  home  again  very  soon." 

This  speech  led  to  inquiries  and  ex- 
planations, equally  satisfactory  to  all 
parties;  and  then,  borrowing  a  hoRe 
from  the  landlord,  Sidney  departed  widi 
his  .friend  Perkins,  after  charging  Mer- 
rill to  call  on  him  as  often  as  possiUe, 
and  assuring  him,  that  though  intending 
to  reward  him  liberally  for  the  services 
he  had  so  opportunely  rendered,  yet  he 
should  always  consider  him  entitled  to 
his  warmest  gratitude. 

The  &rmer,  however,  disclaimed  all 
merit  in  the  a£bir,  declaring,  with  an 
emphasis  as  sincere  as  deacon  Jones 
ever  used,  he  had  only  done  his  dutjff 
and  that  all  the  reward  he  desired,  was 

the 
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the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  his 
patron's  wedding. — "  And  now/'  said 
he»  ^*  I  must  step  home  and  siee  my  own 
wife  and  boys,  and  I  guess  they'll  be  as 
glad  to  see  me  as  Miss  Redington  will 
you,  only  may  be  they  won't  be  quite 
so  surprised,  as  they  never  thought  I  was. 
gone  clear  off." 

On  their  way  to  his  mother's,  Sidney 
asked  his  friend  what  motives,  he 
thought,  induced  Skinner  to  torture  him 
with  the  report  of  Susan's  death  ? 

^*  Oh,  he  meant  to ,  make  you  suffer 
purgatory  before  enjoying  paradise,  I 
suppose,"  returned  Perkins,  laughing; 
*y  or,  perhaps,  he  was  even  more  malici- 
ous, aiid  calculated  on  keeping  you  in 
purgatory  for  ever;  as  your  despair 
would  probably  lead  you  to  take  the 
lover's  leap;  and  the  person  guilty  of 
Jelo  de  se  is,  I  believe,  by  the  universal 
vote  of  mankind,  excluded  from  all 
hopes  of  mercy." 

''  I  cannot  tell  what  I  might  have 

been 
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been  tempted  to  do/'  said  the  otho; 
**  had  I  fonnd  Susan  was  ac^ally  in  her 
gnnre.  Though  I  never  doubted  the 
report  of  her  death ;  indeed^  how  could 
I  disbelieve  what  was  so  positively  af- 
firmed ?  yet  I  still  felt  as  if»  on  reaching 
Northwood,  I  should  see  ,  her  alive 
My  mind  was  in  that  state  of  indefinite 
hoiTor  which  a  frightful  dream  some- 
times  oocasions,  and  which,  while  yidd- 
ing  to  its  influence,  we  know  is  but  a 
dream,  and  strive  to  awaken,  that  the 
phantoms  may  ^sappear.  But  I— I 
have  awoke  to  hope,  joy,  life !" 

The  meeting  of  Sidney  with  his  &• 
mily  was  as  afibcting  as  afiectioiiate. 
They  bad  been  suffering  for  him  the 
most  intense  anxiety  and  keen  mortifi- 
cations,  and  yet  love  and  pride  had  for- 
bidden them  to  complain  of  his  oondaot, 
or  seek  sympathy  for  their  soirows ;  and 
they  bad  smothered  thehr  feelings,  or 
only  indulged  them  in  secret.  But 
Sidney  came-^^very  suspicious  circum- 
stance 


fitamce  WAS  explained-— every  fortunate 
occurrenGe  related — and  be  was  still  the 
same  noble,  generous,  exalted  being; 
their  hope,  and  pride,  and  boast;  and 
their  tears,  so^  long  restrained  in  grief^ 
now  burst  forth  in  floods  to  express  their 
joy.  Susan  he  was  not  permitted  to 
visit  till  the  following  day ;  the  doctor 
and  his  wife  in  the  mean  tiine  having 
apprised  her  of  every  tiling  she  could 
desire  to  exculpate  her  lover,  and  finally 
informed  her  of  his  arrival. 

Their  first  meeting  was  too  affecting 
for  description,  especially  in  the  last 
chapter  of  a  work,  that  was  designed  to 
leave  none,  save  agreeable  or  useful  im- 
pression on  the  mind ;  but  the-  visits 
thoogh  tender  and  tearful,  was  a  eordial 
to  poor  Susan's  heart,  and  she  appeared 
through  the  whole  day  so  evidently 
better,  that  even  her  uncle  took  cou* 
rage,  and  in  his  evening  orisons,  retum^ 
ed  bis  sokfmu  thanks  for  the  unexpected 
and  undeserved  mercy,  vouchsafed  them 

in 
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in  her  amendment  It  was*  indeedi 
curious  to  see  the  management  of  the 
deacon,  and  how  easily  he  transferred 
his  favour  and  his  conscience  from  the 
fidling  to  the  rising  fortune.  Our  hero's 
merits  were  no  longer  equivocal;  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  established 
the  worth  of  his  character  beyond  sus- 
picion ;  and  though  the  deacon  lamented 
the  total  depravity  of  human  nature, 
yet  he  acknowledged  Skinner's  crime 
could  plead  no  extenuation  on  that 
score,  and  he  raly  hoped  he  would  re- 
ceive exemplary  punishment :  and  an 
event  soon  occurred,  which  entirely  re- 
conciled him  to  the  loss  of  the  mer- 
chant's society.  The  store  of  Skinner 
being  closed,  the  villagers  experienced 
much  inconvenience  in  procuring  those 
articles  he  used  to  furnish ;  and  Sidney 
thought  the  opportunity  a  &vourable 
one  for  his  brother  Silas  to  commence 
the  same  business.  Silas  was  a  very 
ready  accountant,  and  by  exertion^  and 

the 
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the  aid  of  Luther  Merrill,  might  soon 
succeed  in  understanding  its  details, 
sufficiently  for  a  country  trader.  He 
offered  to  advance  his  brother  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  on  condition  he  would  pay 
the  interest  yearly  to  his  mother,  during 
her  life,  in  such  articles  of  merchandise 
as  she  required ;  and  at  her  decease,  the 
principal  to  be  divided  among  all  the 
remaining  members  of  the  family  ;  Silas 
to  have  two  shares,  and  the  other  indi- 
viduals one  each.  This  offer  was  too 
liberal  to  be  rejected ;  but  the  difficulty 
was  in  obtaining  a  room  suitable  for 
their  purpose ;  Skinner's  store  was  not 
then  to  be  procured,  and  they  wished 
to.  go  into  business  immediately,  before 
any  one  should  anticipate  their  design. 
Finally,  the  deacon  offered  his  confer- 
ence-room, till  a  more  convenient  one 
could  be  erected;  and  they  proceeded 
forthwith  to  make  such  alterations  as 
were  deemed  necessary  to  nt  it  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  intended  busi- 
<  VOL.  III.  N  ness. 
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ness.      The    deacon     remarked,    that 

though  "  folks  might  talk  about  it,  he 

had  fully  answered  bis  oonscieDce^  in 

providing  so  long  for  the  meetings  of 

his  brethren,  and  now  it  belonged  to 

the  others  to  fulfil  theit  dutyr    The 

store  was  completed,  goods  puvthii^ed) 

and  a  large  sign,  beericig  the  i^fscriptioifi 

of  ''  Silas  Rocnelee  S^  Co."  iki  flaming 

letters  of  gold  leaf^  di^^k^red  oter  the 

street  door,  opening  into  the  ccinfetence-^ 

room,  within  less  than  a  month  4iikt 

Sidney  returned.     So  wdl  did  Siks  ina- 

nage  to  please  his  eustom^^  that  n6t  a 

desire  was  ever  utterod  for  the  reCbfll  of 

his  predecessor;  but  many  witshed  the 

term  of  Skinner's  oonfinement  to  hsitf 

labour,  in  the  state  priison^  <N3uld  b^  ddu« 

bled,  like  that  of  Jacob's  serHeude^  and 

then,  instead  of  seven  years,:  tibe  tifiil^ 

fbr  which  he  wa^  sentemled^  hd  wodld 

be  kept  safe  fourteen. 

The  **  Ox''  on  the  s^  ^MAjgutef^f 
lippdsed^  in  the  ntA^bbomh^ii,  tt^U^ 

«iUde 


tjlud^  the  deacon  ;  yet,  whenever  such  a 
hint  was  (Suggested  to  faiin>  he  aMay^ 
woald  shake  his  head,  look  grave,  and 
say  he  had  enough  of  this  wofld*6  goofds 
already^  and  isbotaM  l^t  the  yoimg  Mk^ 
knanage  the  business ;  it  w^  ali  &otie  t6 
please  Mr.  Sidney^  who  had  beeh  m 
kind  tod  generous  to  his  family,  they 
felt  bound  to  do  pretty  much  as  h6 
wished.  Sidney  did,  indeed^  appear  to 
his  drieiids  like  their  guardian  angel] 
none  were  fotgotteti  by  Mm  ;  he  madi^ 
atnple  provision  for  Jan^es  to  puri^ue  hid 
studies  ;  and  hired  a  steady  man  to  mli-^ 
nage  the  farm,  with  the  atdsistan^  of 
John  and  Oliver,  who  Were,  ff  they  did 
well^  to  share  it  betweeti  them.  ISophia 
and  Lucy  were  to  be  placed,  for  two 
years,  at  a  celebrated  school  for  young 
ladies^  in  Hartford,  Connecticut;  and 
after  their  eduieMion  was  Completed,  thl^ 
ti^  ybutagei^  g^ls  were  to  enjoy  inmilar 
advantagesi  Harvey  was  to  adoompany 
hb  brotb6r  to  <he  ^iHitttt  abd  tbe  wi 

N  S  dowed 
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dowed  mother  bad,  indeed,  every  thing 
bestowed  on  her  she  could  wish  for. 
Nor  while  providing  thus  amply  for  his 
t>wn  relatives,  did  Sidney  forget  his 
faithful  Merrill ;  he  cancelled  the  note 
the  latter  was  owing  him,  and  bestowed 
on  him  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
clear  every  debt  he  had  incurred;  and 
the  farmer  declared  he  was  **  indepen- 
dent, and  wouldn't  swap  with  a  king ;" 
and  moreover,  Sidney  left  funds  in  the 
hands  of  doctor  Perkins,  to  furnish  all 
the  little  Merrills  with  an  ample  supply 
of  books ;  and  should  any  one  of  the 
number  exhibit  sufficientgenius  to  make 
it  probable  a  liberal  education  would 
be  for  bis  advantage  and  happiness,  he 
pledged  his  assistance  to  enable  him  to 
attain  it ;  at  any  rate,  he  should  consi- 
der the  fortunes  of  one  of  the  boys  as 
depending  on  him  for  advancement. 

Susan,  too,  when  she  had  sufficiently 
recovered,  ordered  a  variety  of  presents 
for  Mrs.  Merrill  and  the  children,  till 

this 


this  worthy  family,  from  being  univer- 
'  sally  pitied,  as  they  were  but  one  year 
before,  now  became  as  universally  en- 
vied. The  favour  of  the  lovers  was 
really  a  matter  of  mighty  consequence, 
to  all  who  wished  an  opportunity  of 
attending  the  wedding,  for  which  pre- 
parations  were  making  on  a  large  scale ; 
Mrs.  Romelee  said  she  was  willing  the 
invitation  should  be  extended  to  every 
person  in  the  town,  except  Mrs.  Wat- 
son. To  be  sure  there  were  some  others 
who  had  credited  and  reported  the  sto- 
ries  about  Sidney,  and  joined  in  the 
censure  against  him,  but  they  were  de- 
ceived; whereas  Mrs.  Watson  had 
combined  with  the  villain  Skinner,  to 
tell  Susan  a  frightful  fortune,  and  pro- 
pagate the  slanders  which  he  forged. 

The  sibyl  urged,  in  her  own  defence, 
that  she  did  not  know  the  design  of  the 
merchant;  that  she  told  him  she  was 
going  to  visit  Mrs.  Jones,  and  should 
probably  tell  Miss  Redington's  fortune ; 

N  3  and 
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aod  tibyen  h^  offf^re^^  li  nbe  wraM  ten 
idbdt  y^wmg  la^  ker  bv»  was  not  ia- 
tedding  to  return,  and  waa  prphably 
engaged  to  another  woman^  he  would 
give  ber  the  nicest  shawl  which  could 
be  purohaaed  in  Boston^  and  a  pound  of 
snuff;  and  that  ^he  did  tell  hei:  so«  aad 
^fler  the  thing  seemed  actually  to  come 
tci  pass,  she  was  so  frightened,  she  did 
not  daire  reveal  the  secret  However^ 
her  plejsi  was  not  admitted  aa  a  jnstifiean 
tion  pf  her  offence^  and  she  received  no 
call  to  the  marriage  feasts  which  aaortin 
fied  her  so  senaihly,  she  was.  heard  to 
dedar^  to  the  deep  regret  of  atl  the 
young  ladka  of  the  village^  that  she 
never  would  interpret  another  droaiii^  tf 
tell  another  fortune,  if  sfaei  lived  as^  long 
as  Methuaelah. 

N:^w  year'a  day  wa^  a^^oted  for^  the 
wodding^  and  a.  hapfiiy  wd  prond  day 
it  waa  for  the  Hwielees*.  ThQ  eelehm^ 
tion  was  g^  vp  in  far  the  most  spl^adid 

style  Qver  wiltiiefised  in  Ncntihwmd  or 

its 
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i4;a  vicinity,  and  long  furnished  topics  of 
disciHirse  for  all  who  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  it.  The  noble  counte* 
nance^  and  rich  attire,  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  sweet  face,  aad  elegant 
omameats,  of  the  lovely  bride,,  were 
themes  that  could  never  be  uninterest- 
ing to  those  who  beheld  this  happy  and 
amiable  pair,  when^  standing  before  the 
holy  priest,  they  plighted  hands  and 
hearts,  in  a  union  as  dear  as  their  affec- 
tions, and  indissoluble  as  their  lives. 
Mr.  Merrill,  whose  agency  in  accele* 
rating  this  happy  denouement  gave  him 
an  undoubted  right  of  exultation,  could 
not  conceal  his  triumph ;  he  whispered 
his  xi^xt  neighbour,  that-^*^  The  bride 
was  sartmly  a  very  beautiful  creature ; 
but  then  she  was  none  too  good  for  Mr. 
Sidney  Romdee,  for  sartm  he  didn't 
believe  tbere  was  his  equal  in  the  United 
States  f  and  wlhat  does  not  often  hap- 
pen to  eulogists  of  living  merit,  bis 
pcaises.  of  bia  patron  were  listened  to, 

N  4  not 
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not  only  without  a  single  shrug  of  irr- 
credulity^  but  his  sentiments  warmly 
responded. 

George  Cranfield  again  ofBdated  as 
bridesman,   with  Miss  Luey  Romelee 
for  a  partner;  and  to  some  inquiries, 
why  her  sister,  who  was  the  eldest,  was 
not  associated  with  him,   it  was  whis- 
pered   that   Lucy   was    his    favourite. 
And  here  I  will  just  mention  the  sur- 
mises that  floated  among  the  young  la- 
dies of  the  village,  after  the  Miss  Ko- 
melees  had  departed  to  their  boarding- 
school,  that  Miss  Lucy  was  educating 
for  the  wife  of  the  young  clergyman; 
but  that  Miss  Sophia  would  never  find 
a  beau  to  her  mind,  unless  that  grand 
Englishman  should  return,    which,  as 
her  brother  kept  up  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  him,  it  was  pretty  likely 
he  had  engaged  to  do,  as  soon  as  she 
was  sufficiently  accomplished  to  appear 
like  a  lady. 

Soon  after  the  solemnization  of  the 

nuptials. 
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nuptials,  our  hero,  having  made  evety 
arrangement  which  he  thought  could 
conduce  to  the  comfoht  and  happiness 
of  his  mother  and  her  children,  and  fol- 
lowed by  their  affectionate  blessings, 
and  the  good  wishes,  and  kind  adieus, 
of  all  his  Yankee  friends  and  acquain- 
tance, departed  for  his  seat  in  South 
Carolina, 

A  constant  correspondence  was  mu- 
tually promised,  and  the  young  people 
engaged  to  make  a  visit  to  New  Hamp- 
shire every  two  years;  and  thus,  with 
such  flattering  expectations  for  the  fu- 
ture usefulness,  and  rational  felicity,  of 
her  son,  Mrs.  Romelee  was  reconciled 
to  the  separation  that  duty  and  conve- 
nience seemed  alike  to  impose ;  and  she 
consigned  little  Harvey  to  the  care  of 
his  brother,  without  one  bitter  sigh, 
though  tender  tears  she  sought  not  to 
restrain ;  and  she  even  tacitly  consented 
to  Sidney's  proposal,  that  when,  with 
his  wife,  he  made  his  contemplated  visit 

to 
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to  N^w  Hamp^bircu  o»^  or  both  of  his 
«$ti9r$,  whose  edupaliion  would  tb^  be 
oompktedf  slvould  acoooipany  bis  return. 
And  now,  generous  reader--**>l  call 
you  generous  if  you  have  lent  me  your 
atteation  to  the  end^^we  must  part;,  and 
o>ost  prpbaUya  for  ever.  I  cannot  flat- 
ter ipyself  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  wreath  of  fame;  but  of  this  I  am 
confident,  that  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  book  was  written 
known,  and  the  motives  which  have  in- 
duced its  publication  revealed,  it  would 
receive  from  the  most»  tolerafion,  and 
from  the  benevdent,  patronage. 


FINIS, 
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